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in some quarters ; but it will scarcely be possible not 
to acknowledge their relevancy or the independent 
spirit in which they have been made. His estimates 
of the Hindu character and the English are sure 
to be closely scrutinised. In so far as they tend to 
make this a stimulating piece of work, they may be 
regarded as a desirable feature. Having regard to 
the origin of the work, it would be strange if it did not 
contain useful information on such a subject as Indian 
products, — raw or manufactured, — or the uses to 
which they might be turned, or the mode in which 
they might be dev’eloped. No reader is likely to be 
disappointed on this head. The chapter on the 
“Exhibition and its Visitors” contains as much prac- 
tical information as could be introduced without 
breaking the continuity of narrative or impairing its 
interest. The concluding chapter will be especially 
interesting to Indian readers, for, though they have 
had placed before them descriptions of England and 
English life by their own countrymen, this is proba- 
bly the first time that they get from the pen of a 
native of India a published account of his experiences 
on the European continent. 

Taking a general view of the whole work, I may 
observe that it has a great moral significance. Here 
is an account of the experiences and ideas of a native 
of India who knows his own country and has seen a 
great deal of Europe and European life. Mr. Mu- 
kharji has travelled very largely in India and has had 
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exceptional opportunities of studying the realites of 
Indian life. In Europe too, in consequence of his. 
official position, he found easy introductions to the 
highest classes of society and learnt more in nine 
months than could be learnt in a much longer period 
by one not so favourably situated. He saw a good 
deal of humbler life also. He went to England not 
as a young student but as a grown-up, practical man 
of the world, brought up in the heart of Hindu society 
and steeped in Hindu traditions. The observations, 
and reflections of such a travellar ought to be of in- 
terest alike to the Hindu and the European. The 
Hindu cannot fail to regard the account as something 
like a revelation j and the European will learn to see 
himself as others see him. Above all, all parties will 
realise the far-reaching effects, moral, social, and 
political, of a visit to Europe. Mr. Mukharji is still an 
esteemed member of Hindu society. He has not in- 
curred those social pains and penalties which he 
dreaded (p. 27). This is evidence that Hindu society, 
or rather Hinduism, is acquiring plasticity. And 
it would be well if plasticity were fully developed, 
for change is the condition of life, and incapacity of 
change can only mean death. What Mr. Mukharji 
especially regrets is the hidebound condition of 
Hindu society. And while his book inculcates the 
principle of change in the direction of progress, he 
and others like him are among the main solvent 
influences acting upon a hardened social regime 
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No nation, left to itself, has improved to any great 
extent, and whatever tends to bring Indian life and 
ideas into contact with English, is desirable even 
more in the interests of India than of England. The 
•travelled Hindu, if he is quiet, condescending and 
social, becomes a source of instruction to his country- 
men and a centre of influence among them ; while 
his familiarity, acquired at first hand and not through 
the reading of novels and newspapers, with Western 
habits of thought and life, puts him in complete 
gyjjip3_'t;hy with the dominant race and qualifies him 
to be an interpreter of the Government to the people. 

N. N. GHOSE. 

Calcutta. \ 

March 23nd, i88g. J 



CHAPTER L 


ON THE WAY. 

On the 1 2th of March 1886, the steamer “Nepaur 
left Bombay for England. No mail-boat ever felt the 
throbbing of so many Hindu hearts as did the “Nepaul” 
on that spring evening when she proudly cut her way 
across the Indian Ocean towards Aden. Well might 
she be proud ; for, it is only through ships that England 
has been able to achieve the great destiny which she 
has been called upon to fulfil in the history of the 
world. Prouder was she now at the result of the moral 
influence of England in her vast empire of India, 
which enabled so many of her sons to break through 
the trammels of caste, to rise above old prejudices and 
superstitions, and to seek education and enlighten- 
ment at the very fountain-head of modern civilisation. 
There were the stalwart Panjabi from Lahore with his 
wife, sister, and child; two Hindu merchants from 
Delhi ; a Lala from the North-west Provinces • a 
Musalman from Aligarh; a Marhatta from Bombay, 
two Brahmans from Bengal ; a Kayeth from Orissa ; and 
four Chistians from Goa, all going on different errands 
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to the great country which governs the destiny 
India. Thus, the representatives of many nationalities 
of India on that day stood on the deck of “Nepaul” 
and watched the change which the waters of the 
Indian ocean gradually underwent from a greenish 
colour to an azure hue, as the shores of their native land 
faded from their sight, and the noise of the surf that 
dashed on the Mahdlakshmi rocks grew fainter and 
fainter. The sun had finished his day’s work and 
prepared to retire for the night. Gradually he ceased 
t;o send forth his dazzling rays to the world below, 
his orb grew larger and milder, and at length putting 
on a red garb, which shed on the western firmament 
a glory of deep crimson, he suddenly dived into the 
blue waves of the distant horizon. The shades of 
evening now enveloped the world, and the reflection of 
the stars played backwards and forwards on the broad 
bosom of the ocean as the ship rolled up and down. On 
the shore, now scarcely visible, the light of the Colaba 
light-house began to flash in its revolving course 
round the tower-head, shewing to distant mariners 
the approaches to the Apollo-Bunder. We all stood 
on deck, our mind struck with awe at the novelty 
of the scene that presented itself to our sight. Gradu- 
ally, as the darkness grew deeper, and nothing could 
be seen but the white foam of the phosphoric waves 
that continually beat on the sides of the vessel and 

as often fell back broken and baffled, we began to 
speak with hushed voices, and exchanged notes on 
the length of the voyage, tlie dangers of the sea, 
the sufferings from sea-sickness, and subjects of a like 
nature that presented themselves to our inexperienced 
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minds. The Indian ladies, bashful and child-like as 
they are, crouched in a corner, terrified at the vast 
expanse of water that surrounded us on all sides, 
•and already complained of a swimming sensation in 
their heads. 

It does not take long for natives of India to know 
one another. Our habits of life are such that we can- 
not do without mutual help. We share our joys and 
sorrows with our friends, neighbours, and relations. 
We do not consider it rude for a stranger to ask our 
names, our place of residence, our caste, our profes- 
sion, our destination, and the object of our mission. 
“Where are you for, brother?” would be the first 
question of one Indian to another, if both are goin«- 
the same way. That was how the Thugs could carry 
on their nefarious trade with such ease, and that is 
how robbers now put their unsuspecting victims to- 
sleep by means of stupefying drugs. So in half an 
hour we all knew each other on board the steamer, 
and were as friendly as a small number of Indians 
could be in a strange place among strange faces. 

Most of my countrymen have no idea what a pas- 
senger ship is. It may be compared to a large house 
with all the comforts and conveniences of high life. 
Fiist there is the deck, paved with wooden planks 
nicely fitted in, which before being cleaned and wash- 
ed by a strong stream of water flushed through long 
India-rubber pipes, is every morning scrubbed with 
sand and rubbed with a rude brush made of cocoa- 
nut, with shells on, cut into two. Here passengers 
take exercise by walking up and down the two long 
passages left free on either side of the vessel Or, one 
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can sit under the awning and converse, or read, or play 
chess or other games, the materials of which are kept 
on board. In some vessels there is a smoking room 
on deck, nicely furnished, where the men assemble 
and smoke away the long tedious hours, when the 
ship, the sea, the waves, the flying fish, and all other 
things no longer wear a novel aspect and have ceased 
to throw the mind of a new voyager into constant 
raptures. Occasionally, if the weather is fair and 
warm, the piano is brought up on deck and a lady fa- 
vours the passengers with music. Down below, there 
are two long rows of cabins on either side of the ves- 
sel, each containing two, three or more berths for the 
accommodation of the passengers. Most of the pas- 
sengers, however, pass the whole day on deck, and 
many sleep there in the night, if it is not too cold. 
In many vessels the dining saloon is in the middle, be- 
tween the two rows of cabins, but in some it com- 
prises the entire breadth of the ship for a certain dis- 
tance. Here the meals are taken, and after tlie meals, 
it is used as a sitting and a uriltiiTg room ; specially 
when the deck above is uncomfortable o\vlh' 15 i to beat 
or • unfavourable weather. The different meals sup- 
plied by the ship are regular feasts that contribute not 
a little to biliousness and sea-sickness from which 
most passengers suffer. Cases of heat-apoplexy in the 
Red Sea have sometimes been attributed to over-feed- 
ing. Early tea between 6 and y ; breakfast between 
8 and g ; lunch between i and 2 ; afternoon tea be- 
tween 3 and 4, and dinner between 6 and y, form the 
daily routine of meals. Except the two “Teas,” each 
imeal is substantial, consisting of many courses, in 
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which meat forms the chief component of most 
dishes. But there is ample allowance of bread, rice, 
potatoes, and vegetables on which a vegetarian can 
subsist with comfort. Even a Hindu, if he so 
minds, can preserve his caste by putting up his pot 
on a fire which the officers can doubtless find for him 
in some nook or corner of the vessel. A small library 
is maintained in such passenger vessels from which 
books can be borrowed on payment of a trifling sub- 
scription. In some vessels there is a Lady’s Room 
too where non-smokers sit, and where the piano is 
kept. Thus a first class passenger ship is practically a 
well-decorated, well furnished palace with all the com- 
forts and luxuries of civilised life. 

On board a vessel each day is so like another that 
there is scarcely anything worthy of record. We 
were always in the midst of a vast circular expanse 
of deep blue water, at the circumference of which 
the azure sky bends and touches the whole heavens, 
looking like a huge- convex basin inverted upon the 
sea. No living creature meets your eye, except 
occasionally a white seagull, which sits easily on the 
water and slides up and down as the waves rise and 
fall. When the ship nears her, she rises in the air 
^nd flies now on this side of the vessel, now on the 
other side. Her movements excite the killing pro- 
pensity of the sportsman passenger who hurries down 
from the deck to his cabin for his gun, but before he 
can unstrap the case, the seagull has finished her 
survey of the vessel and has taken a different course. 
When he returns to the deck with his gun, the sports- 
man only sees her a little white speck which is soon 
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lost among the foam of the distant waves. Now and 
then we also saw the flying-fish rise in a shoal a few 
ieet above the surface of the water and run a race among 
themselves ; the greater number of them soon fall into 
the water with a splash, but the race is continued be- 
tween two or three until the winner lastly drops into 
the sea, dry and weary. Occasionally, when we were 
entering the events of the day in a diary, which all of 
us rigorously kept for the first few days of the voyage, 
but which everyone abandoned as it gradually fell 
into arrears, we were called up to deck by the sound 
of the gong, signifying that a ship had been sighted. 
Numerous naked eyes were at once strained to look 
towards the horizon, and eye-glasses directed towards 
the spot Avhere a tin}^ black object broke the mono- 
tony of the wilderness of water. The small black 
object soon developed itself into a large vessel as the 
two ships neared each other, when they exchanged 
signals, and her name and destination were soon 
known to us. 

We passed our days in this way until, six days 
after we left Bom.bay, we saw before us the bleak 
hills of Aden. Accustomed as we are to luxuriant 
vegetation surrounding us on all sides, these naked 
precipitous hills looked extremely dreary to our eye. 
They are of volcanic origin ; the mass of lava re- 
flected various colours, brown, grey, dark green, as 
the midday sun shone upon it. The crater formed 
by these lofty hills is occupied by the town of Aden 
which forms a portion of the little peninsula of Aden 
on the southern coast of Yemen in Arabia Felix. 
Our ship gradually came to shallow water, bringing 
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up mud and sand as it neared the harbour. Little 
boats and canoes started from the shore to meet us, 
and they surrounded our vessel as soon as we drop- 
ped anchor. Some of these were occupied by little 
dark boys who threw themselves into the sea and 
swam near the ship crying incessantly, “I dive, 
I dive,” which means that they will dive, for two- 
anna silver bits, if any one will be so kind as to throw 
them into the sea. In this they are very expert. 
As soon as a silver piece is thrown into the water 
from the deck, a height of about ten feet, they would 
dive after it. The transparent water, stirred by the 
waves, shews them the spot where the bright silver 
piece is sinking, which enables them to catch it be- 
fore it can go many feet under the surface of the 
water. Most of these boys are of African descent, 
being children of men who come from the Somali 
Coast in search of employment. They generally take 
a temporary wife at Aden, and after a short time go 
back to their homes, leaving their wives and children 
to take care of themselves. The mothers are taken 
up by new immigrants from the same coast, and the 
children, as soon as they are able, take .to begging, 
stealing, or “diving.” The Somalis have a curious 
custom of treating their females as other Muham- 
madans treat their males and it is said that the 
practice is followed by some Arab tribes. Many 
Jews and Arabs came to our ship with ostrich feathers 
and eggs. Passengers passing through Aden purchase 
considerable quantities of these feathers which are 
used for the decoration of lady’s hats. They are 
chiefly brought from the Somali Coast. For retail 
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sale, ostrich feathers are made into small bunches 
containing four feathers each, a bunch of the best 
quality being sold at Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. Black feathers 
are not liked, a bunch of which sells for Re. i 
to Rs. 8. In Africa, they hunt the ostrich by the 
aid of a female bird. The hunter conceals himself 
under her wing and makes her advance towards a 
wild ostrich. When sufficiently near, he shoots at 
the wild bird with a poisoned arrow. 

We went ashore at Aden, and then the place 
looked still more desolate. A joke is current among 
seamen to the effect that it is a capital offence to 
pluck the leaves of or otherwise injure a tree in 
Aden. Why ? Because there are no trees in Aden. 
We saw some small shrubs, however, on many of 
which the aridity of the climate has reduced the 
cellular tissue and favoured the production of spines. 
In the native town which lies about two miles inland 
within the hills, there is a little public garden, which 
does not possess a single big tree. Plants which 
assume the dimensions of big trees in India, are re- 
duced to mere shrubs in Aden. We saw our Bak 
tree in this garden (Sesbania grandiflora, Pers.) with 
flowers upon it, but the plant itself is reduced to a 
mere shrub scarcely five feet high. The most in- 
teresting sight to be seen at Aden is its reservoirs. 
Since the foundation of Aden the question of water 
supply has always been a difficult problem, to solve 
which various attempts have been made from time 
immemorial. The rainfall is next to nothing, being 
only three to four inches in the year. From the 
earliest times great care has been taken to store 
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this little, rain-water in reservoirs not only in Aden 
but in all parts of Arabia. The dam of Mareb was 
constructed for this purpose 2,500 years ago. More 
than fifty such reservoirs exist in Aden, but all of them 
are out of repair, except thirteen which have been re- 
constructed by the British Government with the co- 
operation of the Sultan of Lahej. Water from theso 
reservoirs is sold in limited quantities to the public at 
one rupee for 100 gallons. But this water is not fit 
for drinking. Of late, condensers have be?” 
blished both by Government and private companies, 
by the aid of which pure drinking water is obtained 
by distillation from the salt water of the sea. The 
bazar of Aden scarcely differs from that of an Indian 
town, the same filthiness and the same irregularity 
everywhere. But wherever the Englishman has gone, 
he has brought in his train commerce, peace, and 
prosperity. Aden has recovered her ancient com- 
merce which she lost owing to the tyrannous con- 
duct of her former rulers, and the constant struggles 
for supremacy that she witnessed in the last century. 
We found numerous coffee-houses where the Arabs 
and Somalis sip night and day a decoction of the coffee 
husk. The prohibition of wine and spirits has, since 
the time of Muhammad, made the Arabs look for 
other stimulating substances. Coffee is one of their 
discoveries. Another is the kath, the produce of a 
plant of the name of Catha which grows on the 
mountains of Yemen. The Arabs chew this drug as 
a pleasurable excitant. At one time there was doubt 
in orthodox Arab mind whether the use of coffee 
and kath was in accordance with the principle laid 
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down in the sacred Koran, “Thou shall not drink 
wi!ic or anything intoxicating." Learned men of 
renown were ranged on both sides, and considerable 
discussion went on for some time. lUit the question 
was at length settled by Fakhrud-in Makki and other 
learned Musalmans, and coffee and k^th arc now in 
universal use among the Arabs of Yemen. 

Those of our countrymen who delight to stretch 
their imagination in order to discover the wonderful 
performances of the ancient Mindus, will be glad to 
learn on the testimony of Ibn FI Mojawir, a Muham- 
madan historian, that Aden was the "Andaman 
Islands" of Das Sir, the ten headed giant (Ravan), 
where he used to send convicts sentenced to transport- 
ation for life. It is said that there is a well some- 
where among the hills of Aden, through which a 
tunnel exists communicating with India. About this 
tunnel the historian says ; — “It is stated to me by 
Mubarik II Sharoni I\Iaula, father of Mahammad IJin 
Masud, that the monster (Das Sir) stole the couch of 
Ram Ilydcr's wife from the Province of Oudh, and 
flew with her, until he rested on the summit of Jebcl 
Sccra. He then said to her, T desire to char.gc your 
form from that of a human being to that of a Jinn,’ 
and they began to wrangle, and Hunweet, who was 
an Efrcet in the form of an ape, hearing them quarrel, 
dug this passage from the city of Oojcin Ihkrami 
under the sea until it terminated in the centre of 
Jcbel Scera, and he completed it all in one night. 
Issuing from the passage he found her (Ram’s wife) 
sleeping under a thorn tree on the top of the hill, so 
he took her on his back and descended with her into 
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the passage, and ceased not to proceed with her 
until he arrived at Oojein Bikrami about daybreak, 
when he delivered her to her husband, Ram Hyder, 
who became blessed with two male children by her, 
one of them was named Luth and the other Kus, 
and hers was a long story and requires a lengthy 
narration, but the passage exists to this day.” That 
there was considerable commercial intercourse between 
the Indians and the Arabs in ancient times there is no 
doubt. In the above account the story of the 
abduction of Sita by the ten-headed giant of Ceylon 
has been curiously mixed up with Vikramdditya who 
came in a much later age, and an entirely different 
version has been given of the rescue of Sitd. 

On our return we found the vessel getting ready 
to weigh anchor. Goods booked for Aden were 
delivered, and a cargo consisting chiefly of coffee 
was being taken in. A steam launch towed unto the 
side of our vessel barges containing coal and water 
which were duly transferred to the “Nepaul.” At 
the proper time each man was at his place near the 
anchor. The Captain standing on the bridge gave 
the order to “heave up.” There was no bustle, no 
hurry, no noise. It was ail work, done with the- 
utmost precision and regularity. Not a moment was 
lost. The discipline maintained on board a ship was a 
wonder to us. Every body knew his duty, and he 
performed it with alacrity. Thus not the slightest 
confusion happens even when winds roar and waves 
rise mountain high. 

We left Aden on the afternoon of the i8th March. 
The same evening after it was dark we passed the Straits. 
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of Babel Mandeb, the Bab-Darvvaza of the Arabs 
In a short time we saw the Light-House of Perim, a 
small island in the Red Sea. Its position, commanding 
the outlet of the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean, was 
considered of some importance from a long time, but 
it was never permanently inhabited nor occupied by 
Hny nation, until the British erected a light-house in 
1857, and placed in it a small body of troops. 
Albuquerque, the Portuguese navigator, visited it in 
1 5 1 3 and erected a large cross on the top of one of 
the hills. In i799 Hast India Company tempor- 
arily occupied it, when Napoleon was preparing to 
invade India by way of Egypt. A story is related in 
the “Lays of Ind” about an attempt made by the 
French to iake possession of this island, which led to 
its final occupation by the British. It is said that a 
French Man-of-War arrived at Aden with secret in- 
structions to hoist the flag of France on this island. 
As a matter of courtesy the British Resident at Aden 
invited the officers of the French Man-of-War to 
dinner. After dinner when the glass went freely 
round, the French Captain secretly confided to the 
British Resident the object of his mission, on which 
the latter immediately sent a gunboat from Aden to 
take possession of Perim. Next day when the French 
commandant arrived before the island he saw that he 
had been outwitted by the British officer : the Eng- 
lish flag was proudly floating over the highest hill in 
Perim. 

It took us four days to cross the Red Sea. We 
were told that owing to excessive heat this part of 
the voyage was always trying to passengers, but 
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fortunately a cool breeze blew from the north, and 
vve had an agreeable time of it. We passed ’ many 
island rocks which rear their heads high above the 
ivaten At one place there are seven, known to 
mariners as the Seven Apostles. We saw herds of 
porpoises/ in the Red Sea wlpse frolicsome habits 
gave us great amusement. These porpoises would 
come near us as soon as they saw us from a distance, ’ 
and would for some time swim, jump high in the air, 
and gambol in all sorts of ways. In going through the 
Red Sea land is often visible, sometimes the African 
side, and at other the Arabian coast. The African 
coast is fringed with sunken coral reefs which render 
its navigation e>rtremely difficult. More inland, a 
range of high mountains runs from north to south 
parallel to the sea, the mountains of Massowah and 
Soudan, the abode of gums and gum-resins. The 
same wildness characterises the feature of the east 
coast. High hills break the country as far as it can 
be seen, which look dry and parched from a distance. 
As we drew north towards the Gulf of Suez the shore 
on each side came nearer and nearer. This was 
probably the spot where according to the Bible the 
Red Sea became dry to allow a safe passage to the 
Israelities when pursued by the Egyptian horde under 
the Pharaoh who persecuted Moses. We sailed close 
by the African shore as we approached Suez, where 
we arrived at ten in the morning on the 23rd of 
March. Here the “Nepaul” delivered the Indian 
mails to the Egyptian railway which carried them 
across the Delta to' Alexandria. There another steamer 
of the P, and O, line waited to take them on to 
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Brindisi, a port in Italy. From Brindisi the mails again 
go by rail to Calais, and thence across the Channel to 
London. We did not go ashore at Suez, for there 
was no time. As soon as the mails were delivered we 
started and entered the Suez Canal. 

This Canal is one of the greatest feats of modern 
engineering. The narrow neck of land called the 
Isthmus of Suez joined Asia with Africa, but. separ- 
ated the Red sea from the Mediterranean, hence 
steam vessels going from Eastern Asia to Europe had 
to go round the Cape of Good Hope. The distance 
from Calcutta to London by way of Suez Canal is 
y,95o miles, and by way of Cape of .Good Hope it is 
11,450 miles, hence by the opening of the former 
route a voyage of 3,500 miles has been saved. The 
advantage of cutting a canal across the Isthmus was 
obvious from ancient times, and various attempts 
were made in this direction from time immemorial. 
About 2,500 years ago a canal was constructed from 
the Nile to the Red Sea; it has silted up, but various 
traces of it exist to this day. Napoleon, when he 
was master of Egypt, had the ground between the two 
seas carefully surveyed, with the object of cutting a 
canal navigable for large ships, but the expulsion of 
the French from the country put an end to his 
scheme. M. De Lesseps, a French Engineer, how- 
ever, successfully acomplished the great work which 
has conferred immense benefit on the whole human 
race, by the impetus it has given to the commerce 
of the world. The difficulties always experienced 
were owing to the treacherous sandy soil which 
made the whole country a perfect desert, to the want 
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of drinking water, and to the difference of level be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. M. De 
Lesseps took advantage of the natural lakes of bitter 
water in the Isthmus through which he carried his 
canal ; he. invented new machines for excavation and 
dredging purposes ; he brought sweet water by pipes 
from the Nile; in short, by great perseverance and 
ingenuity he overcame all the difficulties, and suc- 
ceeded in making a canal deep enough to allow a 
passage to the largest Man-of-War existing in the 
world. But it is not broad enough to allow two 
vessels to go abreast of or pass each other. Stations 
with a broader margin of water have therefore been 
established, and the Canal is worked on the same 
principle as a single line railway is worked on land. 
The construction of a second canal or the broaden- 
ing of the existing one, i.e.^ to make it a double line 
canal, is now under contemplation. Many crores of 
rupees were spent in the construction of the Suez 
Canal. M. De Lesseps is a poor French Engineer. 
He could not, and he did not pay all this monej^ out 
of his own pocket, but obtained it by sale of shares 
on the joint stock system. Intelligence, education, 
power of organisation, enterprise, and perseverance 
can do anything. Individuals possessing such quali- 
ties, and performing results like the Suez Canal bring 
credit to the nation they belong to. A nation’s best 
recommendation is its own works; we should bear 
this well in our mind. Considerable difficulty is experi- 
enced to keep the Canal *in good order, for loose sand 
is constantly coming in from above to fill it up. In 
some places its sides are protected by masonry walls 
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at others reeds and sedges have been planted to bind 
down the soil by their roots. Kut still the dredger is 
constantly at work. No traffic is allowed during the 
night. It took us therefore two days to pass through 
the Isthmus, and arrive at Port Said on the other end 
of the passage. Of late ships with electric light have 
been allowed to pass through the Canal during the 
night. 

We went ashore at Port Said, but as it was in the 
evening after it was dark, we could not see much of 
the place. We however saw various cofTce houses, 
small theatres, and gambling .shop.s. The dregs of all 
European countries gather here ; Port Said is there- 
fore noted for its immorality. On the 25th March during 
night time we left Port Said and entered the Medi- 
terranean. We receivod fre.sh passengers in Eg>'pt, 
among whom was an American Missionary of a cer- 
tain per.suasion. lie was delighted to see a magnifi- 
cent crop of heathens on board the vessel, and lie at 
once .set to commence his harvesting operations. He 
began from the beginning, and told us first all about 
the Creation. lie told us about the rebellion in 
heaven, about the creation of Adam and l\ve, about 
their fall, and all the sub.scqucnt results that came out 
of it. We on our part told him our ver.^ion of the 
story. Wc said that we, Brahmans, came out of llie 
Creator’s mouth, our warrior caste came out of l-’- 
hand, our trading caste came out of his thigh, and our 
cultivating caste came out of his feet. He laughed at 
what is related in our books, and said that our account 
of the Creation is simply absurd and entirely false. 
He wondered how our people could j)ut faith on 
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such a childish story. This gentleman then espe- 
cially warned us of the Satan, whose constant delight 
is to take human souls to the place where he lives, 
not a very comfortable place we were told. He 
firmly believed that the world would come to an end 
Avithin five years, and therefore earnestly urged upon 
us to prepare for that final catastrophe. Interesting dis- 
cussions of this kind were however soon interrupted. 
The wind rose, the weather became unpleasant, high 
waves dashed against the vessel, making it roll heavi- 
ly, the whole deck was inundated with spray, and both 
the Missionary and his audience felt that they were 
going to be turned inside, out. Most of the passen- 
gers were now sea-sick, but I was not one of the 
number, and cannot therefore describe the queer 
sensation which people indisposed in this way are said 
to feel. 

On Sunday the 28th of March we entered the Port 
of Valletta, the chief town of the Maltese Islands. 
Malta is a British possession in the Mediterranean. 
It is 58 miles from Sicily and 179 miles from the 
African shore. It was a clear morning, and we could 
see the summit of Mount JEtna, although the dis- 
tance is 128 miles. We went to see the Government 
House at Valletta and other interesting places. The 
former is a large edifice with a broad staircase paved 
with white marble. In one of the rooms we saw 
many specimens of tapestry, two hundred years old, 
representing the four quarters of the globe. There is 
a large armoury attached to the Government House in 
which the armour, used by the Knights of St. John 
in their constant fights with the Musalmans, has been 
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carefully kept. Two documents have also been care- 
fully preserved here ; one is the bull creating the 
Order of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
seven hundred years ago. The other is a charter, 
dated the 4th March 1530, by which the Emperor, 
Charles V. granted the Maltese Islands to these 
brave Knights after their expulsion from Rhodes 
by the Turks. VVe also saw the Cathedral of 
St. John, which contains a rich collection of- inlaid 
marble and Brussels tapestry. Thence we went to 
the' Hospital of the Knights, a large building, in 
which there is a room more than five hundred feet 
in length without a central support. In one of the 
churches we saw dried bodies of monks kept in niches 
on the walls of a subterranean vault. Altogether 
Malta is a very interesting place both for its past 
history and its present position as an important 
outpost on the highway between India and England 
Its fortresses constructed by the Kinghts and kept up 
by the British Government are simply impregnable 
Caffarelli said to Napoleon, when the latter obtained 
possession of Valletta through the treachery of some 
of the Knights,— “It is well. General (Napoleon was 
then a General), that some one was within to open 
the gates for us. We should have had some difficult} 
Jn entering, had the place been entirely empty.” The 
Maltese are a sturdy, brave but impulsive people 
somewhat addicted to stabbing, and are bigotea 
Roman Catholics. The women have good features 
and dark eyes. Their language has 75 per cenb 
Arab words in it which fact leads to the suppositioi 
that they are of Arab origin, but on the other 
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hand not a single man can be found, with the oval 
face characteristic of that nation. Malta is such a 
rocky little island that the soil on which cultivation 
is carried on is said to have been imported from 
Sicily. At any rate every bit of earth found in the 
crevices of the rocks has been carefully utilised and 
made to . yield crops or bear fruit trees. Maltese 
■oranges are celebrated all over Europe. 

The same evening we left Malta and tlie head of 
our vessel was now pointed towards Gibraltar, the 
next halting station. The weather w^as calm and the 
sea was like a sheet of glass. The sea-sick j^assengers 
had now recovered, and the Missionary resumed his 
proselytising efforts. 

In answer to his arguments in favour of Christianity 
one of our friends remarked that he was quite mistaken 
n supposing that a man could not be good without 
being a Christian. All Christians were not good nor 
all Hindus bad. Nay more : the Hindus as a 
nation were more peaceful, more merciful, more God- 
fearing than any other nation upon the earth. It was 
more necessary for a bad Christian to be good than for 
a good Hindu to be a Christian. The Christian 
religion teaches men to love their neighbours, the- 
Hindu religion teaches men to love every living thing 
as their ownselves. “ To do good is virtue, to do 
harm is vice ” is the short definition of virtue and vice 
given in the Hindu religion. But taking all round, 
neither do Christians obey entirely the precepts of 
Christianity, nor do Hindus follow those of their 
own religion. In this matter the fault lies more on. 
the side of the Hindus. So many corruptions have 
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crept into the Hindu religion that no wonder an out- 
sider would be shocked at the absurd practices found 
in India. The -burning of widows and infanticide will 
be an everlasting shame to the Indian people, and it 
must be gratefully admitted that the abolition of these 
cruel customs is due to Christianity or rather to the 
liberal principles of a people who recognise Chris- 
tianity as their religion. A Brahman is now con- 
sidered a demi-god, not for his sanctity and purity, 
but because he is born a Brahman. Religious obser- 
vances in India now mainl}^ consist in not eating 
certciin kinds of food. To eat forbidden food is a 
more heinous crime than to commit murder, to steal, 
or to lie. A man does not lose his caste by commit- 
ting such offences, but he does if he eats what is 
prohibited. It is a greater sin to kill a cow than to 
slay a low-caste man. Even the virtues of the Indian 
people have often been reduced to such a twisted 
form that the}' have become vice. The}^ ha^'e been 
taught to be kind to things having life. So they hire- 
men to have their blood suclced by vermins. If 
these practices were Hindu religion then the Hindus 
oueht to be made Christians or Muhammadans as fast 
as possible. But it is hardlx' credible that the sages 
of ancient India whose knowledge and wisdom were 
so profound could have meant to teach their descend- 
ants rules of life as followed at the present da}'. “You 
will ask, Sir,’’ continued our friend, “ if those of m}- 
countr}'men, v'hose mind has' been opened by Western 
education have given up such baneful practices. 
Alas, no. The formation of our society is such that 
at is not easy to do so. It required a large amount 
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of self-sacrifice and moral courage as is not given 
to average men. Failing to do what in their inmost 
lieart they felt they should do, they gradually bring 
their mind round to suppose that it is patriotism to 
uphold all such national mal-practices and finally seek 
for them subtle explanations and mysterious meanings, 
until they are made to assume such a spiritual aspect 
as to bewilder and deceive both themselves and their 
less advanced brethren.” 

We were now sailing close b)'’ the African shore. 
There was an old gunner in the ship who had passed 
and repassed these seas since his childhood. He 
explained to us the various landmarks on the Tripoli, 
Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco coast. In the name of 
religion, how many cruel things have been done in 
all parts of the world ! Perhaps no part of the world 
witnessed so many acts of sanctified rapine, murder, 
and violence as that including the seas and countries 
from mount Arrarat to the Pillars of Hercules. 
After the Crusades, the Knights of Malta continued 
for some centuries to exterminate, wherever they 
could, the followers of Muhammad on the east side 
of the Mediterranean, while to the west the Moors 
of Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and Morocco, for three 
hundred years proved their religious earnestness by 
robbing and enslaving thousands of Christians with 
the aid of their invincible piratical ships. Poor 
Shaikh Sadi relates in his Gulistan — how he was 
taken prisoner by the Christians, while in a retired 
place among the hills of Palestine he was sa3dng his 
prayens, and how he was taken to the Tripoli market 
and sold as a slave. In the same manner thousands 
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of Christians, taken prisoners from vessels captured 
the Moorish pirates, were every year bought and 
sold in the bazars of Northern Africa, 

On the morning of Wednesda}', the 31st March, 
we sighted the snow-covered mountains of Spain. 
Shortly aftei', ^ve rounded the little promontory of 
Gata, and during the whole day sailed along the 
Spanish coast. In the evening we anchored before 
the famous fortress of Gibraltar. When we arrived 
here the sky was OA'ercast, and it was raining. 
We could not therefore go ashore, but next morning 
we could see from the deck the commanding position 
which Gibraltar occupies as the key to the Mediter- 
ranean. It rightly bears for its arms a castle with 
a key hanging on to the gate. The fortress is cons- 
tructed in a mass of precipitous rock. This rock and 
Mount Ab}’la opposite to it on the African coast 
were called by the ancients the Pillars of , Hercules. 
Gibraltar is almost an island, being connected with 
the mainland by a narrow isthmus of sand, which 
sometime or other must have been covered with 
water. Strong as it is by nature, it has been rendered 
impregnable by modern improvements. In 1704 it 
was taken from the Spaniards by a combined attack 
of the English and Dutch fleets, since which time 
it has remained in the possession of the British, although 
vaidous attempts were made from time to time to 
recover it either by force or stratagem. In one of 
the many sieges which the English sustained in it, 
a queen of Spain rashly vowed that she would 
neither take food nor drin k as long as the British flag 
floated over Gibraltar. But she undertook an 
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impossible task. In vain did thousands of Spaniards' 
recklessly sacrifice their lives in repeated assaults on 
the fortress'; the English flag still waved defiantly 
over the summit of the unconquered rock. At 
length, the British Governor, taking pity on the 
unfortunate queen, chivalrously took down the flag 
for a few moments to fulfil her vow in its literal sense. 
During the five 3^ears’ siege from 1779 to 1783 in 
which the French and the Spaniards combined against 
it, they bombarded the fortress from ships the sides 
of which were thickly padded with straw, to prevent 
shots penetrating them. Four hundred pieces of the 
heaviest artillery played upon the fort from these 
battering ships. The garrison was very much harass- 
ed, and the Governor knew not how to destroy or 
drive away those padded v’essels. It is said that a 
drunken soldier suggested to him the idea to “ give 
them red hot.” He followed this idea, and caused 
cannon to be loaded with red hot iron balls and 
immediately fired into the straw pads on the sides 
of the enemy’s vessels. This had the desired effect ; 
in a very short time many of the enemy’s ships were 
on fire, but they were not totally destroj^ed or dis- 
persed until more than four thousand red hot balls 
had been poured into them. The strength of the fort 
can be best understood from the fact that while the 
enemy lost upwards of 2,000 men, the British had 
only 16 killed and 68 wounded. Such small loss on 
the side of the garrison was largely due to the guns 
having been placed within tunnels excavated on the 
side of the rock, the muzzles of which we could dimly, 
see peeping through small apertures. The Straits of 
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Gibraltar which separate Africa from Europe arc 12 
leagues long, and 8 leagues in width at their western 
and 5 leagues at their -eastern extremity.. 

On the 1st April wc passed the Straits of Gibral- 
tar and entered the Atlantic Ocean. The sky M-as 
clear and the sun shone bright, which enabled us to 
have a good view of that great expanse of water, 
which only four hundred 3^ears ago was considered 
as the limit of the earth, and w'hich the boldest 
navigator never attempted to explore. What changes 
have been wrought upon earth since that time ! 
Civilised man has now established his supremacy 
over every quarter of the globe. Races of one- 
legged men, and men with long ears, one of which 
they spread as a carpet while with the other thej^ 
covered their body as a blanket, have disappeared 
from the face of the earth. But no part of the world 
has since then seen such wonderful changes as the 
unknown continent on the other side of this vast 
ocean. Might}^ cities now .uplift their tall steeples 
and chimneys, where four hundred 5rears ago the 
density of the forest scarcely permitted the evening' 
breeze to pursue its rustling course through the 
luxuriant foliage of pines and larches. Powerful 
locomotives now drag palatial saloons over plains and 
hills, where formerly the bison and the deer dozed 
and ruminated after their midda}^ meal. The earth 
and the sea have been made to yield food, clothing, 
and the comforts of life to millions, where only a 
handful of savages could hardly eke out a precarious 
livelihood by hunting and fishing. The bounties of 
nature are for him who can best use them. Those 
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that cannot must make room for those that can. So 
it has been in America and Australia, and so it will 
be in Burma and all over the globe. 

Although the weather was calm, big waves came 
from the west and struck on the side of our vessel. 
This caused her to roll heavily. At each roll she 
seemed to stand on her side, and the bulwarks were 
about to touch the surface of the water. It was 
impossible to walk, nor could we feel ourselves at 
ease when sitting on deck, for fear of slipping dowh 
into the water as the ship stood upright on her side. 
Lying down we were afraid of being rolled out from 
the bed. Plates and dishes were kept on the table 
within a sort of wooden framewark, as otherwise 
they would fall down and break to pieces. One of our 
friends asked what would the ship do in a tempest if 
she rolled from side to side on such a calm day? 
Some one answered that on . such occasions she 
usually revolved round her axis. Notwithstanding 
this swell near the coast, the navigation of the At- 
lantic in this part of the ocean, specially in going 
from Europe to America, was always easy and free 
from danger. Further away from the land the trade 
wind blows uniform, constant, and uninterrupted by 
squalls so common in tropical seas. With the sailing 
ships of former days the navigation was compared l > 
a gentle descent down a slow-flowing river. Tlie 
Spaniards were still more emphatic in their comjDli- 
ment to the genial nature of the mighty ocean that 
all of a sudden dropped them on the lap of the god- 
dess of fame, wealth, dominion, and power. They 
called it the Ladies’ Sea, where the gentle breeze 
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exciting- pleasing- undulations on its breast might 
tempt even the timid sex to muster courage and make 
a voyage to the El Dorado on the opposite side. 
Oh, Golfo de las danias ! what intoxication didst 
thou lead the Spaniards and their neighbours to ; 
and oh, what a fall ! 

The sea was calm when we entered the much- 
dreaded Bay of Biscay. We heard various reports 
of its boisterous nature, but we had a very 
pleasant voyage through it. In the Bay of Biscay 
Ave saw a whale spurting out water, as also 
several big sharks which followed our ship a long 
way. On the 5th of April earl}'- in the morning we 
passed Eddystone Light-house, which is built in the 
midst of the sea, and shortly after we entered the 
harbour of Plymouth, a port in the south of England. 
Here we stayed for a few hours only to deliver the 
Malta and Gibraltar mails. Many passengers left the 
A’essel at this place to go by rail to London. We 
however remained in the vessel. From Plymouth to 
London is twenty-four hours’ voyage. We sailed all 
day along the South Coast of England. In the 
Indian Ocean and the Red Sea we rarely met with 
any vessel ; in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
the number of such vessels increased, but in the 
English Channel v'e found ourselves in the highway 
of commerce through which numerous steamers and 
sailing ships Avere going in all directions. On the 
morning of the 6th of April we AA'ere on the mouth of 
the Thames. We passed GraA'-esend and Tilbury, and 
arrived at the Albert Docks near London in the 
middle of the da}’. 



CHAPTER II. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon I stood on the soil 
of England. My heart palpitated violently under 
different emotions that filled it at the time. I was 
now in that great England of which I had been read- 
ing from m}^ childhood, and among the English 
people with whom Providence has -so closely united 
us. I was thankful that opportunity was given to me 
to see the British people at home and to study those 
virtues with have made them the most powerful 
nation now on the face of the globe. But on the 
other hand I felt that I was probably an outcast from 
this moment. The old village where my family 
lived for the last four hundred years, where I was 
born, where I passed my early days, will probably be 
no longer my home. The old stunted mango tree 
which looks into my room and which always seems 
to say to me whenever I watch it — “ I have seen 
your father born and die here, I have seen your 
grand-father, I have seen se\en generations of your 
family,” will probably sorrow to see me no more 
under its shade. The elders of the family on whose 
bosom I prattled in my infancy will shun me as an 
unclean thing. But it was not for m)'self that I was 
sorry, nor for the lives whose destiny is connected 
with mine. I was sorry for the unreasonable pre- 
judices of my countrymen. While I respect honest 
conviction, I cannot but abhor moral cowardice and 


* This tree has since died. 
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dishonest opposition. It is a fact that among those 
opposed to a Hindu’s coming to England are well-edu- 
cated men, who occupy veiy high positions in tlic 
enlightened native community, and who in India 
trample under their feet all caste rules and traditions 
and all ortliodox Hindu injunctions. In less advanc- 
ed proA’inces of India, in Bomba}^, in the Panjab, in 
Rajputana, and in the N. W. Provinces, the people 
ha\’e alread}^ got the better of this baneful prejudice ; 
the mischievous practice of excommunicating youths 
Yeturned from England, prevails only in the more 
favoured province of Bengal. If a century’s contact 
with the English people, and fifty years English 
■education have failed to teach us the primary trutli 
that travelling in foreign countries is highly neces- 
sary for the regeneration of our decayed national life, 
then the English administrators of the country may 
well feel sad at the slow progress we are making 
under the most favourable circumstances. I came 


not to England for any worldly benefit. I came 
with the express purpose of adding one more drop 
to the current now set in against prejudice and 
superstition. The inexorable law of nature is in 


favour of this current ; it is daily gathering strength, 
^nd the time is now fast approaching when those 
are now trying to turn back this current will be 
upon as the whole Hindu community now 


looi^X’-Toi^ those who fifty j^ears ago opposed the 
abolit\°^^ of the cruel rite of burning alive helpless 
widow^s funeral pjwe of their husbands. 

As landed we were taken charge of by 

the offick^ agent deputed for the purpose. He was 
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so clever and so expert ! In no time our luggage ivas 
passed through the customs office, and ive found our 
selves on our way to London by rail. In half an 
hour’s time we came to the Liverpool Street Station.. 
Here we took . a cab for the “ Museum Hotel ” at 
Bloomsbuiy. In passing through London we were 
struck with the cleanliness that pervaded all places. 
Everything was neat and clean — the streets; the 
shops, and the houses. There was no stink in the roa,d, 
no. filth left accumulated in any place. The glass 
of the shop windows looked as transparent as glass 
could be, and the wood, brass, and iron used in the 
construction of shops and houses, shone as much 
like mirror as constant scraping and rubbing could 
make them do. Frequent use of soap water even 
imparted a glossiness to the steps leading to door- 
wa3’S. Inside the shops, the articles were tastefull}’- 
arranged, and everything was - tidy and in its proper 
place. The shops on the Esplanade in Calcutta will 
give one a little idea of what London is or how the 
cities of the civilised world arc maintained We 
have yet much to learn from tlie Europeans in the 
matter of general cleanliness. The ordinances, of our 
religion, Avhich in many respects have no doubt made 
the Hindus one of the cleanliest nations in the world, 
do not go far enough. Xor are they ah\’a}*s con- 
sistent with rules which modern science inculcates. 
Their religious garb often deprives them of the 
respect they would have commanded in their nalced 
truthful form. Onl^' recentl)^ the fact has been put 
before us in an intelligent form that dust, dirt, and 
unwholesome water have a strong affinity to di«! 
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.seases'of the most virulent type. Positive proofs are 
not wanting to shew that waters, which according to 
the most sacred books are highly beneficial to the soul, 
are nevertheless fatall)^ poisonous for the body. By 
a universalized observance of sanitary laws what a 
vast amount of misery and sorrow might be averted ! 
If science, is true, who can estimate the butchery 
going on around us? The wholesale slaughter of 
brothers, sisters, sons, daughters, friends, and neigh- 
bours goes on daily, hourl}^, all round us. Could we 
liave saved at least some of those whose loss we now 
-deeply mourn ? Ah ! teach us to have faith in what you 
would say for an answer. Would we not then cast 
our apathy to the winds and with all our heart do 
for prevention what we now do for cure, often in 
vain? O for a despot like Akbar or' Peter the Great 
to force us to learn and practise all that we ought to 
learn and practise ! Poor Fate ! little dost thou 
merit the curses of oriental nations unceasingly poured 
upon thy head as the clouds pour their rain drops on 
the lofty pinnacles of the Himalayas. 

We arrived at the hotel. The same cleanliness 
pervaded that place. The walls of the sitting room 
were decorated with pictures, the mantelpiece with 
specimens of tasteful pottery and glass, the fireplace 
with grass flower-tops brought from Africa or America. 
A thick carpet was spread on the floor, ornamental 
sofas and chairs were scattered in the room, and a 
massive table with albums, pictures, and writing 
materials stood in the middle. In the bed-room, in 
the coffee room, and in the dining room, the same 
refinement, was to be seen. Remember, that this 
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was not an exceptionally good hotel. Traders and 
middle-class country people stay here during their 
sojourn in town. The landlady and the servants at 
■once took us under their special care, and even the 
people staying at the hotel felt proud at being taken 
notice of by us, and were extremely delighted to 
parade before us all the learning and all the qualifica- 
tions each possessed. One of these was gifted with 
the faculty of reading the character of a man from 
his autograph. He wanted to shew us this special 
gift of his and asked us to sign our names on a piece 
of paper. Now, while we were on board the ship 
•on our wa}'’ to London, we are warned by many well- 
meaning English friends to take care of London 
sharpers. We were in utter dismay when our signa- 
tures were thus suddenly required ; we thought that 
it must be for some kind of forger)^ I asked my 
Bombay friend, Mr. Gupte, to sign first ; Mr. 
Gupte nudged at Mr. U. C. Mukharji ; and Mr. U. C. 
nudged at me. Seeing our hesitation the autographist, 
thought-reader, phrenologist, astrologer, or whatever 
he might choose to call himself, brought out a pocket 
book in which were many hundreds of signatures. This 
confirmed our suspicions rather than allayed' them. A 
burglar might as well have shewn his jemmy to 
prove his honesty. However, in utter desperation we 
eventually signed our names, but happily no evil has 
•come out of it up to date. Experience has since taught 
me the necessity of explaining that I have here de- 
scribed our fears in a rather exaggerated form. 

Next day we went to the Exhibition. Dr. Watt 
•who had come before us from India kindly took. 
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charge of us. He -took us home in the evening and 
showed us over Oxford Street; the Westminster 
Bridge, and • the Whitehall Palace, The road, a 
portion of which is called Oxford Street, stretches 
under various names from one end of London to 
the other, 'and is about 20 miles long. Westminster 
Bridge is one of the most beautiful bridges I ever 
saw in my life. We could scarcely realise our own 
individuality when on that chilly evening of the 7th 
of April. (1886), we, looked down from this magni- 
ficent bridge into the silveiy water of the Thames 
beneath. The bridge is 1,160 feet long and 85 
feet wide, with footways on each side 15 feet in 
breadth. During our stay in London we occasionally 
read in the newspapers of people commiting suicide 
by throwing themselves info the water from this 
bridge. We had only a glimpse of the Whitehall 
Palace, and were shewn a window near which we 
were told Charles I. was beheaded. 

We now daly went to the Exhibition, and spent 
the evenings in seeing the sights of London. One 
of these daj^s His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, came to the Exhibition ; Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen kindly introduced me to him.. The prince 
was very affable, and made many enquiries about 
India and ounselves. 

We were also introduced to Sir George Birdwood. 
Sir George Birdwood is one of the best friends of 
India. He is well versed in our literature, our 
religion, and Our ancient philosophical systems. He 
knows more about our art-industries than perhaps any 
other man in the world. His book on “ The Industrial 
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Arts of India” breathes all throughout its pages 
a- deep sympathy for the Indian people and their 
work. This, book has done an immense service to 
India, by popularising its art-manufactures among the 
people of Europe. As for ourselves rve were under 
the special protection of Sir George Bifdwood, and I 
take this opportunity, to express my deep gratitude 
for the kindness, he always shewed to us while we 
were in his country. It was to Sir George Birdwood 
we owed in a great measure the opportunities given 
to us to see English .society in its be.st aspects. I 
understand that he is now engaged in a more compre- 
hensive work on Indian art. I have no doubt his 
book will throw an immense light upon the com- 
merce and commercial products of ancient India. 

We now frequently travelled by the Underground 
Railway.. This railway system is one of the wonders 
of London. It belongs to two companies, the Me- 
tropolitan Railway and the District Railwa}*, and is 
divided into the Inner Circle and the Outer Circle. 
The former -is carried round the centra! and thickest 
part of the town, the line being constructed within 
tunnels excavated underground and supported by 
arches. The stations are built in open spaces, but 
below the level of the surrounding ground, -with 
which they are connected by broad easy staircases. 
There are '48 stations in the two circles. The trains 
run every three minutes from 7-30 .-\..M. to 12-30 or 
I A.M., and every one is thronged with passengers. 
Some of the stations are very large having three or 
four platforms for trains going to different directioii-s. 
Two or three trains can always be seen at a station 
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arriving from different quarters. Engines puffing and 
whistling, passengers running in and out, guards. shut- 
ting doors, the faint hum of voices, all combine to 
create a grandeur of busy life which must be seen to 
be fully realised. Here passengers do not shout to 
each other as they do in India. At railway stations 
or at public places, and even at home, they talk in 
whispers or at any rate in a low voice. Our habit of 
talking loud frequently drew upon us the eyes of our 
neighbours, and though they did not say anything, 
we soon found that it was better not to attract atten- 
tion. Boards with “ Here wait for first class,” “ Here 
wait for second class,” “Here wait for third class” 
are hung at different sections of the platform, where 
passengers for each class wait and find before them 
their respective carriages as soon as the train stops. 

The stations are full of advertisements ; there is 
hardly an inch of wall not occupied by one kind or 
other, so that at first we were at a loss to know whe- 
ther the name of a station was “Pears’ Soap” or 
“Colman’s Mustard.” The carriages are also full of 
them. The best of everything that man wants is 
here offered I for sale at the cheapest price, its merits 
being often illustrated with pictures of fantastic de- 
signs. The elixir by means of which poor mortals' 
are to banish for ever all mundane troubles has at 
length been found in Cherry Brandy, for never was 
the expression of sublime happiness so vividly depict- 
ed as in the face of the Hottentot man and his wife 
rejoicing after taking this earthly nectar — as shewn in 
the advertisement. Complaints of injustice done in this 
world owing to a difference in colour are often heard. 
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The black races need no longer have ‘the fear of beino- 
eaten up by white men for the sake of their complex- 
ion, for a single application of Mr. Pears’ Soap will 
whiten the blackest of black faces. Mr. Pears is a 
master in the art of advertising, from whom even 
patent medicine-makers may well take a lesson. 
Wherever you go, you meet with “ Pears’ Soap,” even 
pennies are marked with these magic words. Ho\V 
many people must have gone mad by these words 
being constantly presented before their eyes! Mr. 
Pears certainly deserves an extensive sale of his soap. 
Not only in the railway stations and carnages but 
•wherever you go you meet with advertisements. The 
-walls, where allowed, are full of them, boards are 
placed in the street covered with them, sandwich 
boys carry them on their shoulders, in the omnibuses 
in the steamboats, they are everywhere. The adver- 
tisers say that their cost is distributed among so 
many millions that the incident per head of con- 
sumers is merely a fraction, but what this fraction is, 
nobody knows. . The business of advertising must 
give employment to a large number of persons. 
Besides printers, engravers, sandwich boys, and others 
in the regular line, there are agents - who undertake 
to do this work for merchants and manufacturers ; 
then it has also given rise to inventors of new paints, 
new types, new boards, and new machines, used 
-solely for this purpose. 

If one is to find out the name of a station, he must 
look for it in the lamps, on which it is written. 
Although so many trains run night and day over these 
■lines, the whole work is so carefully managed - that 
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accidents, seldom happen. While we were there - a 
German gentleman met with a singular fate in the 
Underground Railway. He had a .habit of thrusting^ 
his head out of the carriage window to see what his. 
fellow passengers were doing in other compartments. 
Once before his head came in contact M'ith something 
while he , was thus looking out. He was slightly hurt,, 
but this did not teach him to be careful in future. The 
last time his head was almost smashed to pieces, 
by a stone projecting from the arches. He died .three 
days after the accident. Besides the Underground 
Raihvay system numerous other suburban and pro- 
vincial railways traverse all sides of London. There 
is the Great Eastern Railway which runs from 
Liverpool Street Station towards Cambridge and other 
places ; the Great Northern Railway from King’s: 
Cross towards Scotland ; the Great Western Railwa}’ 
from Paddington to the n-estern counties ; the Lon- 
don and Northern Railway from Euston Road to 
Manchester, Liverpool and Scotland ; the Midland 
Railway from Euston Road tov^ards Scotland ; the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway which con- 
nects England with Belgium and France by way of 
Ostend and Calais ; the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway, which goes towards Portsmouth, and 
connects London with Paris via Normandy ; the 
South Eastern Raihvay which runs to Folkestone and 
Dover with corresponding mail steamers for Boulogne, 
Calais, and Ostend ; and other minor lines. 

Numefous omnibuses go night and day' from one 
part of the town to another. The omnibuses are big 
carriages with cushioned seats inside and benches -on 
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tile top. Like tram car.s they run at regular intervals 
of time and are drawn by horses, but do not go upon 
a*ails. While the two Underground Railway companies 
carry annuariy about 136 millions of passengers, the 
omnibuses carry more than 78 millions. Then, there 
are the steamboats which ply' every five minutes on 
the Thames from one end of busy London to the other, 
from Chelsea to London Bridge, touching at 
various piers erected on either side of the river, which 
serve as stations. It will be an insult to the London 
cabs, if in order to explain to my countrymen I call 
them hackney carriages, for the conception that will 
be thereby formed of them will be entirely erroneous. 
In short, cabs are very superior four-wheeled car- 
riages .drawn by strong, sleek, well-fed horses, with 
which the rickety, dirty second-class carriages of 
Calcutta and their miserable skeleton horses cannot 
be compared. It gives comfort to an Indian’s eye 
to see the huge sinewy beasts which here per- 
form all the work that bullocks do in India. They 
do agricultural work,- draw trucks (which take the 
place of our carts), and tow boats in the canaLs. It 
would not be respectable for a baker or a butcher 
to employ in his delivery-truck any but a strong 
-showy beast. Two wheeled-carriages are called 
hansoms. There are upwards of 13,000 cabs and 
hansoms in London. In the busy streets they run 
so continuously that it is dangerous to cross the 
road. In difficult crossings, small spaces have there- 
fore been railed in the middle of the road, where foot 
passengers- take breath after running through the first 
half and wait for an opportunity to cross the other 
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half. With all these means of conveyance vhich are 
more than fully utilised, one vould suppose that ' the 
roads are comparatively empty of foot-passengers.. 
No such thing. Go Avherever you will, the main 
streets are always so blocked up with passers-by, 
who habitually walk at more rapid pace than we 
do in India, that tw'o men can hardly find room 
enough to go abreast. But they alwaj’S walk side by 
side, and do not go in what they call the Indian file 
?. one following the other. No collisi'on take.s. 
place. Nor that curious phenomenon which often 
occurs in India of two persons coming from opposite 
directions, who suddenly meet face to face and tiy 
to pass each other, but with an unanimity of purpose 
^\'■orthy of a better cause they repeatedly move to 
the same side rendering all means of egress impos- 
.sible except through each other’s bod\', when at 
length they suddenl)' change their mind and shoot 
across as if b}' a sudden inspiration. Such things do 
not happen in London, for the rule is universally 
followed that foot-passengers should keep to the 
right. Carriages keep to the left. 

But if any one wishes to see what a concourse of 
active human beings is like, he must go to the City at 
office time between the hours of nine and ten in the 
morning. We have fairs in India where thousands and 
tens of thousands meet and form a motlev crowd, but in 
India everything is inert and dead, e\'en a crowd of' 
living men. The listless indolent look noticed in the 
face of prisoners while at work, or in the face of men 
dragged from their homes to work under the forced 
labour system prevalent in certain parts of India, is. 
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merely an exaggerated form of expression natural to 
the Indian races. The. resigned submissive expression 
of an Indian face suggests to one’s mind the idea that 
the owner has, after a long course of reasoning, come 
to the conclusion that he had no business to be born, 
and that he is constantly smarting under the sense 
of wrong done to him by being sent to this world 
against his strong wish to the contrary. He therefore 
goes through life as a prisoner goes through the task 
allotted to him, and brings the same energy to bear 
upon his work as does the forced labourer while 
employed in carrying the Jkdmpdn of his petty Rana 
or the baggage of a European tourist through the 
meandering paths on the outer slopes of the Hima- 
layas. In point of fact the high intellectuality of the 
Indian races, being driven back by the rampant forces 
of nature to work in an imaginative sphere, has create 
ed a diseased state of mind. This disease assumes 
more and more a virulent form as a man advances in 
age, and it becomes positively mischievous to the 
well-being of the nation at large if a man happens to 
have deserved by his education and abilities to be a 
leader of men in his younger days. Respect due to 
age enhances his prestige, and his words are received 
as gospel by the younger generations, however absurd 
and antagonistic they may be to all notions of na- 
tional economy. In short, the whole nation is suf- 
fering from a_ mental aberration which my country- 
men fondly call intense religiousness. Hence per- 
haps this vacant look. It is impossible for a Hindu 
to comprehend the earnest reality of life, unless ' he 
witnesses that mighty human stream which every 
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morning pours into that little bit of ground, measur- 
ing 632 acres, called the “City.” Eight hundred 
thousand human beings and seventy thousand vehicles 
daily pass in and out of this, little space. It is, 
the centre of the earth, the heart which supplies 
the life-blood to the commerce of the world, and 
sends forth the impulse by force of which the 
Esquimaux hunts the seal among the icebergs on 
the Greenland coast, the whaler braves the perils 
of the polar seas, the Chinaman’s ape plucks the 
tea from the steepest hills, and the savage Negro 
•pursues ^ the fleet ostrich in the boundless deserts of 
Central Africa. Here luck finds its due, merit its 
reward ; fortunes are daily made and lost ; hearts 
elated and hearts broken. In what number? Ah, 
who can collect such statistics of this microcosm of 
the world ! 

Among this flowing multitude may be noticed the 
rich banker. He began the battle of life under serious 
difficulties, but his serene face will tell you that he 
has succeeded in overcoming them. He has been 
honest, industrious, frugal, and methodical, and air 
ways knew how to take the best advantage of ever}?^ 
opportunity that came in his way. He has risen in 
life not by chance, but by sheer force of mind. He, 
now occupies a palatial residence in the- suburbs with 
a large garden attached to it, owns a deer-preserve 
in the Highlands, and has English governesses for his 
children and Swiss maids for. his daughters. The 
family lives in a sumptuous style, as may be seen 
from the variety of food daily placed on the table. 
For breakfast they usually have — ham and eggs, sole 
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(fish), mutton-chop, veal cutlets, 6x tongue, bread of 
different sorts, vegetables, tea and coffee. Being a busi- 
ness man, the brealcfast was rather early for a rich family 
(8-30 A.H.), and was somewhat hurried. The banker 
himself took his lunch at a restaurant in the City. 
The luncli at home for the family at 1-30 usally consisted 
of — Imperial soup ; mayonnai.se of salmon, pickled 
salmon ; lobster salad ; York ham, pigeon pie with 
truffles ; forequarter of lamb, sirloin of beef ; Vic- 
toria jelly ; strawberry cream ; French pastry ; Venice 
bread, rout cakes; pineapple and filberts for deseit; 
with hoclc, claret, sherry, and champagne for drink. 
Afternoon tea at 4 was simple, consisting of tea, 
bread, cakes, and a little cold meat, and tongue. 
Dinner at 7 P.M., was elaborate in which the whole 
family joined. It consisted of— clear turtle soup; 
turbot and lobster sauce, fried fillet of soles ; haunch of 
venison ; saddle of mutton ; roast sirloin of beef ; roast 
duck ; boiled chicken ; pine apple cream ; macedoin of 
fruits, savoy cakes, cheese, biscuits ; grapes ; melons ; 
filberts; walnuts; sparkling champagne, pale sherry, 
hock, claret, and port wine for drink. The ladies pass 
their time in visiting friends, in needle- work, and in 
reading novels in Knglish, German, or French. Ger- 
man and French are indipensable for a .lady’s educa- 
tion. He sent his first two daughters to France for 
education ; but a younger one is now in Heidelberg, 
for Germany is the fashion of the day. One of the girls 
is a great linguist : besides French and German she 
has perfect command over Spanish and Italian, as 
also some knowledge of Greek and Latin. Two 
aunts of the family can boast of extensive learning 
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and high scientific acquirements. Such women are 
usually very stiff, and they are nick-named ‘‘Blue 
stockings.” 

The time passed by the banker in the drawing 
room after dinner is perhaps the most agreeable 
part of his life. The incidents of one evening 

may be mentioned. As soon as dinner was finished 
the whole -family repaired there. A cheerful fire 

was burning which shed a soothing influence all 

over the room and imbued the mind of every one 
present with a sense of voluptuous comfort, the 
charm of which was further enhanced by the density 
of the darkness outside, where the angry wind 

with terrific hisses and growls was chasing my- 

riads of cotton-like snow flakes, driving some to 
seek shelter among crevices of houses, edges of 
balconies, and hat-brims and pockets of passengers, 
bringing others to bay under the wall opposite the 
leeside of the road, and compelling some to rush 
for refuge into the narrow passage of the bricklayer’.s 
cottage close by, as the little girl opened the 

street door for her belated father. The matron 
of the house presided over this family assem- 
blage. She sat on her chair with needle work on 
her lap, surrounded by her young ones, one on the 
sofa, one on a low chair, while two squatted on the 
ground near her feet along with a sleepy dog whom 
they began b}?’ turns to fondle and tease. The young 
Miss of eighteen just returned from the Continent 
Avas asked for music. She AA'ent to the piano and 
sang, Avhile a young neighbour, invited to dinner, 
stood by her side and turned oA-er the pages of 
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the music. Meanwhile the master of the famity 
reclining on his easy chair was enjoying a quiet nap 
dreaming of the bright faces with which God has 
blessed him. After the music and the usual compli- 
ments to the lady for her performance, a little girl 
of nine was requested to recite a short poem. She- 
did it beautifully, and the piece she selected was well 
suited to the time and the weather outside. The 
story ran thus : — 'The wife of a life-boat man was 
ailing for some time. On the night in question she 
grew worse. Her husband sat by her side with the 
palm of her left hand within both of his, and mourn- 
fully watched the pale face and the hard breathing 
which he supposed was getting less and less every 
minute. He thought she would go with the tide ; 
she herself thought so too. The night was pitch dark 
and a furious storm raged outside. At this moment, 
the boom of a distant gun rang above the howling 
storm and the roar of the waves that thundered on 
the rocky coast, the signal of distress from a ship- 
about to be wrecked. Another gun signified to him 
the summons to his duty. He hesitated to leave his 
dying wife, but she insisted upon his going. “ Jack,” 
she softly murmured, — “you must leave me to obey 
the call to your duty. Our Alfred left home these 
five years. The poor boy may have gone to sea, 
and, who knows ? that in this wild night he may 
be at this moment in some unknown shore in the 
same situation as the men in the yonder vessel are. 
May be, I will be no more when you come back, 
but. Jack, for this act of yours God will bless you 
and our dear Alfred. My last wish has been to see 
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my poor boy before X died, but as it is not to tie, I 
will when tlie moment arrives cheerfully resign my 
soul to Him who does everything for our good, 
God bless you.” Jack and his comrkdes bravely 
rowed the lifeboat to the vessel in distress. It was, 
however, ‘completely wrecked and all hands washed 
away except a boy who tenaciously clung to th'e 
ropes high up in the mast. Him they saved with 
consideiable difificully and at great risk of their own 
lives. Jack found in him his long lost son Alfred. 
His wife w'as living w^hen he came back. The sight 
of hei son w^hom she dotingly loved gave her new 
life. She recovered, and she and Jack and Alfred 
were happy ever afterw'ards. The little girl repeated 
these lines with such grace and animation that as 
she sat dowm shouts of applause from everyone 
present greeted her ears. This is how respectable 
Englishmen pass their evenings. Any one w^ho as 
a guest shared in all these innocent enjoyments w'ill 
ever aflcnvaids associate the English fireside with 
one of tlic most refined ideas of human happiness 
possible in this w^orld of troubles. 

The next unit in the crowed wdiom I shall notice 
is a young assistant in a shop. He married a pretty 
dress-maker against the wush of his fatlier and has 
therefore been discarded by him. The young pair 
and the little baby, one year old, live on tliirty 
shillings a week, out of w'hich they pay 8 shillings 
as lent for tw'o small rooms furnished wuth their own 
furniture taken -on the hire system now universal 
in London. It is almo'st the same system under 
W'hich a cartsman in Calcutta is provided w'ith money 
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to buy a cart which he repay.s with an exorbitant 
rate of interest by dail}^ instalments ; with this 
difference that the furniture man supplies the furniture 
in kind, the price of which is paid to him by weekly 
instalments. Furniture to the value of £$0 can be 
had on a pa3^ment of lo shillings per w'eek. This man 
pa3"s 5 shillings a week for the things he has taken, 
These consist of — carpets bed wash-stand 

and mirror £j, sofa £2, six chairs £2. 2, mahogany 
drawer £s, three tables £y, perambulator £1. 10, 
book-shelf ; total £2^. 12. o. The food of the 
family costs about iSs. 6d. per week, distributed as 
follows : — Meat 6s., bread 2s. 4d., \-egetables is. 

pd., butter is., tea, sugar, and milk 2s,, oatmeal for 
porridge is. /d., beer is. 2d.; total i5-s. lod. The 
remaining is. 2d., is not enough for coal, soap, wash- 
ing, clothing, and other miscellaneous expenses, but 
the little wife does some sewing which not onl3' pays 
the deficit but leaves a slight surplus, by the aid of * 
3vhich the young pair is gradually feathering its nest. 
She also cooks the food and does all household work 
except ^vash^ng. They have breakfast at half past 
seven, which consists of porridge, bread and butter, 
and tea. The3' take their dinner at 2 p.m. On 
Sunday they have hot joint, the same meat cold on 
Monda3^ and the same meat stewed on Tuesda3A A 
new joint comes on table on Wednesda3' which is 
made to last till the end of the week. Most people 
who work far from home take their dinner at eating- 
houses and restaurants of different degrees of respect- 
tability according to circumstances. Such a dinner 
costs from 6d. upwards. For 6d. a plate of meat 
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and vegetables is given. Some people manage to 
have a dinner at 4d. for which they get a pork-chop 
and fried onions. There are shops especially for this 
sort of dinner. It is difficult to fix the lowest sum 
■on which a poor man can maintain a family in such 
an expensive place as England. There are men 
who with a family of five or six children live 
on I a week. This sounds a large sum when 
applied to India, but it is not so in England. In 
this country a man can subsist on id. a day and can 
•do without many things which in England are 
indispensably necessary for the maintenance of 
health. In many parts of the United Kingdom the 
poor people can seldom afford to have meat. Bread, 
potatoes, and oat-meal are their chief food staples. 
An Indian student can have board and lodging in 
England for 30 shillings a week, but he cannot 
do without another 30 shillings to pay his washing, 
railway fare, and various other items of expenditure 
which one does not foresee but are sure to come up. 
A middle aged gentleman who goes there for sight- 
seeing cannot do at less then a week. 

I shall now notice a young girl of about twenty 
belonging to a toy shop where she serves as 
an assistant. She was saying to her friend that 
she could live on love. Her case is a sad one. One 
Saturday night three years ago she paid six pence 
at the door of a public bath and was admitted to a 
hall where a ball was being held. Such balls take 
place weekly or bi-weekly in many parts of London 
and are got up as a private speculation by enterprising 
individuals like the proprietor of the baths. They 
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are largely patronised by young folks of an affec- 
tionate turn of mind, who are in quest of worthy 
objects on whom to bestow their love. The young 
miss danced with a railway plate-layer, and im- 
mensely enjoyed the evening. Next day the plate- 
layer loitered about the toyshop for two long hours 
though he knew it never closed before seven. At last 
he met her on the road, and offered to see her home. 
She distinctly told him where she lived, yet the for- 
getful young man lost the way, but why she herself 
did not notice the mistake it is not explained. There 
was no help for it now ; they took many turnings, 
crossed the Hyde Park, sat there for a while to take 
rest, and further refreshed themselves with a glass of 
port wine each, which the Miss at first declined but 
was obliged to accept after much pressing on his 
part. Every day since that time the young man 
came punctually and escorted her home, not direct 
of course, but through streets and parks not quite 
on their way. Once he took her to a theatre and 
spent 6s, 4d., vis., 2 tickets 4s., ice is., two glasses of 
port wine 8d., omnibus 8d. Matters at last came 
to a crisis. All day long and in the still hours of 
night, the sweet face of the young maiden was ever 
present in the platelayer’s mind, and she too wonder- 
ed if the hour — ^hand of the shop clock now took 
more time to move towards VII, than heretofore. 
One Sunday while they sat side by side on a bench 
in the Hyde Park and watched the sport of wild 
ducks on the Serpentine, the young man broke silence 
and in the usual way told her his love and asked 
her to be his wife. She blushed, and cried, and at 
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the end she laid her head on the broad bosom of the 
plate-layer and whispered a little “Yes/' adding how- 
ever that she could not consent to be his wife with 
out the permission of her parents. This the young 
man readily obtained and they were “engaged.” For 
three long years they remained in this engaged state, 
because in the first place they wefe too young and 
in the next place the earnings of the plate-layer 
were not sufficient to maintain a wife and famil)'- 
So the parents advised and necessit}^ compelled them 
to wait. A short time ago, the plate-layer got a 
more lucrative employment in another railway and 
then they talked of marriage and their future pros* 
pects. But alas, for the treachery and fickleness of 
man! He went to Margate on a week’s leave, “to 
take ” as he said, “ the smoke of London out of his 
system.” While on an excursion boat, he met there 
a young girl with a prettier face, Avith AA’hich he was 
at once OA^er head and ears in loA'e, she on her part 
nothing loath to accept his attentions. Their mutual 
relations did not hoAA^ever assume, any precise form, 
for the laAv court and breach of promise loomed 
before the mental vision of the -amorous SAvain, but 
it Avas understood that they Avould meet again in 
London, On his return his coolness Avas at once 
noticed by his forsaken SAA^eetheart. He did not 
meet her Avith that AA^armth natural on such occasions 
the breach Avidened when the indifference develop 
ed into studied neglect, and it Avas a positive insult 
Avhen the young man one day thrcAv himself in her 
AA'ay in company Avith his neAV love. It broke tlie 
poor girl’s heart, but Avomanly pride came to het aid 
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which enabled her to meet the vile conduct of her 
unworthy lover with supreme contempt. But a 
woman’s love is not effaced in a day ; true affection 
leaves in her tender heart a deep scar which is often 
carried through life. To one friend only she con- 
fided her deep grief, to whom she said sobbing, that 
she could have lived upon love if they had nothing 
to live upon. 

This was however an exceptional case. Such 
meetings and such “goings out” generally end in 
marriage. The time of courtship with its first sensa- 
tion of love, the earnest longing to see the object 
of one’s affection, the joy of meeting, the pain of 
separation, the hopes and doubts, and many little 
things which make one now transcendently happy, 
now dolefully miserable, they remember in after 
days as the sweetest moments of life. The mind 
of an oriental youth can be possessed with a tempo- 
rary infatuation, but it has really no opportunity to 
experience the romance of love. The custom of the 
country has thus deprived him of one of the charm- 
ing excitements of life. 

But the individual who has the strongest reason 
to curse this custom is the Indian novelist. To write 
a novel.without a love story is to play Hamlet with- 
out its hero, or to sing Ramayana leaving out the 
name of Rama. Reluctantly he therefore falls back 
upon bygone times when lovely damsels were allow- 
ed to roam about at their pleasure ; or he fabricates 
far-fetched stories of latter days, when the Muham- 
madan invaders of India carried their victorious aims 
from one end of the country to the other ; or still 
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later, when in the early days of British rule Dacoits 
ravaged the villages of l^engal. Charles Dickens 
has thus narrowly escaped from wholesale piracies 
being committed upon him, but historical romance- 
writers of Europe ha^re not fared so well in his hands. 

In a sober point of view, the oriental is no suffercr 
for this want of romance in his life, and in the- matter 
of family happiness at least, he can altogether dis- 
pense with the pity which Englisli people often bestow 
upon him. There is more concord in an Indian family 
consisting of father, mother, uncles, aunts, brothers, 
sisters, brothers-in-law, sons-in-law, nephews, grand- 
sons, grand-daughters and all sorts of near and distant 
relations, than in an English family of husband, wife, 
,a few children, and a mother-in-law. An Indian 
husband and wife have no chance of comparing their 
lot with that of others, so they arc content. They 
■grow up together from childhood, and left solely to 
themselves they learn to like cacli other, and their 
affections are soon fixed on the little progeny which 
come to them at an early age. Besides, it requires a 
little spirit to quarrel. 

But happiness or no happiness, the present state of 
things shall not continue if India is to take her place 
among the civilised countries of the globe. Educa- 
tion and liberty among women may jeopardise famiK- 
peace to a certain extent by creating new ideas and 
aspirations in their heads and making them impatient 
of control, but it is the old, old story of the tyrant 
to disregard the inestimable advantages of knowledge 
and to lay stress on its little drawbacks. Infant 
marriage must cease, and women must be fully 
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GiTicincipcLtccl not only in IiicHh but in a.11 countiics 
of tlie world. At all events, let China glory in her 
pdti'icc poiistfts ^ but in no form whatsocAei .shall it 
■exist in British India. Indian parents must be made 
to recognise the fact that they have no i ight to sell 
for money or to “ give away ” a helpless human 
being even to a worthy object. Within the last foit-^ 
night a Brahman acquaintance of mine ]Duicha.sed 
from her mother a little girl of four years foi Ivs. 3*^^- 
Facts like this can be easily gathered which would 
appal the most ardent admirer (jf Hindu society. 
Among the poorer classes thousands of infants are 
ever}^ year bought and sold undei the name of 
marriage. If religion i.s the root of thi.s evil, no right- 
minded man can support that religion, for a man has 
no more right to dispo.se of an infant on religious 
grounds, than he has to allow his aged mother to 
become a ^(iti or to offer a human sacrifice to hi.s 
tutelary deity. 

But the most serious argument brought forward 
again.st /ianana emancij^ation i.s that education and 
liberty in women will lead to immorality. 1 venture 
to sav this notion is entirely a mistaken one. 
L may not approve some of the Fuiopean cu.stom.s 
and may not desire their inti eduction into thi.s 
country, but thi.s I can unhesitatingly assert that 
with all the education, a.11 the ficednm, and all the in- 
dependence allowed to women in Europe there is not 
more immorality there than there i.s in India. An 
opinion of Indian morality based on the conduct of 
the .servant women of Calcutta will be as sound as 
g.n opinion of English morality based on the condu...t 
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of the street girls of London. An English woman 
values chastity and honour as much as an Indian woman 
does. In her strong sense of duty an Englishman has 
implicit trust ; and even if he is otherwise disposed the 
Englishwoman has the spirit to compel it from him. 

With all the meekness and modesty of the Indian, 
woman, her kindly and affectionate disposition, her 
religious fervour, her strong love of virtue, her 
sense of self-respect, and all the good qualities 
with which nature has endowed her, it is very 
ungrateful on our part to entertain the notion that 
she cannot be trusted unless she is kept under lock 
and key. After all, if confidence cannot be placed, 
in the honour of a Avoman that woman is not 
Avorth taking care of. The relation betAveen man. 
and Avoman Avas careful]}' defined by the early sages 
of India. It Avas a sacred knot AA'hich tied the sexes 
by the rules the}' laid doAvn. Duties of human life, 
not carnalit}', demanded this blending of destiny 
Avith destin}', spirit Avith spirit. Nobler sentiments 
haA'e not been uttered in the AA'orld than Avhat those 
sages said about the relation betAA'een man and 
AA'oman. Yet, the light AA'hich diml}' burnt in the 
forest homes of a feAV Brahman ascetics scarcely cast 
a momentai'}’ -flicker on the deep gloom outside.. 
Outside all Avas darkness, Avhere passions raged 
strong among the diverse races In all stages of ciA'ili- 
zation that peopled India then, as iaoaa'. That light 
in the forest soon burnt itself out ; so that I am noAv 
forced to admit that the respectful deference sheAvn, 
to Avomen in -Europe can scarcel}’ be seen in this 
counti'}’, ard that saA'agery not chiA'alry Avill as a rule 
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be experienced by a young' woman who would daie 
•act against the present customs, and gaily laugh and 
chat and go about aill alone in the streets. The veiy 
strangeness of her conduct, and the very fact of such 
a conduct being hitherto associated with disrespect- 
ability, would bring down upon her suspicions of the 
worst kind and would subject her to all mannei of 
•anno 3 ^ances. Yet, the bright faces of women, the 
reflection of their pure innocent hearts, freely moving 
around us, can alone efface the brutal instincts ^ which 
man has received as a legacy from his pnmitivc 
•ancestor and which still maintains the kinship ^ be- 
tween him and the lower animals. A period of painful 
>ordeal has to be pas.sed through by those bold 
spirits among us who dare go ahead of. their time, 
•dare ignore the drawbacks of a weakened nationa 
•character in which their own is included, dare face 
•all the consequences of a sudden influx of light where 
all was darkness before, and dare despise all the evils 
to be feared from their terrible environments. All 
honour, therefore, to them. For little do we know what 
hicalculable mischief this anomalous position of wo- 
men in our society has done to the country ! Give us 
-mothers like English mothers to bring up our boys, 
young girls to spur impetuous youth.5 on to noble deeds, 
wives to steer our manhood safely through the whirl- 
•pools of life, and elegant ladies to refine, revive, and 
invigorate our rotten society — then India will be re- 
generated in twenty years’ time. 

The day after our arrival in London, we saw an 
•article in tlie Daily News triumphantly proclaiming 
to the world that Mr. Gladstone was about to in- 
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troduce in Parliament a “Bill for the better Govern- 
ment of Ireland,” which would for ever set at rest 
the strifes and dissensions in that unhapp}' countr}', 
make the Irish peaceful and prosperous, and unite 
them eternally to England in the closest bond of 
amity and goodwill. Having lost all touch with the 
outside world for about a month, we could not realise 
the portentous nature of the news learnt for the first 
time. There were no outward symptoms to fore- 
shadow any kind of serious commotion, nor were 
any distant rumblings heard of that tremendous storny 
which soon threiv English society into violent con- 
vulsions. But in truth we were deceived. Under 
that superficial calm, the mind of conservative London 
was boiling and surging in nervous anxiety about the 
bold step which the Grand Old Man was about 
to take. Rumours of Mr. Gladstone’s contem- 
plated proposals had already got abroad, the “ Se- 
paration ” cry had already been taken up by his 
opponents, and four daj's before our arrival a meeting 
was held at the Guildhall protesting against the- 
grant of Home Rule to Ireland. How the Bill 
was introduced in Parliament, how on that day 
the House was croivded by members and visitors 
from early morning, how the Bill was received, 
how it was defeated, and how Parliament was dis- 
soh’ed, are matters of history with which This nar- 
rati\'e has no concern. What struck me most -forcibly 
at the moment was the mistake which Mr. Gladstone- 
made in justifying his Bill almost entirel}' on grounds 
of right and justice. His opponents sneeringly said — 

“ Did ever a politician utter such arrant nonsense before ?• 
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Right and justice indeed ! As if the world is governed 
by sentimentality ! Such noble doctrines .should have 
been reserved for the defence of acts like the extirpa- 
tion of a patriotic band striving to free their country 
from the domination of foreign usurers, or the bom- 
bardment of an inoffensive town.” In such a sweep- 
ing measure when self-interest was so much at stake, 
Mr. Gladstone no doubt overestimated the sense of 
justice among his people, however strong it may be. 
But nevertheless it reflects great credit on the English 
nation that a veteran statesman lilce him could place 
such absolute reliance on Englishman’s proverbial love 
of justice in such a momentous question. 

Such a thing was unknown in the East. Even in 
our halcyon days, when on many points we reached 
such a moral altitude that European nations have 
not yet been able to arrive at, we never thought of 
such international obligations. In comparision to the 
rules of warfare laid down five thousand years ago, 
just before the battle of Kurukshetra was fought, the 
results of the Geneva Convention sink into uttei 
insignificance. But our kings never knew that it was a 
sin to rob a neighbour of his kingdom, or to efface 
by despatches and regulations the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral deficiencies of a conquered people, 
in order to being them up to a level with the con- 
cjuerors. Religion permitted a king to make con- 
c[uests, and there the matter ended. It is solely from 
English teachings that we have learnt to criticise inter- 
national politics in a moral point of view. But we go 
to the extreme. Being weak and powerless ourselves 
Ave have found it convenient to heedlessly criti- 
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else the acts of the strong and the powerful. We make 
no allowance for the imperfection of human nature 
and expect that Englishmen should always do what 
is right. This is expecting from them more than 
what we found in the celestial politics of our gods. 
Take for instance that shabby swindling transaction 
by which the gods deprived the Asuras of their share 
in the spoils of the Ocean churned out by their joint 
labour, to which any lawyer of to-day would say 
they were legally and morally entitled ; or that mean 
deceptiqn which the gods, enamoured of her beauty, 
tried to practise on poor Damayanti, but in which 
they most ignominiously failed. If I were an English- 
man, I would feel highly flattered by the abuse daily 
poured upon the head of the English for their pro- 
ceedings in Egypt and other places, and would mo- 
destly take it as a high compliment to the English 
character which all orientals thus tacitly acknowledge 
as more god-like than the nature of their own gods. 
I do not defend a wrong act. I simply take into 
consideration what the world is, and think what we 
would have done ourselves had we the power to do 
what we liked under circumstances in which self- 
interest required a deviation from ■ the right path. 
Criticise by all means every public measure, but 
criticise wisely, soberly, and honourably. 

In my point of view, even what my country i- 
men call the sanctimonious way of doing a wrong 
reflects great credit on the English nation, for it proves 
the existence in the country of a large body of right- 
minded people who required to be hoodwinked and de- 
ceived. Of all countries in the world, this party is very 
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strong in England, and it gains fresh accession in 
stength as each year rolls to its end ; otherwise 
slavery could not have been abolished, Catholic dis- 
abilities could not have been removed, the Protestant 
Church in Ireland could not have been disendowed, 
or the Alabama case could not have been settled 
without a war. Mr. Gladstone appealed to this party, 
but either he overestimated its strength or he asked 
too much of it ; for England could not be asked 
to make a more tremendous sacrifice than to consent 
to the separation of Ireland from the Empire, as 
many understood by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. The crea- 
tion of a little disaffected independent state in such 
close proximity to England would simply mean the 
annihilation of the British Empire. But Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill, with all its defects, never meant separation. 

The main strength of the cause espoused by Mr. 
Gladstone lay in the self-interest of the Briti.sh na- 
tion, the morality of the measure being only a 
secondary and auxiliary force. Mr. Gladstone did 
not utilise the main strength to its fullest extent, 
and frittered away the auxiliary force by making 
too much use of it. To an outsider, who could 
watch the controversy in a calm and dispassionate 
way, it would appear that he could easily ha^•c 
taken the wind out of his opponents’ sail, and couLl 
honourably, more forcibly, and with a better pros- 
pect of success point out in his first speech that 
it was not separation that he contemplated, but 
the pacification of Ireland and a cordial union 
between the sister islands. This object must have 
to be gained anyhow for the preservation of the 
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British Empire apcl for the general welfare of 
humanity ; for, the destruction of thi_s colossal power 
Avith its ramifications thrown on every quarter of 
the globe will upset the equilibrium of the world, 
Avill produce more direful calamities than what 
resulted from the subversion of the Roman Empire, 
and Avill push civilisation many centuries back- 
wards. Mr. Gladstone and his party subsequently 
discovered their mistake, but it was then too late ; 
the ciy of “Paper Union” was lost amidst the din 
of “ Separation ” which resounded throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Does a union exist between 
England and Ireland now, or did it ever exist before ? 
No, never. Ireland has always been treated as a con- 
quered countr)'. She had a Parliament of her own, 
but it never had any independent power, except only 
for seventeen }'ears from 1783 to 1800, when by 23 Geo. 
Ill, c. 28, full power was relegated to it in all matters 
of legislation and judicature: but that was at a time 
when the world was in an unsettled state from the 
effects of the Ph'ench Revolution, which made it 
impossible for it to get a fair trial. The country has 
been in a chronic state of rebellion, open or covert,, 
.since Pope Adrian IV. authorised the Anglo-Normans 
of England to partition its lands among themselves 
seven hundred )'ears ago, and since that time Ireland 
always took advantage of England’s home or foreign 
troubles. The disaffection of Ireland could be over- 
looked with safet)' so long as England ivas a first class 
military power, but since the Continental powers have 
hugely increased their fighting capabilities, England can 
no longer allow Ireland to remain in her present 
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State. Ireland must have to be throughly united to 
England. Only two courses are open for the achieve- 
ment of this object ; one is to adopt a conciliatory 
measure, full and complete, like that proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone, and the other is to treat Ireland 
just as Germany is now treating the conquered 
province of Alsace, i. r., to compel the Irish to’ leave- 
their country and then people it with Englishmen. 
But before the adoption of such a drastic measure, 
a chance should be given to the Irish to become 
peaceful members of the State. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
would have gi\’en them that chance. If they had 
abused it, the whole world would have cried, shame I 
on Ireland, and England for her self-preservation 
would then have been perfectly justified to denude- 
her of her disaffected population. England is suffi- 
ciently strong to do justice to Ireland in the first 
place, and to punish her for her perfid}'. if the 
worst comes to the worst. The third course of half- 
hearted coercion, and imperfect measures for the 
settlement of the land question is not onl)' waste of 
time but highh’ mischievous in the long run. The- 
people of India -are w'-atching with keen interest this 
Irish controversy ; for they know that in time to come,, 
though it may be very remote to-da\’, England will 
have to decide a bigger Home Rule question — the- 
Home Rule for India. No Indian dreams of separa- 
ting his country from the influence of England : the 
highest aspiration of Young India is to have the 
privileges of a British Colony. They want to nation- 
alise British Rule in India. 

To an Indian on the spot, the political activity 
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displayed on this occasion by the people was a great 
novelty. In eastern countries the personality of the 
sovereign was the guiding principle in all matters 
affecting the commonwealth. The country belonged to 
the king, who could sell, gamble away or make a gift of 
it to any one he pleased, along with the people inhabit- 
ing it. Instances of this kind often occurred in India 
in her best da 3 ^s, and on such occasions the people 
instead of making a manly protest, tore their hair and 
wept like women. It is quite different in England. 
There every individual is part and parcel of the sove- 
reign power. They feel their own importance, know 
their responsibility, and are worthy of the trust. 1 1^ 
dignified bearing of the people, when the Home Rule 
discussion was at its height, was surely a treat for an 
Indian. In theatres, in railways, in omnibuses, and in 
•all public places the topic of conversation was Glad- 
stone, Ireland, Home Rule, Union, and Separation. 
Fashionable gentlemen in their clubs, merchants at their 
desks, traders behind the counters, mechanics in their 
■workshops, cabmen sitting on their cabs, waiters and 
Avaitresses in the restaurants, roughs in public houses, 
■railway porters, news-vendors, every man and woman 
freely discussed this important matter, . and every 
•one felt that on him rested the responsibility of 
•deciding this momentous question. In London we 
could hardly meet with a single supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone ; his adherents were in the country, 
chiefly in Scotland. If we were to believe what half 
the people of England said about Mr. Gladstone, we 
would conclude that a more self-seeking man than 
lie the world never produced ; while on the other 
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hand the other half worshipped him as a demigod* 
One day, as I purchased a copy of the Pall Mall Gazette 
at the South Kensington railway station, a man, who 
was standing by seeing the paper in my hand, began 
to abuse Mr. Gladstone most scandalously. Among^ 
other things he said for my special behoof that Mr. 
Gladstone was an “ old washerwoman.” On this some 
one said that in that case “ his hands at least are clean.” 
Unaccustomed as we are to the subtleties of party 
politics, we were perfectly bewildered at the excite- 
ment Mr. Gladstone’s Bill produced in the country* 
All this, however, will pass awa\', Ireland will get her 
Home Rule, in some form or other, there will be a firm 
union of hearts, and future generations will look back 
with a smile upon this madness of the time. Grattan 
said in 1780 — “ I wish for nothing but to breathe, in 
this our land, in common with my fellow-subjects, the 
air of liberty, I have no ambition, unless it be the 
ambition to break your chain, and contemplate your 
glory. I never vrill be satisfied so long as the mean- 
est cottager in Ireland has a link of the British chain 
clanking to his rags. He may be naked ; he shall 
not be in iron. And I do see the time is at hand, the 
spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted ; and 
though great men should apostatize, }’et the cause 
will live ; and though the public speaker should die, 
yet the immortal fire shall outlast the organ which 
conveyed it, and the breath of liberty, like the word 
of the holy man, will not die with the prophet, but 
survive him.” Mr, Gladstone may now give expres- 
sion to similar sentiments. 

Just after olir arrival I saw in the papers mention 
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of a meeting of the Nihilists held in London. My 
mind is never clear on the subject of Nihilism, 
so I cannot say whether they are a s'et of mad 
men and women or a misguided band of fanatics, who 
believe in the possibility of driving out distress 
from a world where God has ordained that misery 
should exist for the progress of the human race. 
At any mte a more determined and disinterested set 
of individuals the world perhaps never saw. The 
martyr dies after suffering unspeakable tortures buoy- 
ed up with the hope that as soon as his life is- extin- 
guished his soul would fly to heaven ; the Ghazi rush- 
es to death cheered b}^ the vision of charming hquris, 
crystal fountains of nectar, and other jDleasures of 
Muhammadan paradise ; the Hindu woman burns heij 
self with the full belief of meeting her husband in a 
better world ; e\-en the patriot or the warrior dies 
for his country in full faith in his God and in the 
justice of his cause. Ikit what has the Nihilist to 
hope for? He does not believe in God, nor docs 
he believe in the c.xistence of the soul and 

the future world. A Nihilist calmly sacrifices 
himself ■''or herself, as is frequently the case) for 
an idea! It is a pit}'’ that such self-abnegation 
should be stained with innocent blood and that 

their vile deeds should deserve them to be .reckoned 
as the enemies of the human race. To fight 

or die for an idea is beyond the conception 
of the Indian mind. It Is however universal in 
Europe where the people are alwa}'s ready to make 

immense sacrifices for a principle. The story of 

the boy who got a black eye is very much to the 
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point. On being asked how he got it, he explained 
that he fought another lad who said that his sister 
. squinted, and he got the worst of the encounter. 
“Does your sister really squint?” “Oh no, a’int no 
sister ” was the reply. “ Then why did you fight ?” 
“ It is for the principle of the thing,” was the most 
conclusive argument set forth for his fighting and 
getting the black e}^. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE EXHIBITION AND ITS VISITORS. 

On the 4th of May 1886, the Colonial and the 
Indian Exhibition was opened. It was a bright and 
glorious morning, Queen’s weather, as the people 
of England call it, when we first saw our beloved 
Empress. No British subject can conceive a higher 
honour than to have the privilege of doing obeisance 
to his august Sovereign. And are we not the favourite 
children of our Empress-mother? In all the presenta- 
tions when one could watch her mild benevolent 
face as the representatives of the different nations 
filed past, she had always a special kind look for us 
poor Indians. The gratified expression on her face 
when our artisans touched her feet must be imprinted 
on every one’s mind who witnessed the touching 
scene. I tell this to my people— be he from the, rug- 
ed plains of Peshawar or the alluvial swamps in the 
Brahmaputra valley, from the snow-covered Bhot or 
the scrubby country near Cape Comorin, — that our 
Empress-mother takes a deep personal interest in the 
welfare of her I ndian children. 

At 11-30 their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Whales, accompanied by Prince Albyt 
Victor of Wales, and the Princesses Louise, Vic- 
toria, and Maud arrived at the Exhibition escorted 
by the Life Guards. The other members of the 
Royal Family invited to take part in the cere- 
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mony were the Crown Princess of Germany, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Prince Alfred of Edinburgh, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Prince and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig Holstein, Prin- 
cess Louise and Marchioness of Lome, Marquis 
of Lome, Princess Beatrice, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, Duke of Cambridge, Princess Mary 
Adelaide, Duke of Teck, Princess Victoria Teck, 
Princess Frederica of Hanover, Baron Von Pawel _ 
Rammingen, Duke and Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Prince and Princess Leiningen, Princess Alberta of 
Leiningen, Prince and Princess Louis of Batten- 
burg, Prince and Princess Edward of Sax-Weimar, 
Prince and Princess Victor of Hohenlohe-Langcn- 
burg, and the Countess Theodore Gleichen. At about 
T2 a flourish of trumpets by Her Majesty’s State 
Trumpeters announced the arrival of the Queen. On 
entering the main avenue of the Exhibition, she was 
received by the Prince of Wales as the^ executive 
head of the Exhibition and by the other members of 
the Royal Family. The Queen wore a plain black dress, 
without any decorations, and unless from her majestic 
bearing you could hardly realise that you stood be- 
fore the great Sovereign of the vast British Empire. 
She first made a dignified courtesy to the assembly 
present and then kissed her relations. The represen- 
tatives of the various Colonies and India were then 
presented to her in a body by the Prince of Wales.. 
After this ceremony we were taken to another part 
of the Exhibition where the Indians waited with an 
address to be presented to the Queen. In the mean- 
time a procession was formed in the following- order 
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— {i) Pufstiivants of Arms, Rouge Dragon, Rouge 
Croix, Blue mantle,^ Portcullis; (2) Assistant Secre- 
taries and the Official Agent to the Royal Commis- 
sion and Members- of the Finance and Lighting Com- 
mittees ; (3) Heralds : Chester, Windsor, Lancaster, 
York, Somerset, Richmond ; (4) Her Majesty’s 

Commissioners and the Executive Commissioners 
for the Colonies and India; (5) Garter King of 
Arms, Treasurer of Ho-usehold, Comptroller of 
Household, Vice-Chamberlafn, Lord Steward, Lord 
Chamberlain ; The. Queen ; their Royal Highnesses 
the' Prince and Princess of Wales and other members 
of the Royal Family; (6) Acting Mistress of the 
Robes, Lady of the Bedchamber, Maids of Hondur. 
Women of the Bedchamber, Ladies in Attendance 
on the Royal Family; <7) Gold Stick in waiting^ 
Master of the Horse, Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, Captain of the Gentlemen at Arms, Lord in 
Waiting, Groom in Waiting, Keeper of her Majesty’s 
Privy Purse, liiquerries in Waiting, Gentlemen Usher 
in waiting. Comptroller— Lord Chamberlain’s Depart- 
ment, Silver Stick in waiting*. Field officer in brigade 
waiting and Gentlemen in waiting on the Ro3^al 
Family. 

The Procession started from the main entrance 
and proceeded through the vestibule where the 
clay figures representing the various races of the 
Indian soldiery were arranged in a row. Passing 
under the carved wood-work on which the Jaipur 
motto. “ Where Virtue is, there is Victory ” was em- 
blazoned, it entered the Indian Court glittering with 
the richest workmanship of our skilful artisans, and 
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finally it arrived before the “ Indian Palace ” where 
we waited. His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales 
here presented us individually to Her Majesty. The 
Indian artisans who stood in the opposite row were 
■instructed to receive the Queen with the salutation 
of “ Ram, Ram.” Among them were some devout 
Muhammadans, who cried “ Ram, Ram,” but being 
unaccustomed to such a strange mode of salutation, 
they added to it the words “ Al-Ahmad-ul-illah.” So 
they continually said — “Ram, Ram, Al-Ahm'aid-ul- 
illah. Ram, Ram, Al-Ahmad-ul-illah.” After this 
was over an address was read, and the procession 
then moved on. Not knowing what to do next we 
followed and passing through the Australian and the 
Canada Courts, we arrived at the Albert-Hall. As 
we were passing on our way. Sir Phillip Cunliffe-Owen 
came running to us and with a face full of concern 
•said. “ What are you doing ! ” Then we realised our 
-actual position. As soon as the address was read 
we followed Her Majesty and went on along with 
the Royal Family. We felt somewhat nervous 
and asked him, “Shall we go back.?” He said 
“ No, stay where you are.” We were very sorry for 
the mistake, but there was no help for it 5 v/e could 
not go back even if we would, for the passage behind 
was entirely blocked up. So we were obliged to stand 
where we were. The Ro3^al Albert Plall where the 
ceremony of opening the Exhibition was held is an im- 
mense circular building covered by a glass dome, and 
capable of holding 10,000 persons. It was buit by a 
Company in 1868— 71 at a cost of more than 30 lakhs 
of Rupees (^^200, 000). Every inch of space in this 
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vast building was occupied, and as I stood on the 
opposite end to that reserved for the public I could 
see nothing but an immense number of heads before 
me arranged in semi-circular rows one over the other. 
The Chair of State was placed on the Dais,- in front of 
which Her Majesty took her seat, His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales on her right, and the other 
members of the Royal Family standing on either 
side, with the Great Officers of State and the Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Household around them. As 
the procession entered the Albert Hall, the first verse- 
of the National Anthem was sung in English by 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. When Her 
Majesty reached the Dais the second verse was sungj 
in Sanskrit, as translated by Professor Max-Muller. 
The whole of the Anthem was thus rendered by 
him ; — 

Rdgn’uii prasadim'm, loka-prancitlinhii, p'ahis-\vara ! 

Tlic Queen, the gracious, world-renowned. Save, O Lord ! 

Laksluni prabhdsiniTn, saln'ipahdsiniTii, ta'm dirghasasinim,. 
p^hi'swara ! 

In victory brilliant, at enemies smiling, her long-ruling, Save 
O Lord ! 

Ehy asmadiswara, sati vin praliskira, ukl'chintldhi tan ! 

Approach, O our Lord, enemies scatter, annihilate them ! 
Takkhadma ndsya mtiyttska pasaya, palnasmadasiaya, saivan 
ganan ! 

Their fraud confound, tricks restrain. Protect, O then our Refuge., 
all people ! 

Tvadratna-bhushitam nigye kiroshitam, pahisAvara ! 

tVilh thy choice gifts adorned, in the kingdem long-divellirg,. 

Save O Lord 1 

Ra'gy.a-prnpalinim, saddhaima-salinim, tarn stotra malinim,. 
pahiswara ! 

Her, the j ealm-protecting, by good laws abiding, her with-, 
praise wreathed. Save O Lord ! 

After the second verse of the National Anthem 
ivas surg in Sanskrit, the third verse was done in 
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]i!ngli.sh. Madame Albani and the choir next sang 
an Ode written specially for the occasion by ,the 
Poet Laureate, Lord Tennyson. The Prince of Wales 
then read an address to Her Majesty, and presented 
to her a Catalogue of the Exhibition. Her Majesty 
•made a reply to it and commanded the Lord Cham- 
berlain to declare the Exhibition open, which 
being done, it was announced to the public by a' 
■flourish of trumpets b}^ Her Majesty’s .State Trumpe- 
ters, and by tlie firing of a royal salute in Hyde I^ark. 

India formed b}^ far the most interesting section 
of the Colonial and Indian Ivxhibition. Passing the 
vestibule at the main entrance, the visitor would 
stand before the clay models of the military races 
which uj^hold the power of England in the East. He 
would then be led to that gorgeous display of costly 
jewellery, gold and silver plate, bi'ass and copper vessels 
with tasteful designs, minute wood carving, inlay work 
on metal, stone and wood, lacquered ware of ruby, 
emerald and golden hue.s, costly fabrics woven by 
patient hands unrivalled in the world, and various 
'Other articles wliich from time immemorial excited 
the wonder and commanded the admiration of the 
western nations. As the visitor stood facing this vast 
panorama of India’s artistic wealth, he could watch 
■on his right the multitude crowding to the spot where 
the jungle life in India was illustrated in a rather 
•over-drawn vividness. Within a narrow compass 
was pressed the sloping .section of a low rugged hillj 
high trees with arms spreadini, in all directions, bushy 
undergrowths, .clumps of the feathery bamboo, the 
•I'.vild date with stumps of their petioles sticking on aU 
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sides of ihe stem, rank grass, and other accessories of 
a sub-Himalayan scenery. This miniature represen- 
tation of the happiest of hunting grounds in India was. 
densely packed with all sorts of big and small game,, 
the sight of which often elicited a sigh from the- 
superannuated sportsman, as the pleasant da)AS of his. 
youthful life rushed into his mind, when regard- 
iess of all danger from his ferocious enemy of .the 
forest and the more deadl}- jungle fever of the 
Tarai, he defiantl}^ strode through hills and swamps, 
dealing death and destruction wherever he went.. 
Here the mighty elephant was shewn with his. 
uplifted trunk, his mouth open, as if roaring from 
fear and pain, failing to shake off the royal tiger 
which had fixed his firm grip upon his huge head, from 
which several streams of blood trickled down dyeing 
the yellow grass below a mottled crimson. The 
roar of the elephant and the angry growl of the tiger 
had evidentl}'’ startled a herd of deer which might 
have been quieth’ grazing in the neighbourhood, but 
had now succeeded by rapid strides to gain the hill’ 
opposite the place where the fierce struggle was taking 
place ; all but a brave antler, which, after running for 
a certain distance, now stood still with an 'inquisitive 
look expressive of wonder, curiosity, and an earnest 
longing to sift to the bottom the cause of all thi.s. 
tremendous uproar. High up in the tree a herd, 
of monkeys, cowed with terror, crouched beneath, 
every leafy branchlet that afforded a hiding place, 
while the little babies clung fast to the breast of their 
mothers as the terrific howl resounded through the 
fore.st and echoed by the distant hills. The peafowl 
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had taken shelter among the green leaves, but the 
vultgre had risen in the air exultant at the prospect 
of the dainty meal which he knew by experience was 
being prepared by the brave tiger. In another part 
of the scene, the Bengal tiger was shewn in his atti- 
tude of noiselessly creeping through the friendly grass 
preparatory to that fatal spring on his unsuspecting 
prey. The jungle scene, though overdrawn, which 
could not probabl}- be helped owing to the small 
space at the. command of the designer, was altogether 
highly attractive. 

On the left hand of the visitor lay the Indian 
Economic Court where models of the various aborigi- 
nal races were interspersed among the products and 
manufactures of India. Here could be seen the short- 
statured Andamanese woman, bedecked with shells 
and leaves, the white skull of a near relation dangling 
on her jet black breast. Her husband stood near, 
spear in hand, his hair frizzled according to the most 
approved modern fashion. The original of this latter 
model was no doubt a regular dandy among his people. 
The Negrito type of the Andamanese bore a strong 
contrast to his neighbour, the Nicobarese, in whom 
the Malay element is predominant, although there 
seem to exist a strong admixture of the Mongolian 
blood in his veins. The Mongolian element grew 
stronger as the visitor passed on to the next group of 
models, consisting of the Burmans of the Irawady 
Delta and the Karens of the hills. Following up the 
ethnographical arrangement adopted in this court the 
visitor would next arrive to that most interesting 
assemblage of tribes that people the North-east fron- 
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tier of India, all belonging to the Mongolian family of 
the human race. There stood the tawny Sinpho, his 
head adorned with a helmet made of plaited rattan 
cane, and the everlasting Dao in his hand, with which 
he fights, chops off the head of his fallen foe, clears 
the forest land, cuts his scanty crop on the hillside, 
and does all sorts of household work. The proud 
Naga was there, fully equipped for war, dyed tufts 
of feather waving over his head, dyed humaii' and 
goat’s hair adorning his breast, a long richly decorated 
spear in one hand, while the other grasped a large 
shield made of tiger skin, the first trophy of his youth- 
ful ambition. His necklace of human and goat’s hair 
proclaimed to the world, that he, the proud wearer, 
received this decoration from his nation for the 
valour he displayed in the field and the stratagem he 
employed in securing a number of human heads from 
his tribal enemy. For none but a man successful in 
Obtaining such a trophy is allowed to wear this much- 
coveted mark of honour. After all, the Naga is a 
savage. His insignia of honour are therefore so crude 
and primitive. Had he been civilised he would have 
prided in stars and ribbons. His distinction is short- 
lived too, for it ends with his life. The praise of a 
hero, who has ruthlessly massacred men, women and 
children, robbed his weak neighbours of their property, 
and carried death and devastation wherever he has 
gone, is not sung by the bards ; nor are there any 
historians among the Nagas to record with admiration 
his wholesale butchery of fellow-beings ; nor do they 
possess any moralists to hold up his deeds before the 
mnid of the younger generation to point out to them 
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the noblest course by which a man can achieve ever- 
lasting glory. The poor Naga has therefore to be 
content with the short-lived honour of being privileg- 
ed to wear the necklace of human hair round his 
neck. But he kills not so much for that distinction 
as for the pleasure which the act of killing affords to 
most men of all nations, except, all honour to him, 
the Hindu. The greatest pleasure which wild tribes 
in all ages and in all parts of the world found in life 
was in exterminating their fellow-men living on the 
opposite side of a river or a hill. Civilised men in 
Hurope, restrained from cutting the throats of their 
neighbours, enjoy innocent pleasure by hunting to 
death the poor little fox, or by shooting the deer, or 
the pheasants and pigeons specially reared for the 
sake of being killed. The rich among them go to all 
parts of the world to kill. They may be seen follow- 
ing the wild deer among the pine forests of Norway 
after the chamois in the Swiss Alps, shooting the musk 
deer in the snowy Himalayas, hunting the Bengal 
tiger in the Sundarbans, killing the elephant among 
the dense forests of Ceylon, and pursuing the jump- 
ing kangaroo in the wilds of Australia, the camelo- 
pard in South Africa, and the wild goat among thvi 
•Roclcy Mountains. The religion of the Chnstian 
•teaches him to pay no heed to the earnest longing i j 
live, implanted in the mind of every living being ; he 
therefore kills, usefully or not, wherever he has the 
chance to do so. Of all nations in the world, the 
Hindu alone feels sorrow to shed blood, and is able to 
■realise the fact that such acts are against the dictates 
of mercy, for his religion teaches him to look upon 
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even- living thing as his own self. The power to 
relish destruction of life is developed in the Xaga in 
as lugh a degree as it is in the European. SomSime 
ago a Naga lad of fourteen acquired the badge of 
honour. He hid himself with his Dao in the bush 


near the spring of a neighbouring village at feud with 
his own, and he cut off the head of the first woman 
that came tliere to take water, which he carried in 
triumph to his elders, who immediately invested him 
with the insignia of honour. 


On the side of the Naga stood the Hill Miri of Assam. 
The customs and manners of this tribe agree in many 
respects with those of the Hindus of Loxver Bengal. 
Like the high-caste Brahmans their men practise poly- 
gam)- to a large extent Wives are purchased, but un- 
like the Hindu, they pay the price in kind and not in 
hard cash, tlie average rate per girl being three buffa- 
loes, thirt)- pigs, and a number of fowls. They also con- 
sider it fit to deprive their women of many privileges 
which the men enjo}-, and as in the case of the 
unfortunate Hindu widows, this tyranii)' is ■ extended 
•CA en to the matter of food. In explaining awa}- such 
injustice to women, the Miri assumes the same lofty- 
moral attitude which is often seen in educated Indians 
iHio, afraid of doing what is right against the 
mandates of the prevailing custom, find excuses Tor 
tneir moral cowardice on grounds of expedienc)-. 
Thus the Hill Miri disallom-s the flesh of tiger to 
women, though it is highly prized by the men, on the 
ground that it would make them too strong-minded. 
But in one respect the Miri woman is better off than 
her sisters of Lower Bengal ; she can dress decently. 
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for religion and inexorable custom do not compel her 
to go half-naked. The Abors of Assam dress like 
the Indian sages of old, a small piece of a bark of a 
tree forming their only raiment, which they also us© 
as a carpet to sit upon and as a covering in the night. 
The great Shan tribe had its representative in the 
Khampti model. Among other races of Assam were 
to be seen the models of the Mikir, the Daphla, 
the Khasia, and the Jaintia in this interesting group 
of figures. The tribes, inhabiting the mountain and 
forest regions further west all along the Himalayas up 
to the Gangotri, are ethnological h* related to those 
above described, and these were represented at the 
Exhibition by the models of the Garo, Mech, Limbo, 
Lepcha, Gorkha, and Garhwali, all with fiat nose, 
high cheek bone, and scanty hair on the face to de- 
note their Tartar descent. The Gangetic valle)', occupi- 
ed by a people of more or less Aryan origin, lies as 
a wedge dividing the Mongolians in the north from the 
Kolarians and Dravidians in the south. The Santal, 
the Pahari, the Or4on, the Kol, and the Gond illustrated 
the Kolarian tribes, while the Telugu, the Tamil, the 
Irula, the Badgar, and possibly the Toda and the- 
Kurg, represented the Dra vidian races. From the 
West of India were sent models of the Thakur, the 
Katkari and the Son Koli, all of Turanian origin. 
Central India supplied the Bhil and the Mina to 
represent its aboriginal population, while the pure 
Aryan had its representatives in the Pathan, the Jat, 
and the Rajput. 

The myriads of visitors that daily flocked to the 
Exhibition revealed to us the great mysterious cause 
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of European progress. It is discontent. It is the con- 
stant search after knowledge and the constant readi- 
ness to accept a better state of things, whenever 
that is discovered and understood. Power and pros- 
perity in a nation depend upon its capacity to change, 
while its decline may be dated Eom the time when its 
glory reaches such a climax as to make it afraid to 
interfere with the existing order of things lest a false 
step produces untoward results. From that date the 
leligiou.'^, moral and social system of a nation begins 
LO get fossilised, and it soon becomes quite incapable 
to replenish its diminishing vitality by the absorption 
of new truths. P'rom such a society the spirit soon 
departs, and it is the dead body of the nation that 
•remains behind. Blinded patriots and immoderate 
reverencers of the past hug this nation’s corpse with 
extreme fondness, and vainly try to throw the c}'cle- 
hand of the world’s chronometer many thousand years 
back, 1 he builders of the pyramids would sooner 
rise from their crumbling sarcophagi to make rail- 
ways and telegraphs than a retrocession to the Vedic 
life in India, ror which my countrymen are so an- 
xious, would ie\ive the glory of the Indian nation. 
The past is dead and gone; and to be what is past 
is to be dead. The past has been the builder of the 
present, and the present is the builder of the future. 
Every moment of the universal life lays a stone for 
that edifice the future. The life of ev^ery human 
being and all creation, animate and inanimate, help 
nature within their respective spheres in this buildine 
operation. Woe to him, who obstructs nature’s pro- 
gress by clinging to that which is past and gone. The 
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fate of all laggcr.s-behind in this inexorable onward 
march soon overtakes him, and that is destruction. 
In the history of the world many nation met such- 
JL sad fate, and but. for the extenuating circumstance- 
of being possessed of a very high order of intellectur 
alit)' such would have been the fate of the Hindu-, 
nation. So far as material condition and intellect as- 
applied to practical life go, the present of the Euro- 
pean nations will be our future perhaps many centuries, 
hence, but, instead of making rapid strides to regain 
the lost ground, if we choose to go still more back- 
wards, while the whole world will be moving on, 
then the race for life will be hopelessh* lost, for the- 
present is nearer to the future than the past. Such 
alas ! is the will of the nation at the presejit moment,, 
the effect of a reaction and of the praise bestowed 
by generous westerners on every thing that is Hindu. 
A more effective method could not be devised to ruin 
a highly sensitive and proud people labouring under 
physical and mental infirmities and demoralised by 
centuries of foreign domination. Thus the differ- 
ence between the European and the Indian is very 
marked on this point. The former is always on the-, 
look-out for new things. He is constant!}' striving 
to make new contri^'ances and to discover new ways- 
and means to enable him to move on to a higher 
plane in the sphere of his own pursuits. Not so 
with the Indian. He will not easily accept any 
new knowledge even if it be forced down his throat 
with a hydraulic hammer. It is certainly not the 
fault of the Indian if the irresistible force of western 
civilisation has somewhat relaxed the stiffness of 
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his mind, elasticised his characicr and expanded 
his ideas of the world, for he has always done his best 
to shut his eyes aj^ainst tlic influence of modern 
enlightenment. An j^Hvz-man in the North west 
would not introduce the innoA'ation of spring wheels, 
nor would a peasant cultivate potato in l^tah, for 
-such daring rebellion against the established custom 
would at once bring upon ihm the thunderbolt 
•of excommunication. In fact that was the reason 
o-iven to me sometime ago by an /iVr/’/i'-man and 
a peasant for their inability to try the im])rove- 
ments suggested in their respective lines. Under 
such encouraging circumstances it is very surprising 
indeed that host of Indian Stephensons and Edisons 
are not produced on all sides ! 

It was therefore very refreshing to us to turn 
•aside from our national torpor, and witness the 
all-absorbing enthusiasm of the European for pro- 
trressive advance. We, therefore constantly watched 
■with pleasure the anxious inquisitive scrutiny to 
-which the various raw products of India were daily 
subjected by thousands of visitors at the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition. IMerchants, manufacturers, 
and scientists flocked there to sec what new sources 
of wealth and human comfort had been brought 
within their reach from her Majesty’s distant domi- 
nions. Even the people who came from villages 
took an unusual interest in the most trivial objects, 
,such as leaves and barks, and exhibited intelligence 
of a superior order in mastering the details of the 
various u.ses to which they are put in India and other 
parts of the world. Parents explained to their chil- 
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dren, and young men to their sweethearts, the various 
points of interest found in the innumerable products 
and manufactures whicli India sent to that Exhibition 
from lier different prov{nce.s. The late Reverend 
Mr. Long and myself often stood for hours together 
hehind these people to hear the remarks that fell 
from their lips. 

This old friend of the Indians used to come to 
■me punctually every Tiiursday morning and heard, 
-with interest the progress which India had made 
since he left the country. He was never tired of 
this theme, and every morning he came he had some 
new point ready on which he sought to be enlightened, 
.a.nd which evidently he was revolving in his mind 
•during the week. “Do the vernacular newspapers 
mow really discuss politics and not fill their columns 
with abuses of each other as they used to do in 
my time ?” was the question he once asked me after 
reading through a copy of the Sanjibani I gave him. 
He felt so glad when I assured him that such was the 
case. At another time I gave him a copy of another 
vernacular paper. The next time I saw him he was 
very downcast. He had evidently read the paper 
and had seen the opinion strongly expressed there 
adverse to a Hindu’s going out of India. He won- 
dered how any one could for a moment doubt the 
advantages of foreign travel. He asked, “ Have not 
the railways in India .shewn that?” At another time 
he asked, “ Why do they abuse the British as a 
nation ? They should know that they have sincere 
friends among us, who wish thern well, and who 
■constantly watch over them with a paternal care. 
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Look at Lord Northbrook, John Bright, Sir George 
Birdwood, Miss Manning, Miss Florence Night- 
ingale, and others whom 3/ou know ; are they 
not your real friends ? Oh, how I wish to see )*ou- 
a great nation ! ” I said that both in good and evil 
the vernacular papers generally took their lessons, 
from English periodicals conducted by Englishmen in. 
India. On the vernacular newspapers, the village 
schools, the caste rules, indigo cultivation, and on- 
various other subjects he wanted the most detailed 
information. He often expressed to me his regret at 
not being able to procure Bengali books and news- 
papers, and his joy knew no bounds when I gave him- 
the papers mentioned above. He often expressed 
a childish delight at the admiration which the 
magnificence of the Indian court excited in the mind 
of the people, I mean the people of England, On 
such occasions his face beamed with pleasure and 
seemed to say — “My beloved India has done all 
this.” Once, after he had heard me explain to the late- 
M. Eugene Rimmel the various sources of perfumery 
found in India, he asked me whether there were 
now many people among the Indians who took 
an interest in the development of the raw resources 
of their country. I answered that a sentiment was 
growing among a few that at least for some time 
to come our chief hope of bettering the national 
prospects lay in this direction. He was very glad 
to hear of the establishment of the Scientific 
Institution at Calcutta by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar. 
“ Do you mean to say that it is founded and main- 
tained by voluntary contributions ?,” he asked. I 
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said it was so, though the contributions did not pour 
in as readily and abundantly as in the case of the 
Patriotic Fund started in Lord Lytton’s time. 

•Knowing me to be a Plindu and a Brahman, in 
all the conversations he had with me he would never 
enter into the controversial question of religion, 
Christian Missionary as he was, and I fully appreciat- 
ed his kindness in this respect. As I write, the 
benevolent face of my departed friend is present in 
my mind, and I sadly remember the last leave I 
took of him at the South Kensington Station before 
my departure from England, ne\'er again to meet 
in this world. His soul was a heaven by itself, 
the abode of everj^thing that was noble and good. 
His love of God made him love all creatures, and hp 
must have now attained that blissful state which we 
believe to be the destiny of every good man, be he 
Hindu or Christian, white or black, civilised or savage. 
How can we help loving the nation to which he 
belonged ? That is our humble offering to his memory 
and our gratitude for the noble deeds of his life. 

The economic products of India attracted the atten- 
tion they deserved. People who deal in gums criti- 
cally examined the specimens we sent, for their supply 
from Africa had considerably diminished owing to 
the Soudan war. But our gums are not of such 
good quality as those brought from the arid regions 
of Arabia and Africa. Our gum acacia, the product 
of Acacia arahica, Willd. (Babla), is not so white 
and clear as the product of Acacia vera, imported 
into this countiy from Aden, and neither is it so 
abundant. But evei\ the inferior gums of India 
6 
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tons and tons of which every year rot in the jungles 
and villages, would find a market in Europe and 
sufficiently remunerate those who would take the 
trouble to collect them. The gums of A cacia leiico- 
phhva, Wind, sent from Bombay, and of Acacia 
Catechu, sent from Upper India, were consideied 
suitable for use as substitutes for the true gum acacia. 
The gum of Odiiia Wodicv, duii. (Jibal), a tice 
^.^ai-ecfas a hedge-plant all over Lower Bengal, would, 
if collected with care and at the proper season, answer 
the same purpose. The reaction against the gaudy 
aniline dyes invited attention towards our vegetable 
.substances which, from time immemorial, >-ielded under 
the skilful manipulation by Indian hands the most 
Ijeautiful sober colours, and the use of which is still 
unknown in ITirope. The roots of Moriuda citr folia, 
J inu., Oldculandia uuibcllata, Liuii,, and of thediflei- 
ent species of Rubia received commendation. England 
annuall}’ imports extracts and barks to the value of 
several crores of rupees for dyeing and tanning purposes. 
India has a ver}' insignificant share in this important 
trade. Is the vast continent of India, with its forests 
and mountains extending from the arctic climate of 
the Himala>'as to the torrid zone near the equator, so 
poor in astringent barks and leaves ? Most decidedly 
not. But whJ is there to study the question, collect 
fact's, make trials and offer sufficient inducements to 
merchants and traders to make it worth their while to 
move out of the present groove ? Centuries ago the 
fiat was sent forth that every Hindu should be nailed 
to the spot where he was born. He must therefore 
leave to foreigners the development of new lines of 
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wGalth, thG utili-satidn of tliG soil for moro profitablo 
crops, tliG substitution of modorn discovGrios for old 
mGthods, thG building of ship.s, tliG construction of rail- 
•ways and various other matters which should ha\'e been 
•the first duty of a much le.ss pretentious nationality^ 
The Hindu considers his duty well-performed when he 
has inveighed against the injustice of not appointing 
a larger number of Indian clerks in offices, and guards 
in the railway's made by Europeans. I ha\'e often ex- 
pressed in strong terms my feeling on this subject, 
but it is not want of sympathy for my countrymen 
that wrings out from my mind hard words*; it is 
the shame that I feel for the artificial barrier we 
ourselves have raised against our advancement, for 
our weakness and impotence, and for the wilful waste 
of mental .faculties which stand second to none in 
the world, that compels me to emphasize the language 
of condemnation. The re.sources of India are unlimit- 
ed, which, if intelligently utilised, would gi\-e cmplov- 
ment to thousands, raise the standard of life and, "if 
wealth is power, w^ould enable the people to command 
the respect of other nations in the world. It is not so 
veiy difficult, as one would suppose, to divert England’s 
moneys towards India from foreign countries in the wel- 
fare of which Englishmen have not the least concern. 
Engli.shmen are very partial to India, and lam sure 
they would a good deal go out of their way to help 
their fellow subjects. Besides, the benefit will be 
mutual. The money thus .sent to India will be re- 
turned to England for her manufactures. Half of India 
goes half-naked for want of means, to purchase the 
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necessary clothing. Increase the means and a large 
part of- the money will find its way back to Lanca- 
shire, Birmingham, Sheffield, and other manufacturing 
centres, for dress, finer)g cutleiy and crockery. My 
wanderings through the London market, where 
the products of the world were displayed for sale, 
taught me the lesson that India could do many times 
better in the matter of foreign trade than she does now. 
But it was impossible that, in the few hours I could 
snatch at different times to visit the produce market,. 
I would be able to collect such reliable information 

o 

as to^ warrant an}’ one to embark on a new venture 
udthout a more detailed enquiry and preliminary trial, 
for theoiy requires \’erification by practice. What is. 
recpiired now is careful and continued investigation, 
trial consignments to verify the facts thus obtained, 
and removal of difficulties as the}^ appear. It is by 
such means that the Australians have found in Lngland 
a profitable market for their meat, which formerl}^ the}' 
used to throw awa}’ and for the fre.sh fruits of which 
the}'’ grow more than the}' recjuire for home con- 
sumption. I would not blame Government for not 
taking energetic action in this direction ; I would 
rather turn to lu}' cduntr}'men and sa}^ that if any 
of them w’ish tt) do an}'thing in the line indicated 
above, I would gladly place at his disposal all the 
information I possess, but he must come prepared 
for preliminai’}’ trial and arduous and expensive 
experiments. 

M}^ friend, Mr. Thomas Christ}*, of 25 Lime Street, 
London, has laid the world under a deep obliga- 
tion. His peaceful arbour at S}’denham reminded 
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mc of tliat quiet liennitagc where my great ancestor 
]jharadwaj, instructed his disciple, Ciharak, in the 
subtle properties of officinal plants, long before 
AEsculapius sat at the feet of Chiron, the Centaur. 
AVhat Charak and. Susruta in the prehistoric times 
and Dioscorides in a comparatively modern age, 
did for the exploitation of vegetable medicines, 
iMr. Christ}' and his coadjutors arc doing at the pre- 
sent da}'. With the aid of that s}'stematic generali- 
sation to which the \-egctablc kingdom has now been 
reduced and the facilities for anah'sis afforded by 
modern chemistry, the products of the whole world 
•arc being thoroughl}^ ransacked for the discovery of 
new medicines capable to cure disease, alleviate pain, 
•and prolong human life. The same spirit of restless 
cnquiiy which led the Arab ph}'sician, Ahram, to in- 
troduce into Europe the use of rhubarb, cassia, senna, 
'Camphor, and other eastern medicines, and effected in 
later times the discover}^ of quinine, morphia, and 
stiA'chnine, has enabled Mr, Thomas Christ}^ to add 
maii}^ powerful medicines to the British pharmaco- 
pceia, some of which are valuable remedies for obstinate 
diseases which hitherto baffled all human efforts to 
cure or control. Thus in the seed of a fruit tree, 
common all over India, Mr, Christy has discovered 
■an active principle which, I am told, exercises a bene- 
ficial influence on diabete.s. The seed lies in heaps 
•under the tree, unused and uncared for, waiting for 
the raiii}^ season to germinate and form a thick under- 
growth, breathing miasma, until the leisurely browse 
•of a herd of goat opens the wa}- for the purif}’ing 
•ra}^s of the sun to reach the damp soil beneath. 
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Another small plant, a common weed all over the 
country, has been proved to be an effectual remed}’ 
for a still more terrible disease. More brilliant results 
can be achieved if Mr. Christy’s exertions are sup- 
ported by the knowledge accumulated in India by 
observation and practice extending over hundreds of 
A'ear.s. Old oriental and modern European knowledge 
should meet and mingle here and generate new forces 
for the conquest of that dire enemy — Disease — 
Avhich is a constant cau.se of unhappiness to humanity 
at large. In such work the co-operation of men like 
Dr. Kanai Lall De)', Dr. Nobin Chandra Pal, Dr. 
Mudin Sharif, the late Dr.s. Sakharam, and Uclai 
Chand Datta would be extremely valuable. India 
has an especial interest in the success of Mr. Christy’s 
efforts, for it Avould turn to gold many things which 
are at present total!}' u.seless, or even injurious to^ 
health, owing to the poisonous gases they generate 
b\' their decomposition during the rains. 

I\Ir. Christ}' is one of those men in Avhom I found 
united the most leading characteristics of a t}'pical 
Englishman. The ideal Englishman, as I conceive 
him, is strong and stout in physical make, generous, 
open and stern in mind, and unrelenting in his aversion 
to all .sorts of humbug and nonsense. He is the es- 
sence of action, as contrasted Avith the Hindu, the es- 
sence of inaction. In the former, both the mental - and 
ph}'sical faculties are full}^ developed, in the same 
Ava}' as in the ancient Aryan before climatic and 
other influences upset the equilibrium of his system 
b}' the deterioration of his bod}'. John Bull ma}^ be 
taken as the rcpresentatiA'e of A'igorous manhood in 
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the humanity of the present day ; the savage of the 
childhood ; and the Hindu of a moribund condition of 
decrepit old age. John Bull is therefore able to edu- 
cate his internal forces for the subjugation of external 
forces ; while the Hindu, after passing through differ- 
ent stages of idealism and becoming the fountain- 
head of Neo- Platonism, has at length totally ignored 
the presence of external forces, and fixed for the aim 
of life the education of intellectual faculties for the 
attainment of a state of imaginative ecstasy resulting 
from a complete cessation of action. However poetic 
and subtle such an esoteric doctrine ma}-" be, the 
hard and unpliable realities of the world are a little 
too gross for its adoption in the ordinary practices of 
life. 

So far as the short time at my disposal permitted, 

I carefully examined the London drug market to 
see what substances England gets from foreign 
countries. Among the articles now brought 
there from eastern Asia, Africa, America, and other 
parts of the world are many substances which 
can be easily supplied from India. The pods of 
Cassia fistula (Sondal), thousands of which dry on 
the trees all over the country, tamarind, the yellow 
powder obtained from Mallotiis Phillippinensis 
(Kamila), the root of Heuiidesimis indims (Ananta- 
mul), were the articles I saw in the London market 
which might be cited as examples. The Indian 
specimens of such articles were placed before the 
merchants assembled at a conference held in the 
Exhibition. They expressed their willingness to give 
Indian consignments a careful trial. An examination 
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of prices prevailing in the London market showed 
that these could be made paying if the preliminary 
difficulties were removed. Similarly there is ample 
room for the expansion of trade in other articles, of 
which the most important are fibres and paper-mate- 
rials. That Indian enterprise can produce excellent 
results was shewn from the attention which a fibre, 
sent by Raja Kristendra Narain Roy of Balihar in 
Rajshahi, received at the Exhibition. The fact is 
there is no one in London or any where in Europe or 
America to look after the commercial interests of 
India. All civilised countries have consuls in different 
parts of the globe to watch over such interests, but 
the vast continent of India, with its enlightened 
administration, has none. 

The late M. Eugene Rimmel was one of the 
numerous friends I had the good fortune to make in 
England in connection with the question of develop- 
ment of trade in Indian raw products. He undertook 
to experiment with substances used in perfumery and 
in essential oils. He wrote — “ I left at your office 
to-day my Book of Perfumes. I wanted to ask you 
for the list of sources of Indian essential oils which 
you promised,, and which would much interest me. 
If you have a moment to spare to make it out, I 
shall feel much obliged by your forwarding it to me.” 
The list was sent, but to my great sorrow, I received 
the news of his death before he could be put in a 
position of commencing the work in an earnest 
and business-like manner. Mr. Cross, the renowned 
chemist, undertook -the examination of fibres. A fibre 
was once placed in my hands and I was asked to name 
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it. I immediately pronounced it to be Tasar silk — it 
was so soft and gloss}^ It was however jute reduced 
to that condition by a chemical process discovered, I 
think, by Mr. Cross. By another process a brown 
coarse- fibre, that of Bauhinia VaJilii, had been trans- 
formed into a soft white stuff hardly distinguishable 
from pure white wool of a very superior kind. A 
trade is already springing up in this article as will be 
seen by the following extract from a letter written to 
me b}^ an English friend residing in a place not 150 

miles from Calcutta : — ‘‘ klessrs. applied to 

me for a sample of Ban/iinia I ^a/illi fibre vEich I 
have sent. I have promised, if the)' wished me to do 
so, to collect fibre for them. * Bauhinia Vahlii 
grows plentifully in the hills here and at a small cost 
for protecting it from fire, &c., an)^ quantity could be 
procured. Messrs. said you had recommend- 

ed them to write to me. I have therefore taken the 
liberty to write to )^ou and explain.” I have treated 
these matters in detail, hard and dry as they are, in 
order to show to m)^ countiymen that independent 
livelihood, wealth and prosperity are within their 
reach if they would only move out from that baneful 
atmosphere of superstition and prejudice which stifie 
the breath of national advancement, — if the)^ would 
only open their eyes and put forward their hands {'> 
grasp the benefits of civilisation. One thing more 1 
must add. It is w'e ourselves that can be most useful 
in this matter. I Ihink that in these experiments 
merchants in England will, as a special kindness, pay 
more attention to “ turbanned gentlemen ” than to 
their own countrymen, for they care ‘very little for 
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small consignments, and traders as a rule are ex- 
tremely averse to move out of old channels. 

For the common people the Indian Art-ware Court 
was a centre of great attraction, and it was chiefly 
around the glittering cases, that displayed costly 
jewellery, of antique patterns and rare workman- 
ship, the crowd largely congregated. Sweet little-, 
cherubims with yellow hair flowing in piofusion on 
their backs ; pretty maidens just out from school, 
whose lovely timidity and bashfulness gave to their- 
face a heavenly charm ; young girls who came to the 
Exhibition with the pleasant prospect of receiving 
from their accepted lovers the first instalment of 
that life-long tribute, which alas ! in after days,. 
Avhen the spell of early love is broken, becomes, 
too often an extortion against which a Socrates 
might rebel ; and sober matrons on whose face 

sat a dignified expression of care and responsibi- 
lity, examined with wistful eyes the bracelets,, 
bangles, chains, necklaces, and lockets sent from 
Trichinopoly, Cuttack, Dacca, Delhi, Lucknow, and 
Jaipur. Poor little SwamjM When, in his humble-, 
cottag'' . the far south of India, bending befoie his. 
prii'*' ,e anvil which his father and forefathers used 
shall .1, Q him, he lovingly stroked a rough piece of silver 
'with his short hammer, little did he know Avhat 
those playful strokes of his subsequently produced in 
the far West, where young women of angelic beauty 
and men whom precept and example, honour and 
prudence, have taught to curb their passions — have- 
taught to adore love and abhor lust — sanctified theii 
devotion to each other by fervent kisses, under the- 
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spreading boughs of the broad-leaved chestnut, the 
evergreen pine, the bending ^vil]o^y or the stout-heart- 
ed. oak as the sombre .shades of the evening closed 
round to screen them from the impertinent gaze of 
the outside world. Those little strokes of the Swamy 
let loose a tremendous force under which beat many 
a heart in a way that would make even Vulcan pause 
and stare in astonishment, generated tempests in 
family circles which swept awa}' for a time all peace- 
and contentment, and above all ]:)roduced sadness on 
faces on which to bring back their w'onted sv'eetness 
the Swamy would have given everything that he 
possessed in the world. Could the most delicate- 
tracing of the conventional lotus, impressed b}' tradi- 
tion on Indian gold and silver workmanship, the 
deep-red rub}^ enamel worked out by the most expert 
hand and the master-mind, the glorious blue of the 
lapis lazuli, the pale green of the torquoise, or the 
brightest diamond that Satrajit possesed in days of 
}*ore, add to the charms which kind nature has so 
lavishl}^ showered on the English woman ? Might not 
the radiant spring, though washed and cleaned by an 
early shower, droop and sigh and shed tears, jealous 
of the freshness of her blooming face ? Might not 
the umblemished snow, that wraps the northern zone 
with a sheet o'f white, covet a little transparency 
from her soft smooth skin ? Or might not the red 
rose, always glowing with vanit}", wish to steal a 
little tinting from her ruddy cheeks ? The most 

bigoted ascetic could not blame appreciative youths 
snatching a kiss from those moist crimson lips, at the 
sight of which the bright red coral would wish to lie for 
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ever and ever under the deep. An oriental, how'evcr, 
prefers a different style ; unless keen in observation, 
he sees nothing in English beauty to admire except the 
complexion. He likes a symmetrical face, chiselled out 
to geometrical nicet}’, but a close observation would 
,show that a statue-like countenance only appeals to 
the eye, while the influence of the fresh expressive 
face of the English woman penetrates the mind. The 
defects in her beaut}^ are in her eyes which might 
have been a little blacker, in her hair which where not 
golden might have been a little darker, longer and 
more abundant, in her general make which might 
have been more slender, supple and lithe, and in the 
expression of her face which might have had a little 
more mildness and less of that rebellious spirit which 
seems to lurk within. But these faults are so trivial 
that ihey only serve to set off to greater advantage 
the grandeur of her beauty, of which Englishmen 
might well be proud, and the worshippers of idols 
might take patterns for the images of their goddesses. 
Indeed maity Madonnas, notably the Madonna of the 
Chair, must have been conceived from a style of 
northern beauty, for it has little resemblance to La 
Fornarina or to the Jewish cast of face, while on the 
other hand it possesses in a high degree that inex- 
pressible refinement that adds womanliness to woman, 
which is not very common in the Continental 
woman. Although I would give preference to Eng- 
lish over Continental beauty chiefly for this reason, 
I would hesitate to judge if American ladies came to 
the field as competitor.s. With all her charms, the 
English woman would as much sigh for glittering 
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trinkets, as the Dyak lady of Borneo for cane-brace- 
lets, the Tamil girl of South India for lacquered palm 
leaf to fill the huge holes made in her ear-lobes, and 
the peasant woman of the North-West for ten-pound 
brass anklets, u’hich she painfully drags through life 
and bequeaths on her death to successive generations. 

The jewellery and most of the superior kinds of 
Indian art- ware were sold within a few days after the 
opening of the Exhibition. Besides jewellery, other 
articles that found most favour are pottery, metal- 
Avare, and lacquered-ware. The glazed potter}' of 
Bomba}', Halla, IMultan, Jaipur, and Khurja \<'ere all 
immediately sold. A happ\' adaptation on the Bom- 
bay pottery of scenes depicting Indian life two^ 
thousand }"ears ago, painted on the walls of the 
Ajanta cave temples, lent an additional interest to 
the plates and jars made in the “Wonderland Potter}^ 
Works.” The realistic nature and the artistic value 
of these paintings can only be expressed in Mr.. 
Griffith’s own words who, admiring a scene known 
as the “ D}dng Princess,” sa}'s that — “ For pathos and 
sentiment, and the unmistakable way of telling its. 
stor}q the picture cannot, I consider, be surpassed in. 
the histoi'}' of art. ” The Khurja potter}^ of terra- 
cotta ground Avith green ornaments Avas uniA’ersall}' 
liked. Benares brass-AA'are, shining like gold, made a 
A'ei'}^ picturesque show, and their Ioaa' prices placed 
them Avithin the reach- of poorer visitors, Avho Avanted 
to cari'}^ aAA^a}' AA'ith them a token of their A'isit to 
the Exhibition. Nor AA'as the sober-coloured Avarc 
made in Moradabad less in demand. The lacquered 
AA'ooden articles of Pakpattan, Dera Ismail Khan and 
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other places in the Panjab found a ready sale. But 
ivory work, embroidery, shawls and textile fabrics 
did not find much favour. Immense quantities of 
bead bracelets and necklets { Rudniksha) were sold to 
ladies. Many visitors, who came late and found ever\'- 
thing worth having sold, were most disappointed. 
Among tkem, I am sorry to say. Professor Max- 
Miiller was one. 

I saw. this world-renowned Sanskrit scholar, dear 
to every Indian heart, at Oxford, in the latter da\'s 
•of my stay in England. He had lately suffered deep 
^sorrow from the sad bereavement of his beloved 
eldest daughter. At that time he kept himself quite 
secluded to mourn his deep loss in private, but when 
he heard that a Hindu from that far countr)% which is 
more beloved to him than any worldly tie, came to 
pay his homage to him, his heart at once warmed up 
^ind he prepared to receive him with open • arms. So 
on day in November, when a thick fog cast a gloomy 
mantle over the shades of the evening, I rang the 
visitor’s bell at the door of his cottage in the suburbs 
•of Oxford. Mrs. l\Iax INIuller herself opened the 
•door, of whom I enquired, " Is the Professor at home? 
She answered in the affirmative and bade me come 
in. An elderly gentleman of venerable appear- 
ance soon appeared in the passage who receix’ed 
me with the utmost kindness. It needed not an 
introduction to tell me that I stood in the piesence 
of the man who would \ ie with Sa^'^ana and Yaska 
in his profound love of Yedic learning, and with 
Panini in his power of critical in\ estigation and 
intelligent collation of facts. Still I asked: Ha\e 

o 
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I the honour to speak to Professor Max Muller?” 
He quietly said : “ I am that individual.” Then we 
.sat for a long time in his co.sy drawing room where a 
cheerful fire was burning, but alas! deep sadne.ss 
reigned over the whole house. The Professor con- 
■stantly talked of India and the Hindus for whom it 
is needless to add he has the deepest .sympathy and 
love. He told me that althougli his body lived in 
Eno-land his mind and soul were in India. He there- 

o 

fore surrounded himself with what little Indian object.s 
he could secure. He went to the Exhibition to buy a 
few little things, but he could not get them as most of 
the good articles had been sold. He shewed me a few 
Indian articles which he had collected from time to 
time, and which he cheri.shed with the greatest care. 
Among these was a brass jug, which he as a Sanskrit 
pandit received as a present from a Calcutta gentle- 
man on the occasion of the Sradh ceremony of his 
mother. The Professor attaches great value to this 
little present and keeps it in a place of honour. He 
kindly introduced me to IMrs. Max iMuller and Miss 
Muller. He spoke very strongly against the marriage 
system prevailing in Europe. As far as I can remember 
he told me he would prefer early marriage arranged 
by parents, but of course not so early as is practised 
in India. Thus passed away one of the most delight- 
ful evenings I spent in England. He asked me to 
see him again, but unfortunately press of public duties 
deprived me of that pleasure. 

Indian silks had a separate court at the Exhibition, 
presided over by Mr. Thomas Wardle of Leek in 
Staffordshire. Few people have studied the subject 
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of Indian silk so carefully as he. Year before last 
he came out to India, and sp.w with his own eyes the 
present state of the industiy and its future prospects. 
Its decline has brought ruin to the peasantry of 
Birbhum, Murshidabad, and other silk-growing dis- 
tricts. My friend is however sanguine in his hopes 
of resuscitating this d3'ing industry. Indeed his efforts 
have ahead}' proved successful, inasmuch as he has 
been able to wrest from China an appreciable portion 
of the ground lost b}' Bengal in the English market. 
While I was in h'ngland the demand for Bengal silk 
and cocoons suddenl}- revived, the price rose and 
every ounce available was taken up, so that in a very 
short time the suppl}' totally failed. Large orders 
w.cre however registered for the next }-ear’s crop. 
Among other measures to further the cause of Indian 
silk trade, Mr. \\'ardlc adopted an improved process 
of reeling b\- means of a machine invented b}' him- 
self, which was worked at the Exhibition b}' a French 
woman from L}'ons. The silk thus reeled was well 
received in the market, and it commanded a higher- 
price than that ordinarily sent from this country. 
The machine is portable, simple in construction, 
easily worked, and cheap, the price being about £ 12. 
Meanwhile, the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Wardle 
interested Go\ernmcnt in the matter, which ordered 
a thorough in\estigation into the causes that led to the 
deterioration of the Bengal silk. In this work, the 
Government is fortunate in having secured the ser- 
vices of l\Ir. Woodmason, and I am glad that an 
Indian gentleman, Mr. NiG-a Gopal Mukharji, is in. 
active co-operation with him. 
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The whole subject will no doubt be thoroughly 
overhauled. Preparations are going on to enslave 
Bombycidses and Saturniidaes which, happily ignorant 
of their impending danger, creep, crawl, and writhe 
through leaves and branches, and spin their webs on 
slender twigs among their jungle fastnesses. Ruth- 
less man is about to sacrilegiously invade the. thready 
home, shut up in which the ugly chrysalis lead, the life 
of a contemplative recluse, before it bursts its case and 
comes forth to the world, lo! a fluttering little object 
charming to behold. The anxious zeal, beaming on 
the face of the man of science as he peers through 
the microscopic lenses on the flexible larvae placed on 
the stage beneath, — with the object of enhancing the 
blackmail now levied on the Bombyx viori^ that feeds 
on the dwarfed mulberry, carefully cultivated on the 
alluvial lands of Central Bengal ; the Anthercea viyl- 
7tta (Tasar,, tended by the Kol lad in the highlands 
of Chota Nagpur ; the Philosaniia /vWV?/ (Eria), which 
gorges itself with the castor-leaf in damp districts 
shaded by the eastern section of the Himalayan 
wall; the Antherceopsis (Muga , nourished on 

the cellular tissues of MocJiilus odoratissivio, Nees ; 
and various other domesticated Lepidopteras reared 
all over India, — can only be compared with the 
enthusiasm displayed by the young, energetic officer, 
who examines, in the presence of the terrified 
Zamindar, the capabilities of soil and the trace of 
a half-effaced watercourse from a concealed well, 
with the object of increasing the land revenue of 
a village on the expiration of the thirty years’ settle- 
ment. 
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In one of the conferences held at the Exhibition, 
Mr. Wardle gave a lecture on Indian sericulture. 
When he had finished, I said that as an improvement in 
the quality of the Bengal silk was desirable so was 
the lowering of the price, in order to better enable it 
to compete with the China article. This could only 
be done by a reduction in the cost of production. 
Somebody’s profit must be cut down to meet the 
emergency. The grower, the middleman, and the 
merchant have all been shorn close to the skin, and 
even deeper ; it is the Zamindar alone (permanent far- 
mers of land revenue) who has hitherto eluded the 
shears and who still goes on in the world with the 
superabundant fleece on his back. In short, it is his 
covetousness that lias ruined the silk trade. The 
item of rent of land, on which the mulberry plant is 
■<Trown, has room for considerable reduction as com- 
pared with' that paid for other crops. The present 
rate is an abnormal one which was possible when the 
profits from the silk trade were large, but it must go 
down under the altered state of things. If, however, 
the readjustment of rent is left to be worked out 
by the natural law of supply and demand, it will not 
come to pass, until the silk trade has been totally ex- 
tinguished ; for, as a rule, our people do not know what 
is happening in the world, their eyes have not yet 
learnt to take survey of a wider surface of the globe 
than what could be done by their walking and cart- 
riding forefathers hundred years ago, they are not 
aware that misfortunes are the effects of causes which 
in most cases are capable of being remedied, and lastly 
they are totally incapable to organise a combined 
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action in a common cause. Compulsion is therefore 
necessai')' to make the Zaminclars submit to the 
inevitable. Mr. Ivcswick who was present at the 

meetiiT'- ciisa'jrccd with me and, in a neat little 
.-pcech of considerable abilil\-, propounded his views 
on the subject. Mr. Wardle nicely arranjjed the 

various Icinds of Indian silk fabrics in his court, with 

which Her Majesty was sf> jileased that on one 
occasion she c^raciously e.xprc'^'^ed her satisfaction at 
the way Indian silks were displa}-cd. 

Another place of con-'iderable interest to the 
nalixes of Kngland was the Indian Ikizar where 

Hindu and Muhammadan arli-^ans carried on their 
ax’ocations, to witness which men, women, and children 
flocked from all parts of the kiiiL^dom. . dense 

cr'^Avd always stood there, lookin'^ at our men as they 
wove the tfold brocade, .san;4' the patterns of the 
carpet, and printed the calico with the hand. They 
were a< much astonished to see the Indians produce 
work's of art with the aid of the rude .ipparatus they 
themseh'cs had discarded lon^ a^o, as a Hindu would 
be to see a chimpanzee officiating as .i jiriest in a 
funeral cei'emon)' and readin;^ out .Sanskrit te.vts from 
a jialm leaf book sjiread before him. We were very 
•interesting' beintfs no doubt, so were the Zulus bef-ire 
us, anrl so is the .Sioux chief at the laesent time 
Human nature everywhere thir''l'> lor no\-eIty, and 
measures out its favours in j^rop u tion to the I'l'irity 
-^ukI odditx' of ,'i thint^. It was from the ladies that we 
received the Iari,ujst amount ol jiatronat^e. W c were 
])ierced throu,L,di and throurth b\' stares from c\’cs of' all 
•colours— green, gra\', blue, and black — and every move- 
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ment and act of ours, walking, sitting, eating, reading, 
received its full share of “O, I, never!” The number 
of wives we left behind at home w^as also a constant 
theme of speculation among them, and shrewd guesses 
were sometimes rtiade on this point, 250 being a 
favourite number. You could tell any amount of 
stories on this subject without exciting the slightest 
suspicion. Once, one of our number told a pretty 
waitress — “ I am awfully pleased with you, and I want 
to marry you. Will you accept the fortieth wifeship 
in my household which became vacant just before, 
I left my country ?” She asked — “ How manj’ wives 
have you altogether?” "‘Two hundred and fift)', 
the usual number,” was the read)' answer. “What 
became of your wife, number 40 ?” “ I killed her, 

because one morning she could not cook my porridge 
well.” The poor girl was horrified, and exclaimed — 
“ O )'ou monster, O you wretch 1” Then .she narrated 
the "sad fate of a friend of hers. She was a sweet little 
child, when an African student' stud)'ing in Edinburgh 
came and wooed her. They got maiiied in England 
and londl)' loved each other, li,ver)'thing went well 
as long as the pair lived in England, but after a short 
time he took his fair wife to his desert home in 
Liberia. Not a single white man or woman could sHe- 
see there, and she felt very lonel)'. But the .sight of 
her mother-in-law, who dressed in feathers and skins 
came dancing into the house half-tipsy, was moie 
than she could bear. She pined for a short time and 

died. 

Of course, every nation in the world considers othei 
nations as savages or at least much inferior to itself. 
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It was so from the beginning and it will bs so as long 
as human nature will retain its present character. 
We did not therefore wonder that the common people 
should take us for barbarians, awkward as we were 
in very respect. They have very strict notions of 
dress, manners, and the general bearing of a man, any 
deviation from whicli is .seriously noticed. The utmost 
indulgence was however shewn to us everywhere. 
Her Majesty was graciously pleased to lay aside the 
usual rules, and this favour was shewn us wherever 
we went. Gentlemen and ladies of high education 
and culture, however, honoured us as the representa- 
tives of the most ancient nation now existing on the 
face of the eartli. They would frequently ask us 
borne, get up private parties, and arrange for all sorts 
of amusements. In other houses we grew more 
intimate and formed part of the family party. To 

f 

these we were always welcome, and could go and 
'Come whenever we liked. We got some friends 
-among them, and these gentlemen would often 
•come and fetch us home if we ab.sented ourselves 
for more than the ordinary length of time. I fondly 
remember the happy days I passed with them, and 
•feel thankful for the kindness they shewed me during 
my sojourn in their country. 

In public matters non-official gentlemen were also 
very partial to us. “We want to hear the turbanned 
gentleman ” was the wish often and often expressed. 
But we ceased not to be a prodigious wonder to 
strangers and to the common people. Would they 
discuss us so freely if they knew that we understood 
•their language? It was very amusing to hear what 
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they said about us. Often when fatigued with work, 
or when cares and anxieties cast a gloom upon our 
mind, we found such talks about us more refreshing 
than a glass of port wine. I wish I had the ability 
to do justice to the discussing power of these ladies 
and gentlem'en exercised in their kind notice of 
us, for in that case I could' produce one of the most 
interesting books ever published. Or if I had known 
that I should be required to write an account of ■ m}^ 
visit to Europe, I would have taken notes of at least 
some of the remarkable hits on truth unconsciously 
made b}^ ignorant people from the country, which 
are applicable to all nations and which set one to 
philosophise on the material difference that e.xists 
between our own estimate of ourselves and the esti- 
mate which others form of us. 

If we were interesting beings^ in the- eyes of the 
Londoners, who had oftener opportunities of seeing 
their fellow subjects from the far East, how much 
more would we be so to the simple villagers who came 
by thousands to see the wonders of the Exhibition. 
Their conduct towards us was always kind and re- 
spectful. 1 hc}’ liked to talk to us, and whenever 
convenient we tried to satisfy their curiosit)". Men,, 
women, and children, whose relations are in India 
.ser\-ing as soldiers or in an\- other capacit}', would 
come through the crowd, all panting, to shake hands 
with us and ask about their friends. Man}’ queer 
incidents happened in this wa}’. “ Do )’ou know Jim, 

— James Robinson you know of Regiment?” 

asked a fat elderl}^ woman, who one da}^ came bustling 
tiu<-,ough the crowd and took me b}’ storm, without any 
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of those preliminary manoeuvres usually adv^ted to 
open a conversation with a stranger. I expressed my 
regret in not having the honour of Jim’s acquaintance. 
The good old lady then explained to me that she was 
Jim’s aunt, and gave me a long history of her nephew, 
and the circumstances which led to his enlistment as 
a soldier. If the truant nephew lost the golden 
opportunity of sending through us his dutiful message 
to his aunt, she on her part was not wanting in her 
affectionate remembrances of him. Among other 
things, most of which I did not understand, for she 
did not speak the English we ordinarily hear nor was 
her language quite coherent at the time, she begged 
me to carry to Jim the important intelligence that 
Mrs. Jones’ fat pig obtained a prize at the Smithfield 
Agricultural Show. I shewed my alacrity to carry 
the message right off to Jim in the wilds of Upper 
Burrha by immediately taking leave of the lady, .who 
joined her friends and explained to them that I was 
a bosom friend of her nephew. 

Once, I was sitting in one of the swellish restau- 
rants at the Exhibition, glancing over a newspaper 
which I had no time to read in the morning. At a 
neighbouring table sat a respectable-looking family 
group evidently from the coimtr\', from which furtive 
glances were occasionally thrown in mj^ direction. I 
thought I might do worse than having a little fun, if 
any could be made out of the notice that was being 
taken of me. I seemed to be suddenlj’ aware that I 
was being looked at, which immediately scared away 
half a dozen eyes from my table. It took fully 
five minutes’ deep undivided attention to my paper 
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again to reassure and tempt out those eyes from 
the plates where they took refuge, and the glances 
from them, which at first flashed and flickered like 
lightning, became steadier the more my mind seemed 
to get absorbed in the subject I was reading. The 
closer inspection to which I submitted ended in my 
favour. Perhaps, no symptom being visible in my 
external appearance of the cannibalistic tendencies 
of my heart, or owing probably to the notion that 
I must have by that time got over my partiality 
for human flesh, or knowing at least that the place 
was safe enough against any treacherous spring which 
1 might take into" my head to make upon them, or 
owing to whatever other cause, the party gradually 
grew bolder, began to talk in whispers, and actually, 
tried to attract my attention towards them. The 
latter duty ultimately devolved upon the beauty 
of the party, a pretty girl of about seventeen. Of 
course it was not intended for my ears, but some- 
how I heard her say — “ Oh, how I wish to speak 
to him ?” Could I withstand such an appeal ? I 
rose and approaching the little Curiosity asked 
“ Did you speak to me, young lady ?” She blushed 
and hung down her head. Her papa came to the 
rescue. “ j\Iy daughter. Sir, is delighted wjth the 
magnificent things brought from your country to this 
Exhibition. She saw some writing in your language 
on a few plates and shields, and is anxious to know 
its meaning. We did not know whom to ask, when 
we saw you. Will you take a seat here, and^ do me 
the honour to take a glass of something with me 
What will it be? Sparkling moselle I find is good 
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liere ; or .shall it be champagne or anything s^-'-onger ?” 
He said; The preferred glass was declined with 
thanks, but I took a chair and explained the meaning 
•of some of the verses damascened on the Koftgari 
ware. The young lady soon got over her bashfulne.ss, 
and talked with a vivacity which I did not expect 
from her. She was delighted with everything I said, 
expressed her astoni.shment at my knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and complimented me for the performance of 
the band brought from my country, 'via., the West 
Indian band composed of Negroes and Mulattos, 
which compliment made me wince a little, but never- 
theless I went on chattering for a quarter of an hour 
and furnishing her with sufficient means to annihilate 
her friend Minnie, Jane or Lizzy or whoever she 
might be, and to brag among her less fortunate rela- 
tions for six months to come of her having actually 
seen and talked to a genuine “ Blackie.” 

On another occasion in a poorer place called the 
Grill Room, where less elaborate food and cheaper 
refreshments were sold, a sailor came up to me and 
begged hard for the favour of my speaking to his 
wife. He said that he had returned from Australia 
the day before, and obtained a days leave to biing 
his wife to the Exhibition. He wanted to please 
her and to satisfy her wishes as far as it lay in his 
power. The woman took into her head the fanc)’ 
that she would not be happy nor would she enjoy 
the sights of the Exhibition unless I spoke to her. 
In utter vexation at the absurdity of the request I 
cried — ' Nonsen.se, I can’t speak to your wife ?” But 
the man would take no denial, and his pleadings be- 
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came more and more importunate’ as now and then 
he glanced at his petulant queen, who with downcast 
eyes gloomily sat at a distant table. Well, her am- 
bassador succeeded in his mission, and I had to carry- 
balm to the mind of the unhappy lady. She cheered 
up at once, and as a reward allowed her husband tO' 
have another glass of whisky. That settled him. 

With the assistance of his wife I had soon to pack 

him off to his home in a cab, or otherwise he would 
have got into trouble. 

How did the Anglo-Indians treat us ? I am suie 
my countr)nnen would want to know that. They 

treated u^ as gentlemen would treat gentlemen. What 
l\inder and warmer friend could any man hope to get 
Ilian Sir George Bird wood ? A fellow-feeling existed 
between the Anglo-Indians and ourselves, as if the> 
were our countr3’men in that strange land. Heie- 

inequality of official position .separated us, theie v,& 
Nvere guests. Their sojc)urn in an oriental land, would- 
have been for nothing if the}’ had not learnt how 
honoured a guest is. OccasionalK", hovevei, we met 
with some queer characters who, specialW* if the} 
had ladies with them, pompously displayed their ac- 
c]uaintance with the Hindi language, howeiei slight 
it might be, and their power and superiority over us. 
That was as much as to tell the ladies — “ Look, how 
great I am !” So far it was all right. And we did our 
best to look surprised at his unlimited command over 
the vernacular languages of India, and lo look sub- 
missive before him to help him to be the Gieat 
Mogul he wished to look in the eyes of the ladies. 
I'he ladies would smile and gigglC) his face would be 
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all animation with pleasure and pride, his urbanity 
would know no bounds, and at the end, ten to one,, 
it would end in an invitation. Lord, what villains we- 
thought we were ! But it was all done in charity. 
At any rate here is a hint for one or two swindling 
Indians we met in London, whose business was rather* 
slack. Once, but once onl)', I met with a little 
rudeness from an Anglo-Indian. .1 do not give the- 
exact words' he used, but I give his meaning and 
materialise his lone into words. He majestically 
stalked towards me and said — “Slave, show me 

’s office.” “ I am sorry I cannot obe}'* your 

command just at this moment. Sir, as I am engaged, 
but if you go straight, turn to the right and then to 
the left, you will find yourself before that office,” 
I replied. He got angry and said “ A'ou must. Sir- ; 
who is your master ?” “ My master, Sir, is the- 

Government of India. I cannot go with you for 
the reason that I am engaged -with this gentleman, 

who is the Reporter for .” His rudeness did not 

annoy me more than his servilit)* to the gentleman- 
I named. 

Outside the Exhibition we never experienced a 
single act of unkindness. We travelled alone in the- 
East End, the West End, and everywhere, and fre- 
quently got ourselves lost. Boys and girls would 
gather round, but they never molested us in any way, 
Beggars and bad women would no doubt be bolder 
with us than with the natives (of England), but they 
never gave us an}' trouble worth speaking of. Nr* 
street Arab or London ruffian e\'er took ad van 
of our inexperience. On the other hand men some- 
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idl / lounge about public houses in low quarters, were 
-always ready to help us, and frequently shewed us 
the way when we got lost. Places where even cock- 
neys would be afraid to go in the day-time we went 
to in search of adventure but no adventure will 
happen to one who would keep clear of disreputable 
enticements. Once a villainous-looking Jew tried to 
cut a practical joke upon me. More than a dozen 
hands were at once raised in my protection, those 
hands belonged to lAiiglish roughs, perfect strangers 
to me. .At another time somebody called nre a 
foreisfner. “ lie is no foreigner !” cried several 
voices, “ He is a British subject as you and I.” 

Speaking of British kindness, 1 may as well men- 
tion a little incident which happened to my friend 
i\Ir. Gupte. lie and .Sir ICdward Buck one morning 
Avent {'o the Covent (}arden Market, where fresh 
fruits brought from all parts^ of the world are sold 
in prodigious quantities. In this place in all seasons 
of the }’’ear the finest flower and the most delicious 
fruit which man can produce can always be procured. 
The busiest time in this market is si.s; in the morning, 
•especially on Tuesdays, '\ hursdays, and .Saturdays. 
.Sir Hdward asked my friend whether he had ever 
tasted raspberries. On his answering in the negative, 
Sir Edward tried to procure some, but it was then 
too late, all were sold and none could be had. A 
retail stall-keeper, however, bought some baskets 
earlier in the morning with which he was preparing 
^ ' depart. Sir Edward asked him for one, but he 
not sell. It was then explained to him, who 

.wanted for and without a word, he instantly 
ihe lad. 
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handed over a basket; He would take no price, 

“ He is the guest of my nation, Sir, and I make a 
present of it to him,” said the patriotic fruit-seller. 

I had a notion that tropical countries were the place 
for fruits, and that mango was the best fruit in the 
world. I found that these notions required some 
qualification. There is a soft delicacy in the flavour 
of hothouse fruits which in vain you seek in the open 
air products. Mango of superior kinds is no doubt 
good ; it is one of the best fruits, not the best. With- 
out the slightest hesitation I would give equal rank 
to peaches, nectarines, pineapples, and strawberries, 
but not the worthless sorts )'OU get in India. How 
scientific treatment in hothouses improves the fruits 
may be seen from the splendid grapes sold in first class 
shops. Ordinary grapes brought from the Continent 
are like those we get from Kabul, but hothouse grapes 
are five times bigger and ten times more luscious. I did 
not much care tor English apples, but English pears 
are infinitely superior to our pears and guavas. Cher- 
ries, gooseberries, and greengages and other plums 
have nothing special in them to mention. Hothouse 
fruits are necessarily much dearer than those imported. 
Peaches and nectarines of the best sort would cost three- 
to eighteen pence a piece ; hothouse pine-apples a 
guinea, those imported from the \\ est Indies sell at 
about 4s. each ; imported grapes sell at ^ pound,, 
hothouse grapes of the best kinds 5 - 5 '' ^ pound. No- 
mango can be had in England. I heard of several 
attempts made by private persons to take them from 
Bombay, every one of which failed. Good plantains 
cannot be had, but a variety of green bananas, some- 
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Avhat. like those sold in Bombay, Madras, and l^urma 
are brought from the West Indies. A fortune awaits 
one who would discover a profitable wa}" of keeping 
fresh fruits in good state for a length of time, just as 
they have done -in the case of meat by freezing it in 
refrigerating rooms. Oranges are imported to hnig- 
land from- Italy, Malta, and .Spain. A hothouse is a 
.shed roofed, and more or less enclosed, with glass in 
which the temperature, required for the growth of 
plants and the development of flowers and fruits, is 
hept up by means of pipes containing hot water or 
steam supplied from a boiler placed at a short distance. 
The supply of light, heat, and moisture can thus be 
regulated at the pleasure of the producer, and not 
only can the natural climate of a plant of any zone 
in the world be artificially produced, but the pro- 
duction of flowers and fruits of both native and 
exotic plants can be retarded or accelerated at will. 
Thus flowers and fruits are produced in and out of 
season. ICvery mansion in lilngland has a hothouse 
attached to it. I am of opinion that many Indian 
fruits and vegetables can be profitably forced in liot 
houses or at least improved by protecting them from 
climatic rigours by means of glass sheds. 

This di gression may be continued further with ad- 
vantage. My countrymen must be anxious to know 
what vegetables can be got in England. First and fore- 
most is of course the potato which, together with 
meat and bread, is the staple food of all classes of 
the people. The old World will be for ever grateful 
to the New for the two valuable food substances 
she* has given her — potato and maize. We are also 
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indebted to America for the pine-apple. And, well, 
r do not mean to disparage tobacco. Just as we did 
ourselves, the English people would not at first eat 
potato, for they said it was not mentioned in the Bible. 
The next important vegetable in England is the 
cabbage. Cauliflower may also be seen, but not in 
such large quantities. Green peas come into season 
in summer, but they keep it tinned all the year round. 
Tinned green peas are also imported into England 
from France, and large quantities of it are brought 
to India from Europe. I wonder whether we cannot 
prepare it here, considering green peas sell so cheaj:) 
in season. I have, however, been told that the 
Indian article lacks the delicacy of the European 
produce, although by careful comparison I could 
detect no difference. A gourd, called the vegetable- 
marrow f 0^67/;'Z>zV<'? ciwyi’m;, is a favourite food among 
them for its mild agreeable flavour. They are aL^o 
fond of cucumbers, which they eat raw cut up into 
thin slices, with or without the skin, and plentifully 
flavoured with vinegar and pejjper. Pumpkins ( Cucnr- 
bita Pcpo ) of large size are grown in Pbigland and 
also brought from the West Indies, but they do not 
carcvinuch for them. Their radi.shes are not so big 
as ours, but they have got very good turnips and 

carrots. I think many of my countr}’men have not 
tasted Itnglish carrots now grown solely for Ivuro- 
pean use around large towns in India. I would 

recommend them to do so. In> its raw state, it is 

sweet and crisp like a half-ripe papaya fruit. Its 

cultivation may be advantageously substituted for 
that of our watery untoothsome indigenous variety 
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only I am afraid its outturn will be less in quantitv 
which is an important consideration with our peasants. 
Spanish onions of enormous sizes are eaten boiled : 
smaller ones are sliced and fried. They are very 
fond of mushrooms, which they gather in their wild 
state or ver}^ carefull\* cultivate them in dark cellars 
with plenty of manure. Some of these Fungi are 
poisonous, but they cannot be distinguished from the 
harmless ones. The English also eat truffle.^-, generall}- 
the variety called black truffles {Tuber cibanum\ 
which lie about a foot under the ground, leaving no 
trace above to show where fha)* can be found, and 
it is said they have trained dogs to search them out. 
Jerusalem artichoke and parsnips are also eaten in 
small quntities. Spinach is cut quite fine and eaten 
simply boiled. The consumption of tomatoes is ver\- 
great, which they think are good for liver. They are 
ver)’ fond of green salads, i.e,, uncooked leaves or 
herbs (generally lettuce) with pieces of boiled eggs 
and slices of beet-root, dressed with salt, vinegar, oil, and 
spices. If bDileil lobster, chopped fine, is added to it, 
it is then called lobster salad. Water-cress is also eaten 
raw Anotlwr succulent shoot-like thing comes on 
the table boiled, of which the>- bite off only the tops 
as the lower portion is tough. I forget its name. 
Asparagus ? I have seen rhubarb cultivated in some 
parts of England and Scotland for its leaves which are 
eaten as a potherb. These are I think the principal 
vegetables to be found in England. 

While I am on the subject of vegetarian food, I 
may include in it what I have to say on the subject 
of English milk, I visited a few* dairies in England 
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and Holland, and from what I saw there I can wel 
understand how loathsome and repulsive must be 
Indian milk to Europeans with the slightest touc 
of daintiness in their constitution. In no point a 
the Hindus more shamefully degenerated than 
their treatment of cows. The sight of half-stan 
skeleton-like beasts with scarcely any strength 
their body to whisk their tails to drive away 
flies tormenting them from all sides, is little cal 
lated to impress a European, new to this count 
with the seriousness of Hindu belief in the sane 
of this animal. He would think it a shame that n 
\yho find fault with the politics of Bismarck, critic 
Herbert Spencer, correct the errors of John Stuf 
Mill, and view with indifference the researches 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Faraday, could soberly, earn 
estly, and enthusiastically agitate in order to prolon 
the torture of these miserable beasts. “Why, woi 
it not be a happy release for them to put an end 
their wretched existence he would naturally ask 
“Hush,” his friends would cry, “you are talking 
sacrilege.” India has much to weep for ; the delin- 
quencies of her children are numberless, and the' 
cruelty to the cow which the Hindus as a race practise 
all over India is only one of them. This inhuman’ 
treatment of a most useful animal ought not to be 
permitted to continue under a humane Government, 
and it is high time the Hindus were restrained by 
repressive measures of the most severe kind. The 
cowhouses I saw in Europe are spacious, well-venti- 
lated buildings with verandahs, and are as clean as a 
^h'ng-house. The floor is paved with brick, over 
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tvhich a quantity of liN-C- 
•ow stands or lies as sbc 
',oved once a day and r; 
“stance. Every time O-c 
swept clean, and in 
st^er. All the liquid run i 
'''i wall towards which f 
PSe gutter is washed c;r' 
^^^le attention is also p- 
milch-cow. They gi ■' 
''■^'antity of albuminou'^ ' 
ti'Screase the flow of mi . 
it invert into milk the flcsV; 

the Hindu milk-scll('; 
sdo. In England I saw . 
^swedes, and mangold-- - 
gn'vely for their liveslo- , 
\’e)cre of land is devote ' : 
h Proper; in Upper Jn '• 
glum vnlgare (Joar; n .. 
also taken to supply 
phoid fever in children ■ ' 
obtained from cowi 
In this country milk 
all kinds of foul w.il 
country annually die n 
Then the dairy il-‘ik 
made, is worth seeing, 
and free ventilati“n, ' 
observed to the minul- 
of a sewer, pigsts’C o- • 
offensive smell is can 


is strewn on which the 
pleases. The litter is re- 
;\rried to the dunghill at a 
i-tter is removed the floor 
'•nmer it is washed with 
,‘.o the gutter sunk along 
; : tail of the cow is .kept, 
i'.. twice a day. Considei- 
ro the food and drink of 
;;';r for food a considerable 
-'.erials and phosphates to 
out they take care not to 
t, and blood of the cow 
•' ^his country generally 
•-‘S upon acres of turnips, 
they grow there exclu- 
; do not think a single 
that purpose in Bengal 
. ey cultivate a little So?'- 
. 'ic-food. Great care is 
' w with pure water. Ty- 
•cn been traced to milk 
•12; unwholesome water. 

• iientl}' adulterated with 
' ; iw many children in this 

dne this kind of milk ? 
milk is kept and cream 
place with a lofty room 
deanliness is scrupulously 

• lils. The neighbourhood 
.hing - that can give out 
avoided in the object 

wngland 
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tioii of a dairy. No meat, cheese or any kind of 
-animal food (except fresh milk) is allowed in the 
premises ; not even a drop of spilled milk permitted 
to remain long on the floor. Daily the floor and the 
shelves are most punctiliously and sedulously scrubbed 
• and washed. The utmost care is also taken to 
maintain the purity of air in the dairy. Even the 
•dairymaid going into it should at all times be ex- 
tremely clean in her person and should not remain 
inside longer than is necessary. I have also seen 
dairies kept by rich gentlemen. The arrangements 
there are more elaborate and, besides what is 
requisite for the constant maintenance of absolute 
cleanliness in the premises, wealth is profusely 
lavished in the beautification of the whole con- 


■prn. I have been told that Rs. 75,000 5, 000) is 

lot quite an unusual price for a cow! Not. for any 
/pedal quality or quantity of her milk,^ but for her 
'|)eauty according to- the standard fixed in Europe. 

f 'hc back straight as a rod, neat tapering head, large 
right eyes, short narrow neck, large udder of good 
\iape, and soft silky hair are among the qualities of 
Vndsome milch-cow. The Ayrshires, the Alderne}'s 


(the Channel Island cows are among the noted 
Is in Great Britain. Considering all the care I ha\ e 
ioned, no wonder that milk in England is parti- 
|y good as compared with the Indian article. Even 
j^don good milk is available, specially when the 
^an himself is a cowkeeper. Even in the 
^ary shops, where it is sold a penny a glass (about 
} pint), I found the milk very good, at least better 
Ithe 'best milk usually obtainable in India. I also 
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saw one or two dairies near London. Cows are n 
ordinarily slaughtered in England, but from wh 
I saw and heard in these town-dairies, I strongly su 
pect that they are in the habit of selling cows 
the butchers when they are dry and of obtainii 
fresh ones in their place. This is just the practi 
with Hindu milkmen in Calcutta. Although as 
rule in England they do not slaughter milch-cows f 
beef, yet the number of these animals does not oi 
grow the food-supply available in the country. Ju 
the number of calves for which food is available 
allowed to grow up to be cows ; the rest are ma 
into veal. I noticed an inhuman practice in Englan 
of bleeding poor little calves slowly to death in ord 
to make the veal white in colour. 

It will be seen from the above that a Hindu 
England, if he so chooses,^ can keep his caste inta 
He has rice there and wheaten flour. Lentils al 
brought from Germany and Egypt, of which he c 
make his soup. He has plenty of fruit and veg 
tables, good milk, and any amount of butter and suga 
The sale of butterine, i. artificial butter ma 
from fat is prohibited by law. As for water, th 
pipe-water ever}’where, even in the smallest t 
which neither in England nor in India is rais 
Brahmans with any particular share of sanctit 
grained in their s}’stem. 

To revert to the treatment we received in F 
My countrymen would think that the shopkeep 
least must ha\'e cheated us when we wanted to* 
chase anything from them. We had no such e, 
■ijnce. Not onl}’- did the English shopkeepe 
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cheat us, but they often allowed us a liberal discount, 
of their own accord, without our asking* for it, at the 
last moment, after the price was settled, the article 
purchased, and just when we offered to pay in full. 

A few of my countrymen have by this time found 
out the disadvantages of incessant haggling and hig- 
gling. But we have yet to learn the new system of 
trading as of every other occupation. The British 
by their trade and manufactures are amassing one 
hundred millions of sterling pounds every year. India 
saves annually about ten millions, even that is doubtful. 
Compare the annual saving of the two countries with 
their area and population. 

Thus what I have said above about the kindness 
of the British people to strangers, and specially to the 
Indians, corroborates what has been often said on the 
same subject by other Indians who lived for a time 
in England. The Briti.sh people take a pride in being 
kind to strangers who happen to be in their land, they 
consider it mean to be otherwise, and they feel it 
their duty to resent on their behalf any unmannerly 
conduct that may be shewn towards them by the 
rude and the rough who arc to be found in all 
ountries and among all nations. The manners of 
All Englishman, however, undergo some change When 
he is outside his own country, whether it be in I'rance, 
Germany or Italy. Outside his own country, he is 
proud, somewhat disdainful, and not too an.xious to 
conceal in his breast that opinion which every nation 
in the world entertains — that all other nations are 
inferior to itself. Not only with him, but as a rule 
with every man, this feeling of superiority is intensified 
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when he hnds himself amongst a people manifestly and 
vastly inferior to his own. He finds it impossible, 
for instance, to be on equal terms with a people 
whose low organization permitted their being reduced 
from time immemorial to the position of cattle, and 
Avho has been rescued from this position solely by his 
clemency. That portion of the human race which 
gave such a signal proof of its low organisation was 
always distinguished by the colour of its skin ; and 
the universal decadence of all coloured races in the 
present cycle has in the eyes of the Europeans effaced 
all nicety of distinction ar\ong them, has divided 
the human race by one broad line into two main 
classes— the white and the coloured, and has estab- 
lished in their mind the idea of a more or less close 
consanguinity between the Chinaman and the Hotten- 
tot, and between Kalidasa and Hiawatha. The actual 
condition of things in a non-European country, — acting 
oil the mind of a European predisposed by traditions, 
tales, and historical teachings, prepared by examples set 
by others before him, and narrowed by caste-rules al- 
ready established around him, — leaves no room for the 
full play of that broad sympathy which is a prominent 
feature in the character of an Englishman in his native 
home. He is therefore often judged by the non- 
European races among whom he lives under very 
uufa\'Ourable circumstances. A fish out of water is 
not exactly the fish in water. 

In India we see very little of the English people. 
Neither do we know them nor do they know us. So 
in England we found ourselves entirely among stran- 
gers, of whom practically we knew nothing except 
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the language. Eight moiitli's time is too short a 
period to study a peoph', and whatever opinion I 
formed of them 1 state r'ia great hesitation, spe- 
cially considering how \-.,y soon a change, pleasur- 
able though it was, can-- over my first impressions 
with the rapid expansion experience of English 

life. At first I took the E- j’:. h lo be a selfish people, 
but when I considered t- noble sacrifices every day 
credited to Englishmen .• I ver the world, I aban- 
doned this idea. Histor ii.- , related a thousand in- 
stances of their self-sac ' for public good, and 
thousands occur every y- . 'n private life which are 
not cognizable to history. hiic I was there a case 
of this kind came befor- dnc public. When the ex- 
cavation of a tunnel unde the English Channel was 
taken in hand, a very po . •. ; ful opposition was raised 
against it, which eventual!} icceeded in stopping the 
work. Among other o}.' oo’ienls of this scheme to 
destroy the insular positic:; of Great Britain was a 
gentleman in affluent ci; ': 'instances, a painter by 
profession. Not content '-imply with delivering 
speeches, writing newspaj.-.i articles, and drawing up 
memorials, as we do in lid: country, he gave up his 
profession in order to b • '.ble to devote his whole 
time to oppose any furti vr progress in the tunnelling 
work, and spent all his time in organising the 
opposition against it. Th projectors of the scheme 
were compelled to aband x it, but the victory was 
dearly won, so far as th.. •:-^nllcman was concerned. 
At the end of the fight ’■ found himself a pauper. 
Instead of trumpeting to 'ho world his losses and 
grievances and posing as martyr before his countr 

-v.'i. raKv>., 
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ntury, for often and often have I observed crowds 
people around these cages, every man and woman 
aiting with an eager anxious face for his or her turn 
) purchase a farthing’s worth of piety by releasing 
bird. How many millions are spent every year in 
iidia to feed, not the poor, but men who do not 
/ant a feeding. Go to the man who the day before 
pent a thousand rupees to feed such men to beg for a 
ittle subscription for a school, and you will find ready 
or 3^011 a pair of ears hermetically sealed against any 
such petition. Such is the difference between charity 
as practised in England and that to whch we are 
accustomed here. No wonder then we thought the 
English people very uncharitable. 

The English people appeared to me to be wanting 
in family affection. As soon as a person attains 
majority he or she leaves the paternal home to seek 
his or her fortune in the wide world. Not encumbered 
with relation out of number, the 3^oung man enters 
upon the battle of life free and self-reliant, and if he 
is not successful he has nobody to blame but himself. 
Separation and distance weaken the family tie, and on 
many occasions I saw Englishmen receive the news 
of the death of a very near relative with perfect 
indifference, when on a similar occasion we should be 
killing ourselves with inward grief and loud lamenta- 
tions. It appeared to me so strange ! Once I was 
standing in a shop where a man came and told the 
shopkeeper that he had been “for a bit of ground for 
the old one, who went off like a shot last night.” It 
was his father whom he wanted to bury. It is not 
true though that as a rule Englishmen do not take 
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care of their parents in their old age. In the first 
place their parents are very independent, who would 
prefer to work for their own living as long as they 
could. We had an old man at the Exhibition serving;, 
as an attendant, while his son held a high positio^n 
in the Metropolitan Police. It was not because his 
son would not support him that he kept t he place: 
at the Exhibition, but he would not take his son’s 
assistance. In the second place it is so very difficult 
to bring up a family in that country that if the son is 
married his first care will be to maintain his own 
children. The Workhouse will open its doors to 
the old folks and the law will not compel him to 
support them, but he cannot so easily shirk his duty 
to his children. To maintain poorer relations a Hindu 
will often make large sacrifices which an English- 
man will not hold himself bound by duty to do. 
But whenever circumstances permit, Englishmen do 
make great sacrifices for the sake of their helpless 
relations. The mind of the European is however 
not yet sufficiently developed to appreciate the virtue 
of supporting big burly relations, with their sons and 
daughters, their sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, their 
grandsons and grand-daughters, their grand sons-in- 
law and grand daughters-in-law, ?.<?., the family of men, 
who would not stir a finger to help themselves. On 
the whole, however, my impression is that European 
nations are more hard-hearted in comparison with 
the Hindus. A Hindu would commit the most flagrant 
acts of cruelty in a moment of frenzy just as the 
French did during the Reign of Terror, or under a 
religious impulse like those committed by the Chris- 
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tian fanatics of past days or the Muhammadan Gh^zis 
of the present day, but he can never do what Cortez 
and Pizarro did in America. Systematic, determined, 
long-enduring cruelty a European is only capable of. 
His heart knows no mercy : no earnest supplication 
softens his mind. The heart of a Hindu is naturally 
more divine than that of a European, but the divinity 
of the former is polluted by mischievous social customs, 
baneful early teachings, low surroundings, and the 
most absurd practices sanctioned by long usage which 
now go by the name of Hinduism. 

As yet I have said nothing of other parts of the 
Exhibition, those occupied by the youthful progeny 
of Britain growing to maturity in distant lands all 
over the globe. Colonies in all stages of develop- 
ment from Canada and Australia, of exuberant boy- 
hood to the baby settlement of North Borneo, alf 
proudly placed their offerings at the feet of the great 
mother who clasped them to her bosom with a fond- 
ness which did good to our heart to behold. But full- 
fledged colonies could only shew reproductions of 
articles daily bought and sold in England and Europe, 
and objects of interest furnished by minor settle- 
ments could hardly compete with the variety and 
novelty of articles sent from India. In point of show 
and curiosity, therefore, India threw them all into 
the shade. Her dazzling trinkets glittered forth ridi- 
cule at the trophy of produce erected by Canada, 
and scornfullj^ peeped through costl}* cases at her 
monster apples, pears and grapes, pickles and pre- 
serves, starches, meals and extracts, cabinet work,, 
musical instuments, printing presses, and agriculturali 
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machinery of automatic construction, which worked 
night and day to show how to dig and drill, reap, 
gather, and bind into sheaves the luxuriant crops 
laised on the virgin soil of the boundless prairies 
o northern America. Before the shining baubles 
o the Indian court, which people anxious to be 
lec-woned as fashionable admired and fostered, in 
vain did the golden trophy of Australia raise its 
ed head, and her silver, copper, zinc, tin, and 
coa , hei piles of new wines, specimens of her 
a^ncultuial and pastoral wealth, and the collections 
o hei foiest timber all shrank into insignificance* 
le people of England and the Continent, wearied 
tie monotony of bottles, tins, iron, steel, and the 
piosaic pioducts of mechanical contrivances, and 
sui eited with pigtails and waggish whiskers of plump 
mane arins and the comical winks from flat-faced ladies 
on Japanese screens, sought relief in the fanciful handi- 
work of India. The collection of Maori relics, dis- 
p ayec in the New Zealand Court, the Zulu weapons in 
le -1 atal Section, the fetishes, implements, and wearing 
^3paiel of the inhabitants of Western Africa and the 
s lanti gold ornaments, were objects of some in- 
terest, but the chief attraction in the Colonial Section 
u as the model illustrating the diamond industry in 
c le ape of Cood Hope, and the practical demonstra- 
cion of the waj^ to cut and polish the stones with the 
of elect! ical machinery. However commonplace 
the Colonial exhibits might have been in English 
•eyes, they formed a subject of deep interest to us. 

My countrymen should think and ponder over the 
'v\on eiful progress which Australia has made during 
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the last thirty years. It was only in 1788 that the 
wilderness of New South Wales received on her- 
bleak bosom the first batch of English life convicts. 
In 1803 Van Diemen’s land (now Tasmania) was. 
similarly taken up, and in 1835 the descendants of 
these men crossed the channel and laid the founda- 
tion of the now prosperous Colony of Victoria. The 
magic wand of British pluck and enterprise waved 
o\er the gloomy land and joyous smile instantly 
beamed on its face. T. he extemporised shed of 
green boughs, under which shivered the half-fa- 
mished aborigine, made room for palatial mansions 
filled with the melody of chubby little rowdies, 
the Marsupia retreated before the useful Capridse 
and Equid^, the Dingo before the greyhound, and 
shot and spear took the place of bomerangs and 
stone implements, TJicit wilderness now cheers witli> 
bread and meat the humble table of the Poor im 
the distant north, clothes and rvarms the honest 
labourer who drudges in frost and snow, supplies 
fiery steed to the gaudy chariot of the rich, and 
exchanges for the hitherto valueless myrobalams 
of Indian forests the shiny metal which glitters on 
the sweltering body of the sable Hindu. Populous 
towns and villages have sprung up like mushrooms 
all over the fertile waste, and grim, smoky vessels of 
huge dimensions from all parts of the world rip with 
powerful screws the capacious bosom of well-pro- 
tected harbours, whither also their swanlike sisters, 
with out-spread wings fluttering in the air, softly 
glide, welcomed by the gentle ripple of the sea and 
the hum of human voice wafted from the approaching. 
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shore. Bridges of iron and mortar span the impetuous 
mountain torrents, roads and railways traverse in all 
directions the inhabited part of the continent, and 
the telegraph line has crossed the dreary desert in 
the interior where bleach the bones of many a hero 
who boldly plunged into the waterless terra incogti.ta 
as pioneers of exploration. O for a fraction of that 
indomitable spirit which animated the face of Edward 
Kennedy when he launched himself with his dark 
friend Jacky Jacky into the trackless country of 
York Peninsula forty years ago, or of that unflinch- 
ing perseverance with which the lonely squatter 
chased the Emu far away from Gipp’s land before 
his own flock had multiiDlied and supplied him with 
the. necessaries of life, or of that intelligent diligence 
with which Hammond Hargra’vss triumphantly ended 
his search for gold among the auriferous regions in 
tlie vicinity of Bathurst 1 

If we could only bring a fraction of those sterling 
qualities to the aid of British administration in its 
struggles to subdue the wild forces of tropical nature, 
to utilise its blind unguidcd energy for the benefit 
of man, to wipe away all trace of savagery from the 
country, to cleanse the land of filth and dirt as old 
as the Himalayas, to stamp out preventible diseases 
\yhich cut off vigorous manhood and shock civilised 
humanity, to make roads and railways, to impart the 
benefits of education to the ignorant masses, to shew 
them the road to wealth and prosperity, to teach 
them to eat, dress, and live like men, and generally 
■to bring this interesting people within the pale of 
modern civilisation, then, in a couple of generations 
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India would wear altogether a different aspect. How 
many English lads, burning with enthusiasm to rush 
into this struggle, must allow their minds to revel in 
ihopes of victory and glory on sleepless nights just 
(before their departure for India ! Vain hopes ! They 
'Counted only on battle with inanimate nature and 
aiot with the intellectual darkness that has shrouded 
the country from time immemorial. To awake the 
sleeping Himalaya and to make it walk bodily to 
Hand’s End would be an easier task than to open the 
eyes of 250 millions of human beings, to invest them 
with the power to discriminate good from evil, to 
instill into their weak heart the courage to do what 
is good and to shun with loathing what is evil, to 
shake out from their system all dreaminess, indolence, 
and apathy, and to infuse into it the life and vigour 
of a youthful nation. The disappointment of noble- 
hearted Englishmen may be great, but our disap- 
pointment and our impatience are acutely painful. 
They feel the same sympathy as a doctor feels for 
the sufferings of a child after his fruitless ministra- 
tions for its relief, but we feel the keen nervous long- 
ing of the mother for the power to wipe away with 
a brush of her hand the agonies of her beloved off- 
spring. In my own humble way I have worked for 
the benefit of my nation for the last seventeen years, 
in new lines which I could never have dreamt of but 
for the example set before me by English friends and 
superior officers, and I speak with that authority 
which practical experience gives, when I say that the 
greatest difficulty one has to meet in this county is 
from the opposition of those forces of intellectual 
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darkness I have just mentioned. The people of the- 
country, the material with which and for which, you 
have to work, are not fit or yet ready to receive and 
assimilate to any appreciable extent innovations, 
however profitable they may be. Their deep-rooted 
confidence in the existing state of things, their dis- 
belief in the efficacy of change, their sentiment of 
human helplessness to contend with natural evils and 
to surmount difficulties, their short-sighted covetous- 
ness that prompts them to kill the goose that lays, 
the golden egg, their habits of slovenliness, indo- 
lence, and procrastination, their careless talk and 
reckless promises and assertions, all combine to 
make earnest work slow, exasperating, and very 
often abortive. So we have now a treble duty to 
perform ; first, tp conquer the natural shortcomings 
of our own character, to extirpate from our 
mind the deep-rooted effects of early teachings, and 
to withstand the baneful influences of our every-day 
surroundings ; second, to teach and help those elected 
to co-operate in the work to do the same ; and third,, 
to organise the work itsef. Generations will pass 
away before the country will attain the state of a. 
thorough working order, but nevertheless it behoves 
each individual to do however little he can to pioneer 
his nation in its march to that state, first by working 
in his own person, second by working on those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Vanity, undue reverence for the past, and reluc- 
tance to alter the present, seem at present to be- 
serious obstacles in the way of our progress towards 
a new national life. Pressing needs of life are however 
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too strong for such sentimentalities. Vain now we 
are no doubt, full of conceit, the result of imperfect 
knowledge. We hold that with our present acquire- 
ments we are capable of those deeds which make 
the English great ; only opportunity is wanted, for- 
getting that if we were really worthy of those deeds 
opportunity could have been made, with the start 
that we have got and under the causes that are 
working around us. But we are not worthy. Our 
presumption is due to the fact that the conception 
we have formed in our mind of these deeds is super- 
ficial and vague. Nor have we rightly understood 
the necessity that led to their accomplishment in 
Europe, nor the circumstances which begot the power 
to perform them and favoured their being built one 
over the other. Neither have we yet formed a clear 
conception of the diverse and complex manifestations 
of human faculties which in the same regions have 
further differentiated man from the lower animals. 
In a transition like ours, conceit must have its course. 
It is the pride of ignorance, which can be dispelled 
only by the influx of additional light. Our past 
has long since gone, as it must ; and its work is in 
ruins. W e do not quite know what that work was, 
in all its details ; nor do we pretend to make that the 
guide of our life. We fall back upon a vague surmise 
of it owing to vanity and ignorance, and bewilder 
our mind with a sublime mysticism borrowed from 
that unintelligible mass of gloomy ruins, among which 
historians weep, antiquarians grope, philologists feel 
for clues, and dyspeptic dreamers find solution of all 
doubts. It may deceive and lead astray the national 
9 
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mind, but only for a time ; for hard facts are imme- 
diate, positive, solid, and incontrovertible, and wants 
of life will not be put off or put down. This cla- 
mourous noise, therefore, about Vedas and Yogas, 
esoteric and exoteric doctrines, denotes merely an 
expression of regret for the decay and disintegration 
of things existing. Such regret often dooms a nation 
to destruction ; but happily we have been at the 
bottom of the wheel long ago ; it is now turning 
lound, forced by English education and English ex- 
ample, and we are rising. As a first step, we have 
acknowledged the superiority of Western civilisation. 
We have accepted from that source a well-organised 
Government that has verified the wildest hyperbolical 
proverbs of old about peace, justice, and safety of 
life and property, and we have gazed with wondering 
idiotic eyes at its railways, telegraphs, postal arrange- 
ments, and steam-ships, W e have humbly bowed before 
its mechanical contrivances that with gigantic powers 
spin and weave more ingeniously than he with hands, 
feet and brain who, fanned by the blossoming Pipal 
tree, wove under its shade of a wet summer evening 
the delicate muslin, which even aided by the early sun 
no eye could perceive as it peacefully lay on the grass 
wet with the dews of overnight, and hence the name 
shabnam. Moreover, we have paid the highest tribute 
to Western civilization by our willing bondage to 
nearly ^ everything connected with it in the supply of 
the minutest necessaries of life, from nails, hinges 
and locks, knives, scissors and razors, needles, thread 
and sewing machines, to clothing, doctoring, and 
educating materials. Above all, we owe to it that 
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perception which is slowly taking a definite shape 
in our mind of the rights and duties of man. 

Thus vanity and conservatism only can retard the 
nation’s march ; yet sometimes a moderate pace is 
necessary to allow new ideas to take root. At any 
rate the}^ do not establish the unfitness of a nation for 
a higher destiny. But other things or want of other 
things do. For instance up to this time we have not 
displayed much solidity of character, or discernment 
or tact and power to give cohesiveness to loose float- 
ing ideas, and to discover and invent, wisely plan, 
arrange and organise ways and means, and to work 
them out for our material good. Prophets innumerable 
we have had since the British came to this country, 
not to speak of former times, who added to content 
where discontent was wanted, and prophets of the most 
recent fashion too, who in search of light lead their 
countrymen to pursue the will-o’-the-wisp that dances 
fitfully among the pool of Indian ignorance, where 
the putrid mass of ages has been stirred up by a 
freshet from the West. If we go on working for 
.shadows and sentiments, as we have been hitherto 
doing, then I would despair of a bright future for India. 
My hope, however, rests on the great intellectuality 
of the Indian races which will not .allow their beinp- 
killed off the face of the earth. This fact is some- 
times forgotten by a certain section of Englishmen, 
and that forgetfulness is proving to be a strong, very 
strong incentive to bring out all the forces of the 
Indian mind, to bring about a common understand- 
ing among Indians of all creeds and nationalities. 
What a world of meaning, for instance, does that 
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word Native contain in it ? Like one of those 
magic words of old it is performing wonders in all 
parts of the land wherever its true significance is 
understood. For, Sir, we are all “ natives,” We were 
never “natives” before: we might have been Gahais 
which signified a difference in religion, but did not 
carry with it any humiliation or disabilities ; not even 
anj'thing like those to which enlightened and liberal 
England subjected her “Papists” only a short time 
ago. We are all “ natives ” now — We poor Indians, 
the aborigines of Australia and the South Sea Islands, 
the Negroes, the Kaffirs, the Hottentots, and othei 
races of Africa. The Egyptians have lately become 
“natives.” The Chinese, the Japanese, the Persians, 
and the Turks are not “ natives. ” While I was in 
England, the English poeple came to see the 
“ natives ” at the Exhibition^, and often asked me 
where the “ natives ” were working, and English 
jDapers wrote about “ natives.” In England a French, 
German or Italian is a “ foreigner,” an Indian or an 
African is a “ native,” Colour has much to do with 
the making of a “native,” but as Harris of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” found to his cost, human beings of the 
" native ” kind are not alwa)’^s distinguished by 
colour. Fair or dark, we in India are all “natives.” 
The Kashmiri is a native, the Madrasi is a native ; 
the Muhammadan is a native, the Plindu is a native : 
the Brahman is a native, the Sudra is a native ; the 
prince is a native, the peasant is a native ; I am 
native, thou art native, he is native. Sir, we are all 
natives. O Muhammad, Muhammad, thou the de- 
stro}'er of all mockery in God- worship, thou, who 
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established in the actual practices of life the funda- 
mental .principle of all religions — The Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man — thou, the great 
redeemer of coloured races, O Muhammad, well art 
thou rewarded by the gratitude of millions of souls 
who even to this day come flocking into thy fold in 
countries of Africa, where, if I am rightly informed, 
Christianity, with its sublime doctrine of “Do to 
others as you would be done by,” but unhappily asso- 
ciated with brandy and gin, unheard — of diseases, 
rifles and bayonets, rapine and spoliation, and other 
ordinary dealings with the “natives,” cries in vain, 
as in a wilderness ! 

The word “ Native,” or rather all that it signifies, 
is having a miraculous effect in India. For, if we 
cannot cease to be “ native,” as we could cease to be 
Gahar or Hindu and become one of the imperial 
race in the Muhammadan times, we can now make 
“native” command respect. With a people who pay 
such high honours to Mammon, wealth alone can do 
that. Every one of us cannot have Mammon in his 
house, and so cease to feel the humiliation of being 
a “ native,” but our people can be ardent votaries of 
his heavenly counterpart and so practically become 
co-religionists of those that look down upon them. 
We have no Mammon in this country, but we have 
a lovely little goddess in heaven, benevolent and 
kind, who presides over wealth and prosperity and 
who occupies a foremost place among our three 
hundred and and thirty millions of gods including their 
wives and children, and we have allowed her to 
usurp a day of the week, although it properly belongs 
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to Jupiter, and we worship her many times in the 
year. For all that we have lost her favour. Her affec- 
tion must have to be won back, by worship accord- 
ing to western method. But remember it is not for 
us Brahmans to do that. We care very little whether 
they call us natives ” or “ niggers.” Our ambition 
should be alwa3's higher. It is to make the nation 
rich, whole humanity powerful, comfortable and 
happ3^ Our duty is to teach the people how to 
achieve these objects. 

The real inequalit}' between Europeans and 
“ natives ” rests not on the fact of the former filling a 
few high posts in this country, but the difference is in 
the race which the whole world is running ever and 

for ever. The great question''-' will not be settled bj’- 

the settlement of the minor and consequential ques- 
tion — who is to fill this post ot that post ? The 
great question is who is better capable of reducing 
the devastating c)'clones, the dcstro}dng floods of our 
mighty rivers, the hot blasts of the summer, the 

scorching ra\-s of the sun and other uncontrolled 
forces of our wild nature to the submission and 

service of man These are for time to come. But 
now, answer me the question, which of us two is 
better able to disembowel the earth for her hidden- 
treasures, span mighty rivers, bore mountains, and 
bring to the service of man the various substances 
which Hein all parts of India? The answer is that 
the European is able to do these things and the 
native is not, and practically for that very reason he 
is “ native.” We have not yet the preliminar)’- know- 
ledge necessar}’ for the attainment of such power. 
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The European knows more of our mountains and 
rivers than we do : he knows more of the seas that 
girt our land on three sides ; he knows more of the 
plants that grow around us, their names, their proper- 
ties even to the size and shape of their leaves ; he 
knows more of what is interred in the bosom of our 
earth ; he knows more about the capabilities of our 
land ; in ever)^thing he knows more than we do of 
our own country. Then he knows better how to' use 
that knowledge for the benefit of man. We do not 
know these things ; hence we are “ natives.” And 
necessarily the only way of getting over being a 
native ” is by our being equal to the European. I 
say again that our people have that high order of 
intellectuality which if rightly directed will enable 
them to equal if not to surpass the Europeans. No 
doubt like the power of the Niagra Falls in America 
various forces of nature are lying unused in this 
country, but those are insignificant when compared 
with the vast intellectual force of the most brilliant 
type that goes waste in every part of India, in search 
of miserable clerkships, for want of proper guidance 
to better things. Our honour, our safety, and our 
salvation lie in the ardent pursuit after knowledge and 
wealth. Weightier words have not been spoken on 
the subject than what Cuvier said : — 

“ Se succ^dant des lors sans interruption, des esp- 
prits meditatifs depositaires fidMes des doctrines 
acquises, constamment occupes de les Her, de les vivi- 
fier les unes par les autres, nous ont conduists,en 
moins de quarante siecles, des premiers essais de ces 
observateurs agrestes, aux profonds calculs des New- 
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ton et des Laplace, aux enumerations savantes des 
Linnaeus et des Jussieu. Ce precieux heritage tou- 
jours accru, porte de la Chaldee en Egypte, de T 
Egypte dans la Grece cache pandant des siecles tou- 
malheurs et de tenebres, recouvre a des epoques plus 
heureuses, inegalement repandu parmi les peuples 
de 1’ Europe’ a ete suivi partout de la richesse et du 
pouvoir ; Jes nations qui 1’ out recoueilli sont devenues 
les raaitresses du monde ; celles qui 1’ not neglige 
sont tombees dans la faiblesse et dans 1’ obscurite.” 

“ Succeeding one another without interruption, 
thoughtful spirits, — faithful depositaries of accumu- 
lated knowledge, constantly occupied in augmenting 
and vivifying it, — have brought us in less than forty 
centuries, from the earliest efforts of rude observers 
to the profound calculus of Newton and Laplace and 
the learned classifications of Linnaeus and Jussieu. 
This precious heritage always accumulating,— brought 
from Chaldaea to Egypt, from Egypt to Greece, hid- 
den during the ages of darkness and misfortune, 
rediscovered in more happy times, unequally spread- 
ing among the peoples of Europe,- has been followed 
everywhere by wealth and power : the nations who 
have cultivated it have become the masters of the 
world: those zuho have neglected have fallen to 
feebleness and obscurity I' 

In addition to sentimental incentives, we have now 
chronic hunger too in our midst. O, Chronic Hunger, 
how much man owes to thee ! All the sharpening 
of man’s intellect, all the conquests which man has 
made over nature are due to man’s everlasting strug- 
gle with thee. If thou hadst not been so vigilant, 
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and hadst not paraded the streets night and day, 
requiring ceaseless efforts to shut thee out, man never 
would have been the master he is to-day. We had 
Hunger, sudden, violent, arid overpowering, that occa- 
sionally took us b}^ surprise when we were little pre- 
pared for it, and left us as sudden to return nobody 
knew when, so teaching little except the baneful 
lesson of our utter helplessness to wage war with it. 
It is just like our wild mother nature whose spoilt 
children we are, always indulgent, but capricious and 
fitful in the use of the rod, which brings no amend- 
ment but spoils us the more. Not so where she has not 
been so lavish of her gifts. There the child man forced 
out nourishment from her flinty bosom ; the child man 
grew to be strong, self-reliant adult man, and the adult 
man grew to be the master, for he learnt that he had 
the power and how to exercise it. Thus wherever 
he goes he is the lord of land and water, and it is he 
who talks of using the sun for fuel and the Niagra 
Fails to drive his engine. And it is he who is teach- 
ing us that we, “ natives,” too are masters and not 
slaves of wind and tide ; for are we not brother-men, 
his kith and kin ? A priceless idea ! for which alone 
we cannot be sufficiently grateful to the English, 
There is the idea and there is the necessity for work- 
ing out the idea too ; for has not chronic hunger come 
amongst us ? Not necessarily that hunger should be 
for food only ; it is the feeling of want, for better 
dwelling, for better clothing, and for luxuries which 
by habit become necessaries. It is discontent ; of 
which we never can have enough. Let moralists and 
philosophers preach contentment, but the law of God 
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and nature teaches quite a different thing. Who ■can 
separate discontent from exertion, and where is evolu- 
tion without exertion ? Stop a while, to allow the 
idea of our power over nature to take root and our 
hunger to intensify, and you will see. You will soon 
see whether we do not cast to the winds our false 
pride and our foolish objection to manual labour (for 
are we not getting to be monarchical radicals of the 
most scarlet type ?), dig earthen wells on the corner- 
of our fields to raise two crops where we get only 
one, take basket on our head and spade in our hand 
to throw metal and earth on the village road through 
which we now wade in knee-deep mud, whether we 
do not weave from Anona and other wild fibres 
carpets soft and beautiful to lay on our floor, bid our 
bamboos yield us comfortable chairs and sofas, and 
from our jungles get, only for the gathering, materials 
for clean healthy residence to take the place of miser- 
able pig-styes as meet your eye in passing through' 
the Chord Line of the East Indian Railway. Have- 
care, O Hukka, the days of thy glory and monopoly 
of time are numbered ! The exercise by each indi- 
vidual, in whatever capacity he finds himself, of all 
his faculties to their fullest extent, makes a nation 
great. The disuse or abuse of such faculties is to 
despise the gifts of God, which makes him fit to be 
reckoned among those creatures that are devoid of 
such faculties. This is modern science rightly under- 
stood ; this is the religion of sages of all times rightly^ 
interpreted. 
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We saw the General Election of 1886 take place., 
Chelsea was close by, and here we keenly watched 
the contest between Sir Charlies Dilke and Mr. Whit- 
more. Chelsea became Eatonswill all over for the 
time being. Large placards stared from everywhere, 
calling upon the people to “Vote for Whitmore” 
or to “Vote for Dilke.” These placards seemed to 
say “ Short is your friend not Codlin.” A black 
board put up in the Kings Road proclaimed to the 
world the various good works performed by Sir Charles 
Dilke. While, outside Mr. Whitmore’s office in Fulham 
Road, caricatures, verses, and other incontrovertible 
facts represented Mr. Gladstone as the greatest of 
traitors. If an outsider were to believe what, roughly 
speaking, one half of the English people said of the 
other half, he could not help taking both the halves 
as extremely selfish and immoderate lovers of office- 
and power. Leaders of both parties fought as des- 
perately as the gladiators of old fought in the arena 
of a Roman amphitheatre. Next to religion, politics 
have always been the hotbed of enmity between man 
and man. In most cases political faith is hereditary 
in England, as trades and professions are in India. 
“ We have always been conservatives,” or “ we have 
always been liberals,” they say with pride. And prac- 
tically it makes very little difference what they have 
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been or what they are. For no hard and fast line 
demarcates the two parties. Both parties follow 
close at the heels of public opinion, as it is created, 
educated, expanded, and consolidated, and woe betide 
the one that lags behind or goes too far ahead. The 
path is thus first cleared before every step is taken in 
the onward march. It is quite the opposite here 
in India. Leaders here run by themselves, like a 
locomotive without the train, and when they look 
back, they behold the sleepy masses in the dim 
distant horizon fast fading from their view. They 
do not restrain their impatience and impulsive- 
ness. They do not first hammer the people into a 
higher organised body, before they cry for things, 
of the use of which the milliG.ls have not the faintest 
conception. In vain did we look for “ Compulsory 
Education ” among the resolutions passed by the 
National Congress. I must stop, lest I say more. 
A conservative family in England always supports 
•a conservative candidate, so does a liberal always 
vote for a liberal. The mind of men, conservatives 
or liberals by caste, is as hard as the rock of Gibraltar, 
•on which the reasonings of the opposite party make 
not the faintest impression. They count among them 
numerous bigots who would gladly make you taste 
the pleasures of 'auto-da-fe for what to them are 
your heretical opinions. We were too green to note the 
intensity of caste and political prejudices in England. 
To us all Britishers f including the Irish j were alike, 
high or low, conservative or radical. We knew not 
that friendliness for the low was a sin against the 
high, sympathy for the radical an offence against the 
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conservative. Even in private quarrels you must 
unreservedly choose your side. If you speak to the 
one, you must not expect to be spoken to by the 
other. It is to be feared that our ignorance and 
sometimes our vanity prevented us from exercising 
due caution and prudent reserve in such matters. 
The new-born chivalrous independence of the Ben- 
gali lacks worldly wisdom. Over and above the 
families whose political creed is irrevocably fixed 
there is a body of the people whose opinions fluc- 
tuate now in favour of this party, now in favour of 
the other. The conservative and liberal families 
practically pair off, leaving this fraction of the people 
to decide the destiny of the nation. What a 
tremendous power this fraction wields in its hands ! 
At Chelsea, the electioneering operations conducted 
on the part of Sir Charles Dilke seemed to us some- 
what lacking in enthusiasm. Mr. Whitmore hoivever 
was all vigour and energy. The polling took place 
at a house in Kings Road. All day long the neigh- 
bourhood was thronged by voters, sympathisers, 
idlers, and sight-seers. Accompanied by an English 
friend I went there at 10 in the night to see the fun. 
The votes were then being counted. An eager expec- 
tant multitude filled the Kings Road from one end 
to the other, and straggling bands of men prome- 
naded the neighbouring streets. A row was expected, 
for Chelsea and its neighbourhood abound in choice 
spirits who, it was thought, would improve the occa- 
sion by a few broken heads. At 2 o’clock in the 
morning the result of the election was declared. 
Mr. Whitmore, the conservative candidate, won the 
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‘■“‘= f™™ the crowd 
followed by equally enthusiastic groans from the op- 

to all. Sir Charles Dilke sat for Chelsea for upw’lrcls 
of 20 years,- and his name was a tower of strong h 
to h.s party. Soon after the result of the electfon 
was declared, both Mr. Whitmore and Sir Charles 
Dilke appeared on the balcony above. Mr. Whit- 
moie thanked the electors for the honour done to 
nm, and Sir Charles Dilke congratulated his op- 
ponent on h.s success, declaring at the same time 

I ^ °t'f- They shook 

hands and parted. But the e.xcitement among the 

crowd did not cease for a long time. The roads 

lemained full till late m the morning, and cheers were 

raet with groans and groans with cheers. No serious 
Hgliting took place. 

Although 1 did not see a fight here, I saw one else- 
where in one of the election meetings. A friend 
who perhaps knew something of what was expected 
to happen took me there. By his advice I put off 
my till ban and put on a workman’s hat. I was 
rather late, for when I came I found the place quite 
lull. \o sitting room was available. A large num- 
ber of people stood at the back part of the hall 
•among whom 1 quitely placed myself. More men 
•came, so that at the end we were packed very close. 

iG meeting was to be addressed by the candidate 
selected by one of the two parties in the borough. 

hen the time came to open the meeting, he rose 
0 speak, and was met by enthusiastic cheers from 
all sides. He patiently waited for the cheers, to 
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cease. The front seats took the hint and stopped, 
but continual thumping of sticks and soles of thick 
boots, not unfrequently ironed at the heels, was 
kept up in the lower part of the hall. An in- 
cessant rattling noise was maintained here, and 
when the party at one end grew tired it was re- 
lieved by the party at the other end. The front seats 
turned round with angry eyes, but no heed was paid 
to them. Once or twice the gentleman on the plat- 
form essayed to speak, but his voice was complete- 
ly drowned and not a word could be heard. Many 
cried “Silence,” but it was met with loud “Boo 
Boos.” Presently there was a hustle and all was 
confusion. Men on the front seats put on their hats 
■and rose to their legs. A few chairs came flyino- 
through the air and fell among the crowd where the 
battle raged fiercely, but the men were so closely 
packed that none was knocked down. In a moment 
the legs and backs of the chairs were wrenched 
asunder, and thus armed the maddened crowd fought 
more fiercely than ever. Some big fellow tried to 
raise a bench, it got upset, and down went a number 
of heads, making a gap in the compact mass of black 
hats. A whiz through the air with a train of water 
drops, like a big comet with its tail ! It was the 
glass tumbler that stood on the lecturer’s table, 
containing the crystal liquid from the pipe. The 
meeting thus progressed delightfully well. Men went 
at it with a heart, and seemed to thoroughly enjoy 
the fun. Soon it warmed up their blood which burst 
all barriers and overflowed through the nose, the head, 
and other parts of the body. Those, thus cooled, 
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stepped back and their place was eagerly taken by 
other warm-blooded warriors who pushed themselves 
in from behind. Up to this time I watched the fight 
from a safe distance, but now fresh recruits came 
from outside, and like the wolves in Robinson Crusoe, 
tried to push me and my neighbours to the front. 
But as I am not particularly fond of a broken head, 
a flattened nose, or an eye a shade or two darker 
than it is, I did my best to dodge and slip my 
head under the elbows b\' the aid of which big 
burly fellows made their way to the scene of battle. 
It was a struggle though, to keep one’s ground in that 
bustling and pushing and swinging backwards and 
forwards. The place grew too hot for one peacefully 
disposed, having no share in the work, which he could 
not help feeling as quite a i/rofitless affair. I now- 
repented of my having left my turban behind. If 
at this stage of red-heat excitement the people 
would not respect my nationality as they did on all 
occasions, the turban would at least have been a 
better protection for my head than the hat I wore. 
At least I was so taught by the man in my village 
who hurriedly wound up a sheet on his bald head, 
when his hairy comrades were one by one getting 
a little thrashing for having stolen wood from the 
garden of a neighbour. He was pardoned, as also 
his other comrades who were waiting for their turn, 
when the bald man provided his head with the cotton 
helmet. There was no getting out now. Even if 
there were any means of egress, which there was 
not, the door being entirely blocked by an anxious 
multitude heartily enjoying the fun, it would be. 
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the height of cowardice to turn one’s back when 
all eyes were towards the front, and when every 
body seemed to feel it his duty to fight somebody 
else, be he a friend or a foe. Who knew, who asked, 
what the politics were of his neighbour in the crowd, 
and who cared for them ? It was not of the 
slightest consequence. It was sufficient that he stood 
near and handy, and had a heart to notice the 
attentions paid to him, and the immediate neigh- 
bours polite enough to shrink and squeeze them- 
selves a little to make room for the two friends to 
exchange a few commonplace civilities. They fought 
gaily, like school-boys, while bystanders watched 
that no unfair advantage was taken by eitlier part)'. 
As soon as one was knocked down and gave in, 
another came forward out of the lookers-on to take 
his place and have a turn with the victor who had 
just earned his laurels. These were bye-combats, 
skirmish-like affairs, little sports, got up for the occa- 
sion to divert people at a distance who were tired of 
waiting for' an opportunity to make their way to the 
actual field of battle. In one of these knots a big 
bully gave a causus belli to a plucky little fellow, who 
immediately got ready to have it out. But at the very 
nick of time an individual of great stature, probably 
from the north of Scotland, elbowed the little man 
out, and covering him by his capacious wings, told 
the first one, “ I am your man, come on.” The fight 
was short but decisive. In no time the bully got a 
black eye, a bleeding nose, and was four times knock- 
ed down. But he would not give in. Every time 
he was down, he would be up in an instant and 
10 
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goaded by the people around he would go in for it 
again. “Well done, Rob Roy,” — this probably in allu- 
sion to the red hair which the north-man had ; Try 
again, Billy,” — this to the man as he got up a second 
time. He had to be helped up the -fourth time he 
was down. He said that he would have it out on 
another occasion. While these bye-fights were going 
on, the battle on the front raged more sanguinarily 
ever. All of a sudden, and without any cause 
that I could assign, the crowd as if made of one 
body swung bade, and with sheer force of weight 
cleared the door and the passage in the staircase. 
Before I could count ten I was landed in the street 
below, where I found fighting going on within 
different rings, organised by individuals for their 

own special amusement, quite independently of that 
just ended in the meeting- room upstairs. But 

things were managed in a more business-like way 
upstairs, where they had the special advantage of 

arms, offensive and defensive, afforded by the broken 

chairs. 

I thought, after all tlie British are civilised savages. 
But stay, are they not animate humanity, like 

our earth with its tides and floods, typhoons and 

cyclones, active \-olcanoes and earthquakes ; while 
we its inanimate counterpart, like our moon over 
there with, for all we know, its vacuous envelope, 
its dead mountains, its waterless deserts, treeless 
plains, and lifele.ss .silent surface? It must be 
remembered too that in a highly-civilised country, 
like England, you miust expect to find the best and 
worst of everything. The most generous and the 
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most mean, the most benevolent and. the most nig- 
gardly, the most, pious and the most vile, the mo'st 
ferocious fire-eater, and the most strict follower of 
their great Teacher who taught them to offer the left 
cheek to one who had just slapped the right. Then 
the English Dictionary does not contain a word 
significant of more bitter insult than the word 
Coward.” Almost all Britishers- would prefer death 
to being taken for one by his fellows, far less to act 
like one, of course in the sense the word is generally 
understood by the world, i.e., entirely physical. To 
be a Christian and yet not practise Christianity, to 
be a noii'^Christian and yet go to Church at the bid- 
ding of one’s wife, and other acts of a similar nature, 
•are not there, as they are not among my countrymen 
here, considered acts of cowardice. Another moral. 
In all the fights that I witnessed in that country I 
never saw two or more men combining to waylay 
and strike at one. It is often done in this country 
by my countrymen who as often or not call them- 
selves “gentlemen.” I would have given the British 
very great praise for their mode of fighting, but for 
the cases that happened in this country of late years 
in which certain individuals maltreated and beat to 
death feeble and weak-bodied Indians, who would 
not for their very life return the blow, and who, if 
I have heard aright, were often kicked when they 
were down, and that in a bad place of the body. I 
have heard that in England too people of certain 
counties end a combat in this dastardly fashion. But 
I must say that such conduct is considered by the 
■Britishers in general as cowardly, as well as the act 
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of Striking a man when he is down, or a man percep- 
tibly weaker than one’s self, unless he shows fight. 
As regards international warfare the European nations 
would do well to study a little of the Mahdbhdrata and 
learn what was done in India some five thousand years 
ago. They of Kurukshetra fame would not send a 
rifle bullet into the heart of an unarmed or unequally 
armed savage, would they ? Aswatthama after consi- 
derable hesitation threw something like the Greek fire- 
on foot soldiers and other common warriors, but he- 
was by no means a reputable character, though the 
son of a high-caste Brahman of that age. Even there- 
are savage nations in India among whom it is a point 
of honour not to use poisoned arrows against human 
beings. Modern civilisation has developed destruc- 
tiveness at the expense of honour. 

Boxing, fighting, and other occupations of a like- 
nature give the greatest enjoyment to an English 
public. They begin it at schools, in the gutters,, 
among the fields, wherever their life is cast, and 
carry it on till the)* are old. Of course gentlemen,, 
after their school-life is over, do not indulge in pugi- 
listic encounters, but yet not even a lord would con- 
sider it disreputable to give battle to a low caste man 
on a good cause, or to be beaten by him in fair fight. 
But people often fight for the sake of fighting, and of 
course drink has often a great deal to do Avith it A 
man on the Avar path laA’s his coat on the road, and 
just as R^ma and other heroes of the great Horse Sa- 
crifice challenged the Avorld to lay hold of the horse, he- 
hoAvls to the passers-b)* — " Who AA^ould dare tread on 
coat tails ?” If the police AA*ere not too near or if 
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they winked at it a little, he would soon- find that many 
■dared do so, and that it would have been better for him 
bad he left his coat and his face at home. Boxing 
•matches are prohibited by law, but still they are 
frequentl}^ held in secrecy. While I was there, an 
■encounter took place, and one of the boxers was 
killed on the spot. When I heard of it, I remarked 
to a friend that the man should have cried “ enough ” 
■after the thirtieth round when he felt faint and 
almost unable to stand, but it was simply outrageous 
that the people present allowed him to continue the 
fight in that condition. The answer I received was — 
Look at his pluck !” This people seem afraid of noth- 
ing, neither man nor woman, child nor adult. They 
couit danger, to have the pleasure of overcoming it. 
They drift in balloons over lands and seas. They cut 
their way through the adamantine ice of the arctic 
regions to find the little point where the North Pole 
li^es. They go headlong in casks down the Niagra 
Palls merely to be able to brag that “I have done 
it. How many people get killed every year in the 
Alps merely for the sake of “I have done it !” And 
their exploits in the dark continent ? Air or water, 
beat or cold, fever or cholera, lion or tiger, they 
brave everything. 

They are not even afraid of ghosts now-a-days, 
aior of witches, imps or fairies. Even the shoeless 
bttle urchins that waddle in the mud on the side of 
Loch Awe care not for these frightful things. Hj'.v 
•dreadfully pernicious these ghosts and witches are to 
village life in India, specially to boys ! Government 
ought to set a reward to hunt them down, just as it 
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does for tigers and serpents. We have very worth}* 
men amongst us quite competent to take care of 
them. To corroborate my statement with facts and 
figures I would cite the man who the other da}’ 
killed an evil spirit at Howrah. The boy afflicted 
b}’ it died too in the course of his curative opera- 
tions, but that is of no consequence. If any one 
Avants a milder treatment, I have got the man for 
him ■: he lives in m}?- neighbourhood. I also know 
man}’ ghost-catchers all over the country, in the 
South, in the North, in the Himalayas, in the Central 
Provinces. In the last Province there are 70 witch- 
drivers as the census of 1882 showed. There are- 
other august personages in that part of the country ; 
for instance, there are 954 hail-averters who hold a 
perfect command over the climate and the weather, 
rain and sunshine, thunder -and hail. All that is. 
required is a suitable budget provision for the deve- 
lopment of this indigenous merit, lying latent, alas ! 
unknown and uncared for, like “Full many a 
gem,” &c., &c. But this cruel Government 

of ours has “no eye for our tears, no ear for 
our sobs” as a ceitain vernacular paper in this city 
Avould say. I am against ghosts, liA-e or dead, in 
body or out of bod}^, male ghost or female ghost, 
child ghost or adult ghost. Brahman ghost or Islamite 
ghost, land ghost or Avater ghost, coav ghost or horse 
ghost, against all manner of ghosts. I have A’ery 
nearly been tempted to gi\'e a full description of the 
different kinds of ghosts found in this countr}% 
arranging them under classes, sub-classes, orders, 
genera and species, in a separate chapter, entitled 
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the “Ghostial ICingdom,” like the “Mineral King- 
dom,” “Vegetable Kingdom” and “Anitnal Kihgdom!’ 
of topographists. .But I forbear, and enjoy the self- 
satisfaction of having performed a good deed, quite 
indififerent if my readers thank me or not for having 
saved them this infliction. A good deed is its own 
reward. The fear of ghosts, witches, and the whole 
brood of them is instilled into the tender heart of 
our boys and girls from their very infancy, which, 
acting on their mind like the iron shoe on the feet 
of a Chinese gitl, warps the natural Courage inherent 
in human beings. In after life these curdle-blooded 
men and womeii quiver with terror at the fall of a 
leaf or the rise of an owl when the evening shade 
has fallen upon the haunted garden. Whatever might 
have been in former times, the English children of 
the present day are free from such fears. If a lad 
meets a ghost face to face getting ready to wring, 
his neck, when he is high up a cherry tree in a neigh- 
bour’s orchard, I would not be surprised, if he coolly 
asks him not to be so rude or so mean as to peach, 
but to come down and give him a fair chanCe On even 
ground, if he is really minded for business. 

I was v/ell acquainted with many English boys 
belonging to some of the best families in the country 
What I admired most in them is their sense of self 
importance, their sense of honour and their indepen 
dence. What I missed in them is the natural liveliness 
due to their age. They seemed to be all prematurely 
grown wise. They were boys without boyishness. 
Their gravity and the solidity of their words made 
me afraid to look upon them as boys. So I registered 
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them in my minds as miniature men. Whatever might 
be their grammar, boys of humbler origin were not 
far behindhand in their conception of the awfulness 
of the world they were about to enter. 

Street Arabs have a bad name, but for my part 
I would not like to hear anything said against 
them, for many of this class of gentry honoured 
me with their friendship. If anything is rare 
and dear in this earth of ours it is this precious 
commodity. Would you reject a gem because 
it lies embedded among the decomposed depo- 
sits in the caverns of earth ? A little chap of six 
years was particularly attached to me. This gentle- 
man had great talents, my friend had. He could 
walk at a time twenty yards, upon his hands with 
his legs straight up towards tKe skies. Even at the 
risk of being accused of partiality for my friend’s 
high attainments, I must state that I never saw 
a more expert hand-walker than he was. He could 
beat every one of his age in that performance. He 
gave lessons to every one who wanted it. Terms 
moderate, a penny a lesson measuring about ten 
yards, often gratis. I was also very popular with 
my friend’s friends, who always received me with 
cheers and acclamations. “Hullo, the Shar !” there 
is the Shar coming ! hurrah for the Shar !” greeted 
my ears as they saw me approach, meaning probably 
the Shah of Persia, of whose great doings in England 
they must have heard from their elders. What was 
it to me if more than one of them got themselves 
weighed for a penny by the weighing machines 
placed at railway stations ? What was it to me either 
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if they applied unpatented invention for the extrac- 
tion of chocolates and cigarettes from the machines 
containing them ? If boys will not do such things, 
pray, who will ? Did you fill your machines with 
golden sovereigns that a scientific burglar would visit 
them with his jemmy ? If you did not, then do not 
consider yourself aggrieved if humbler individuals 
racked their brains and invented means to extract 
a few chocolates and cigarettes from your ill-devised 
machines. Accept our best thanks for the stone 
you placed so handy on which my friends could 
sharpen their wits and their inventive faculties. 

I forget if I have said anywhere that such machines 
are kept at railway stations and otlier public places. 
Standing on a weighing machine you drop a penny, 
through a slit, and immediately the hand on the 
dial moves round and stops at the number indicating 
the exact weight of your body. Put a penny into 
a chocolate machine, and a chocolate stick comes 
to hand ; into a cigarette machine, and you get a 
cigarette. Hospitals and other public institutions 
solicit subscriptions by the aid of mechanical contri- 
vances. “Pray give. Pray give. Pray give” says 
a card to all passers-by as it rises up and down in a 
glass-fronted box containing the name of the hospital 
for which help is asked. You drop a penny into it, 
and, look, there rises another card to “ Thank you ” 
for the gift. They do everything by machinery — 
from the rolling up of cigarettes to the boring of 
a tunnel under the sea. They also tell fortunes and 
invoke spirits by the aid of machinery. Happy land ! 
And happier is America, so I have been told. 
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All boys and girls now go to schools. In England 
education is now compulsoiy. Parents are com- 
pelled by law to send their bo 3 ^s and girls to school. 
Children of the humbler classes are taught reading 
and writing, geography, histor}', arithmetic, 6cc. Cirls 
learn needle-work and plain cooking in addition to 
these subjects. Children apprenticed to any trade 
go to Sunday schools. In the schools for the poorer 
classes the fee is one shilling per week and upwards 
according to the respectabilit}^ of the institution. The 
respectability of an institution is determined by the class 
of people by which it is patronized — people with an 
income of jC 50 a year, ;^7S a year, /^loo a year, and 
so on, all make separate castes, provided that a pro- 
portionate amount of money is available for outward 
show in each case. High caste people do hot send 
their children to such schools The)^ must send them 
to Harrow, Eton or other aristocratic institutions. 
The cost of keeping a child there is simply ruinous. 

England is not a country for gentlemen of good 
famil)^ with small means. Poverty is a crime eveiy- 
where, but in India, thousands and thousands of the 
high caste people choose to remain poor b}’ giving 
aAvay all their savings, and poverty is not therefore 
so very much looked down upon in this country. I 
may say with perfect truth that in this country 
though wealth is respected, povert}^ is not despised. 
Not so in England. There it is a crime of the deep- 
est dye. The comparison between the wealth of 
his relations and his own indigence makes the life of 
a gentleman there insupportable, especially when the 
world about him always takes care to remind him of 
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his humiliting position. What a struggle, therefore, 
it is there to keep up appearances ! In this country 
you have only to look very pious and )'our poverty 
will be forgiven and society will worship you from 
the next day. The market for piety is extremely 
dull in England. 

There is ver}' great difference between the educa- 
tion of a gentleman in England and that in India. 
The standard of gentlemanl)^ accomplishments is 
much higher there. It is impossible for a gentleman 
in Europe to maintain his footing among his equals 
if he does not know a great deal more than our inde- 
pendent gentlemen know here. He may not be a 
scholar, but he must have a general knowledge of all 
things which man cared about in past ages and does 
care about at the present time. He does not seem to 
do very well in school, but in after life the tone of his 
mind undergoes a rapid change when he moves about 
among refined and cultured ladies and gentlemen of 
his class. Newspapers and travel are invaluable aids 
in the formation of his mind. He must know a little 
of French, must have an elemientary knowledge of 
the sciences, must draw and paint a little, and besides 
a general acquaintance with music must be able to, 
play on some kind of instrument as a speciality. I 
do not mention riding, driving and shooting, in which 
of course he must be proficient. The days of buffoo- 
nery are past in England, Nevertheless he has the 
highest respect for it if it is associated with rank and 
wealth, 

A large number of boys were looking at the fight 
going on in the street below the meeting-room, 
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fully bent upon making the best of the fun, clapping 
their hands and otherwise applauding and encouraging 
the fighters. I requested one of them to take me to 
a Coffee-house. I asked him on the way to guess what 
country I came from. He at once said “ India.” 

How do you know that ?” I enquired. He simply 
said “ I know.” After a short silence he asked me — 
“ Are the Muhammadans in India a bad lot?” “Why ?” 
I enquired. “ Because they made the mutiny,” was 
the answer. ‘‘Who told you about the mutiny ?” I 
-asked. “ I have read a book all about the mutiny,” 
he replied, “ Did you read any other book about 
India?” “No.” Now this answer was rather sugges- 
tive. I came across many people in England who 
knew nothing else of India except the mutiny. I felt 
sorry that the Indians should be known amonsf the 
common people of England only in connection with 
the most deplorable incident in their history, for 
■which they feel the deepest humiliation. Connected 
as we are with England, it is wrong to place a popular 
narrative of those times in the hands of the English 
people. Ah, those times ! when no frowns of Azim- 
ullah,'='no threat of being blown off from the mouth of 
a gun, could compel a single “ Babu ” to serve the muti- 
neers against the English, when the infuriated British 
soldiers respected nothing but the placard “ Calcutta 
Babus ” placed on the doors, and when pensions 
;_nd grants of land were being showered on the 
“ Babus ” as a reward for their daring exploits in the 
service of the English. And these men who proved 
so loyal to the British Government in time of need 
-are abused to-day and sometimes their loyalty 
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questioned ! If vernacular newspapers abuse the 
English as a race I can pity their ignorance, but 
what can I say of English newspapers and English 
politicians who abuse the forty millions of ignorant 
peasants in Lower Bengal who know no more of 
what is going on in this world than the hippopotamus 
in the sluggish rivers of Central Africa ? I hang down 
my head for shame. In waging this crusade against 
the Bengalis, I grieve to say , Englishmen often come- 
down to the level of the “ Native.” 

The lad took me to a Coffee House of a very 
humble description. Things are very cheap here. 
Tea, coffee or chocolate, a penny for a cup ; ices, two 
pence ; bread and butter, two pence ; cakes, two- 
pence ; soda water, lemonade, ginger-beer, two pence 
per bottle : eggs, a penny each ; sliced ham or pork, 
three pence a plate. Double or treble this price is 
charged for such things in a more respectable place. 
No spirituous liquors are sold here. In London 
prices do not always depend on the quality of articles 
but on the kind of establishment one goes to. For 
ys. 6d. one ^\'buld get as good a dinner as would be 
given for a guinea in a more aristocratic place. The 
same rule holds good with regard to wearing apparel 
and household necessaries. So, unless guided b}^ an 
old hand, cheap living has to be discovered, which in 
that world of a town is not an easy matter. An 
elderly woman is in full command over this establish- 
ment. 

In England wives take upon themselves far greater 
responsibility than they do here. The husband there 
only earns money and does all heavy work. All 
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details are talcen care of by the wife. She manages 
the household, looks after the family property, does 
the marketing, keeps the accounts, cleans the house, 
cooks the food, looks after the washing, tightens loose 
buttons, mends and sews her own underclothes and 
those of "the children, keeps a vigilant eye on the 
liealth of the family, and nurses them when they 
are ill, the country she also helps in field work. 
But an English wife is a great help to her husband 
in travelling, instead of being an encumbrance of the 
most trying description, as Indian ladies are. She 
neatly folds the clothing and makes a trunk take 
in more than what he himself could put in two. She 
can easily get the tickets in a crowd, and all through 
•manages much more economically than a single man 
can do. This is possible because ]£urope is inhabited 
by a civilized people, where 'every Man feels it his 
duty to sacrifice his own comfort and convenience in 
order to help a lady. In brief, an English wife is a 
help-mate of her husband in the strictest sense of 
the term. A man is naturally careless of himself, 
and of all petty details of life. She ssupplies this 
want in him, and in all such matters she takes care 
of him, not he of her. It was a pretty sight to 
watch the anxious face of young wives waiting for 
their husbands coming home from office, or going 
half way to meet them on the road. 

Ladies of course do not do any work, nor are they 
so useful to their husbands. They leave every thing 
to servants. They dress themselves nicely, return 
visits, read novels, play at the piano, sing songs, go 
to churches and theatres, and sometimes take interest 
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ill some charitable object. What an amount of 
money they spend every year on their dress ! And 
what a tyrannical sway fashion wields over both men 
and women in Europe ! 

This subject of fashion often set me wondering. 
It impressed me with the thought that the human 
race is a race of slaves. Men and women in all ages 
and in all countries have been and are born slaves. 
I wish Mr. Herbert Spencer or some one would 
Avrite a big book to shew hoAv from the earliest times, 
Avhen life was easy, our chief occupation has been 
to forge chains for our own limbs, how men from 
time to time obtained greatness by patenting new^est 
imiprovements in these chains, and how humanity 
often and often struggled out of old worn out fetters 
and gleefully put on those of the latest fashion. 
What would life be without its ceaseless struggles for 
emancipation ? So old traditions, new^est fashions, 
and established conventionalities as much keep leo- 
nine England under subjection as they do the ele- 
phantine India. True, the western Avorld is preparing 
to bring about a great social cataclysm, but, what of 
that ? Out of all such deluges come a neAv set of 
Avell-furbished fetters, beautiful to look at in their 
fresh state and quite effective to enchain humanity 
for the ensuing epoch. My strong condemnation of 
the absurdities and abuses in our society has led 
many to suppose that I advocated the substitution 
of the social chains of Europe for those of our oiyn. 
They are very much mistaken. I simply meant to 
tell them either to keep still or to begin reformatip.n 
in the right direction. A field produces crops as well 
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as weeds. Should you not take out the weeds ? So 
Time is a field on which humanity grows its crop of 
good. Should you allow the negative side of good» 
the evil, the weed, to draw to itself all the nourish* 
ment from the field and choke that for which you till 
and toil ? I never asked you to admire the chains 
which bind Europe, but to admire the wings by the 
aid of which Europe soars so high. 

It is very amusing to see how the English people 
follow what they call fashion. Some big personage 
wears for the first time a certain kind of collar or a 
coat, and immediately all follow him. Many tailors 
complained to me of the insecure nature of their 
position. “Now, we have laid stock of these things 
here,” they would say, “these are now in fashion but 
may go out of it the next year, and then we must 
sell them off at half price, or keep them by for some 
years on the uncertain prospect of their again coming 
into fashion.” But the greatest torture is reserved for 
ladies of limited means. They find it very difficult 
to move on equal terms with those who have more 
money than is wanted to meet the most liberal re- 
quirements of dress, as well as finery of the costliest 
description. How to expend the surplus? Accom- 
modating Paris kindly shews them the way. English 
weather which is notorious for its fitful, treacherous 
ever-changing habits, is not so fitful, nor so treacher- 
ous, nor so changing as fashion in dress. How many 
dresses costing from 50 to 100 guineas have to be 
made in the course of a season and discarded as they 
get out of fashion ? It is all very well for rich ladies, 
to change as the moon changes. But what' about 
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their poorer sisters ? They would as soon think of 
going to a drawing room in dress out of fashion as a 
Hindu woman would think of bedecking herself with 
the leaf garment worn by the Joang ladies in the 
Keunjhar Hills. Wistful looks, long-drawn sighs 
and never ending efforts to make ^looo x i equal 
to £ 2000 , are, in such families, not the least import- 
ant of the items that go by synthesis to make 
up human life. Do men who have to earn this 
iJ'iooo X i=;^ 200 Dever think that their lot is not 
far removed from that of the tiny little worm which 
Avitli voracious eyes wriggles through the green leaves 
of the mulberry, and anon makes round itself the 
glossy globe we call a cocoon ? Even after all I 
would greatly prefer the simple habit, neat and trim, 
of an humble English woman to the cost!}’, preten- 
tious resplendent dress of a lady. And, Oh the 
trains ! You had better put a gorilla, fresh from the 
African wilds, among the thousand and one things 
collected for the worship of your goddess Durga, 
than this savage, your humble servant, among the 
gorgeous trains that on a festive evening move with 
the faintest rustle, like huge leviathans among reeds 
and rushes, on the soft thick carpet in a nobleman’s 
house in England. If I did not commit the looked - 
for havoc, it was because I never took my feet off 
the ground. A full set of female clothing, of a 
simple description, costs about 

My countrymen little know what importance the 
English people attach to their dress. They take it 
for an insult, if a guest comes to their house in a suit 
which differs from the one custom has prescribed for 
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the time of the day. Kveii in theatie.s nobod\ i.s 
allowed to go to the stall if he is not in evening 
dress. One not decently dressed is not allowed to 
enter Gardens, the stalls in theatres, and other public 
places. Perfectly right too. How do you^ like to 
sit by 51 filthy creature in the tramcar ? So do not 
raise a howl when they prohibit you, with your light 
dhoti ^ to go near the band-stand in the Eden Gaidcn 
where the ladies wait to hear the music, and if you 
wish not to be looked down upon with contempt, do 
not go in such dress to meet English gentlemen in- 
vited to a private party. Nobody asks you to adopt 
English costume, which by the way I do not fancy 
as jUSt the sort, specially the meaningless, unarti.stic, 
rIce-washer-like tall hat, but there is such a thing as 
decency accepted by the civilised • world, and you ai e 
bound to follow that. A beauty priding in her vermi- 
lion-dyed Pandanus leaves would better coy among the 
nimble youths of her forest home in the Andamans, than 
impudently strut up to the brightest star in a Prcnch 
salon near the Palais Royal. That is all. They did 
a great kindness by allowing us to go to all places in 
our native dress. Fashion in dress is Bot the only 
thing which keeps the English people under a ludi- 
crous system of subjection. The wheel of fashion 
I'aises or grinds works of art, toys, soaps, patent 
medicines, trading establishments, actors, actre.sses, 
singers, dancers, horses, jockeys, poets, novelists, 
e.Khibitions, Bufflalo Bills, the Zulus,^ the Colonials 
and Indians, and all manner of things. In some 
lucky moment, somebody, somewhere, somehow, 
■whispers something into the ethereal ear of that 
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wayward ]"airy, jMademoiscIlc Fashion, she feels the 
tender concussion, a lightning-smile plays on her 
derisive lips, she raises her flowery wand and away 
goes the ecstacy to fill the mind of the world, 
to make it dance in joy at the rise of that little sil- 
very moon yonder who ere long will spread a soft 
limpid light over the dramatic firmament of Europe. 
Thus it is now the fashion to abuse the Bengalis. 
Some great man sa3^s an angiy word against them, 
and it is immediately echoed from all sides. Nothing- 
on earth has a stronger sound than a human rever- 
berator. Ah Mademoiselle Fashion ! Why frownest 
thou upon us, my sweet fair}^ ? Oh Mademoiselle 
Mademoiselle ! wh\' hast thou sent forth the fiat that 
it is not respectable not to cr\.’ down the unconscious 
millions that dig and delve in the aguish swamps of 
the Gangetic Delta, and their bretliern just openiim- 
their eyes after ages of torpitude .? Fie, Fie, thou 
naughty little Fairy ! 

The woman to whose coffee-house I went had si.v 
children, of whom two were twins. In another 
coffee-house I saw four twins. The last two were 
babes in arms, whom the good woman brought to me 
and explained how they had arranged a division of 
labour among themselves, for one of them could talk 
wfiiile the other could walk. Since that time I came 
across many twins in all parts of the country. They 
arc quite common there. The British seemed to 
me more prolific than the Indians, and owing to the 
excellence of the climate, the superior physique they 
inherit, and their better mode of living, and better 
system of nursing, infantile ailments do not end so 
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much fatally there as they do in India. So notwith- 
standing the fact that a large number of 'men and 
women do not marry from prudential motives, or for 
the sake of a more exalted notion of the duties and 
responsibilities of life, the population goes on increas- 
ino- and something like six hundred thousand little- 
Anglo-Saxons are every year brought to the world 
with no provision for their sustenance. This is not 
a place to discuss the various causes which contribute 
to keep the lowest ranks of the people in a chronic 
state of distress. My countrymen arc however sur- 
prised that there should be so much distress in a 
countiy reckoned as the wealthiest in the world. In 
the first place there arc the bad characters, the idle- 
and the good-for-nothing people, who in all countries- 
and in all ages must suffer. In the second place, 
when the resources of a country have been developed 
to their utmost extent, it cannot provide for more- 
than a certain number of people, and distress and 
disease must come among the unfortunate overflow 
to weed it out of the land b}* death or b}’ driving it 
awav to seek a new home in distant regions beyond 
the sea. No amount of charity can remedy such a. 
state of things. The Engli.sh people already pay a 
poor tax, and if by an increase on the tax one year s- 
surplus population is provided for, another addition 
to the tax will be required next )’ear for the next 
year’s surplus. So long as a country goes on produc- 
ing more population than it has food for, the surplus 
population must always remain in a chronic state, of 
distress. The radicals however contend that England 
ought to support more population than she does now 
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They .say that the land belongs only to a few land- 
lords, who take a large portion of the produce from 
the cultivators and spend it in England and out of 
England just as the\’ please. Then the larger capi- 
talists in trade have swallowed up minor establish- 
ments, thus crushing all competition in the demand 
for labour and reducing the labouring classes to the 
position of white slaves. I do not know how far 
they are right, and what remedy they propose for 
such a complicated state of thing.s. The labouring 
classes have however formed “Trade Unions,” 
members of which bind themselves not to work under 
a certain rate of wages. But these Trade Unions 
do not always work well. They are very much 
hampered by the competition of foreign labour. The 
higher rate of \vages pre\-ailing in England- and the 
various -ways b}’’ which money can be earned in such 
a wealth}^ country bring to it a large number of Ger- 
mans and other Continental jDcople. They consent 
lo work for lower u-ages than that fixed by the Trade 
Unions. Then the higher rate of wages in England 
increases the cost of production of her manufactures, 
thus enabling .America, Germany, and other countries 
to oust English-made articles not only from India 
and other English colonies, but from England itself. 
Thus England’s unbounded wealth, her collossal 
power, her world-wide dominion, her equality of laws 
■for Individuals of all nationalities who set foot on 
•her soil, and her free-trade polic}”, have their advan- 
tages as well as their drawbacks, and it would be a 
great misfortune to the world, if dire necessity com- 
pelled her to adopt a retrogressive policy. . 
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America and Europe are thus graduall}’ ousting 
England from the nests which she with rare good 
sense and luck has built for her commerce in every 
part of the habitable globe. The teeming barrack.s 
of Europe may some day, as the result of a great 
war, restore— to the peaceful plough, the hammer 
the chisel, and the loom — the mighty legions on 
whom the early sunshine now flashes, before it reaches 
the trampled dews on the parade grounds near the 
Seine, the Rhine, and the Danube. Those funnels 
which now proudly rear their heads in Lancashire 
and at Birmingham and scatter to distant lands the glad 
tidings of a cheap protection from inclement weather 
and of pretty cutlery, light and strong, may have 
their rivals at Lille, Dresden, and Prague. Thu.9 
those who can live on less may produce at a less cost 
tilings in which England had hitherto almost a mono- 
poly all over the world. If she is placed at any great 
disadvantage, self-preservation will compel her to take 
measures to put a stop to unrestricted importation of 
foreign labour into her manufacturing industries, just 
as Australia and America have done with regard to 
Chinese immigration, and to give up free trade and 
adopt what is called a fair trade polic}’, not for her- 
•self alone, but also for India and other not self- 
governed dependencies. It will be a long time be- 
fore we can take advantage of such occurrences, and 
establish new industries or improve our existing 
manufactures. In the meantime we will have to buv 
things not at their legitimate prices fixed by free 
competition, but at prices fixed by English manufac- 
turers. Connected as our destin}- is with that of Eng- 
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land her prosperity or adversity will materially affect 
our own fortunes. But apart from _sucli considerations, 
it will be a great misfortune to humanity at large if 
Ivngland is compelled to adopt a retrogressive polic\'. 
She alone stands in this wide-world as the great 
stronghold of liberty. United States, Belgium or 
Switzerland are mere satellities which receive their 
light from this great sun of human freedom. All 
other civilised states creep far behind. I have swept 
m}' mind from China to Peru and feel the assurance 
to say that I would rather be among the Irish roughs 
in the border districts of New Zealand or Texas than 
make mv home in any of the most civilised countries 
ol Europe, and speak in hushed voices, cultivate feel- 
ings of hatred for my neighbours across the river, 
waste the best part of my life working as a slave to 
learn the newest method of destroying humanih’, and 
live under the constant apprehension of a national 
annihilation. It has often been said with truth, 
which m3' own experience has confirmed, that we in 
this countr)’ enjoy more freedom than what the Ituro- 
pean nations do under their own governments. It 
would therefore be a great loss to human progress if 
the liffht which England now sheds upon the world 
is allowed to get dim. Mankind, especially the colour- 
ed races, have suffered immensely from the extreme 
of rationalism, just as in times past it suffered untold 
miseries from the extreme of religionism. The fact 
of a life, as we see, being a compressed and continu- 
ous use of force for the destruction of lives, has cicat- 
ed rationalistic superstitions, which arc the more de- 
moralising because the}’ arc supported Iw' the highest 
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knowledge human mind has been able to grasp up to 
the present time. The most striking difference be- 
tween the philosopher and the fool is that the one 
knows his ignorance while the other knows it not. 
Does knowledge reveal more than rectify our ig- 
norance ? Does every discovery throw open a new 
America in the boundless world of our ignorance ? 
It is one thing to enquire after the unknown : it is 
another thing attempting to lay down infallible dog- 
mas about the unknown. They are too impatient to 
wait. So we have now rationalistic fanaticism to 
ignore truth, justice, mercy, and all other higher attri- 
butes which distinguish human beings from the lower 
animals, to subvert moral laws by inductions and de- 
ductions from imperfect half-way facts, which to these 
blind eyes onh^ make the forces working around us 
darker and still more incomprehensible, and to preach 
among the powerful nations of Europe a national and 
rational Thugeeism more .systematic than that under 
which the Spaniards spoliated the empire of Monte- 
zuma, or the Arabs ravaged the climes from the banks 
of the Tagus to the banks of the Irrawady, Yet in this 
age of barefaced rationalistic spoliation England alone 
has been able to temper conquest with justice, mode- 
ration, and civilising influences. Not only is she the 
home of freedom, but from her radiates the blessings 
of freedom to north, south, east, and west, everywhere. 

My countrymen may not see anything to boast of in 
the equality of laws on English soil for men of all 
creeds and colour, and in the free interchange of 
commerce which England by her own example asserts 
as a principle for other nations to follow. For the 
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Hindus practised such things long, long ago. Ihcy 
did not swerve from this duty even at a time when 
degeneration and decay had loosened the fabric of 
Hindu national life (as it was), and when it was 
crumbling to pieces by the mere touch of a new up- 
hea\'al in the west. That it was so I can prove fiom 
the testimony of a man who was not ovcr-fi iendly 
towards us, virj of Kamal-ud-din Abdur Razzak, the 
son of JaHl-ud-din Ishak of Samarkand, who was 
born at hlirat on the 12th Shaban, Hijri yeai 8 16 
(6th November, I 4 i 3 > A.D.), and who undertook a 
journey to India in tlie year 1441 A.D. He says of 
Calicut, the capital of Samari (Zamorin) : “ K^likot 

is a perfectly safe harbour, and like Harmuz merchants 
of all parts of the world come here, and bring abund- 
ance of rarities, particularly from Abyssinia, Zirbad, 
and Zanzibar. Ships come here now and then fiom 
the abode of God (klecca) and other parts of Hijjaz, 
and stay here, as long as they please. This is a city 
of infidels, and therefore a lawful object of our 

conquest. i\Iany Musalmans live here. dhey have 
got two mosques, wlicrc they pray on Fridays. Ihey 
liave got a Kazi, a pious man, and most of them 
are of the Shufi sect. Absolute security and justice 
reign here. IMercliants bring their goods and de- 
posit them in the streets and markets for any 

length of time, and go away without leaving them 
under any one’s cliarge or placing them undei a 

guard. The custom-house authorities look after 

them and guard them day and night.” I can also 
quote Abu .\bdullah Mohammad A 1 Idrisi, the great 
geographer of ^lorocco, who flourislicd in tlie i ith 
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centurv of the Christian era, to shew how the Hindus 
of oven those times were celebrated for their love of 
justice. A1 Idrisi sa 3 ’s : — “The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice, and never depart from it in their 
actions. Their good faith, honest}', and fidelity to 
their engagements are well known, and they are so 
famous for these qualities that people flock to their 
country from every side ; hence the country is flour- 
ishing and their condition prosperous.” 

For this reason my countiymen are slow to give 
credit to the British for the freedom and justice that 
prevail in their country. They view this as a matter 
of course, as the normal condition of things. But 
we forget that our lot has been cast in an age when 
rationalistic fanaticism is gaining the upper hand, 
when philosophers openly teach those doctrines which 
hunger-blind savages unconsciously followed in the 
primitive world, that civilised nations should practise 
Thugeeism on less advanced races, that right should 
give way to might, that the strong should prey upon 
the weak, and that the most successful murderer 
.should alone live in the world. With the strength 
of the lion, with the craftiness of the fox, and with 
knowledge and power that might have been reckoned 
superhuman a few centuries ago, these doctrines are 
being applied on inferior races all over the globe. 
Thus we see the hand of Spain deeply dyed with 
American blood, but yet “ the transatlantic histoiy of 
Spain has no case comparable in iniquit}' to the act 
of the Portuguese in Brazil, who deposited the clothes 
of scarlet-fever or small-pox patients on the hunting 
grounds of the natives, in order to spread the pesti- 
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lencc among them ; and of the Europeans in North 
America wlio used strychnine to poison the wells the 
Redskins were in the habit of visiting in the deserts 
of Etah ; of the wives of Australian "settlers, who, 
in time of famine, mixed arsenic with the meal Avhich 
thc}- gave to starving natives ; or, finall}', of the 
ICnglish colonists in Tasmania, who shot the natives 
when they had not better food for their dogs. 
]M-er\’ Bengali, how^ever black, feeble, and cowardly 
he may be, can say with pride that he belongs 
to a race whicli never in its history so degrad- 
ed the image of God after which man is made, and. 
nc\-er heaped upon the heavenly soul such an 
amount of moral filth. Yet, to me it seems that in. 
England alone justice and mercy have now more 
adherents than in any other rationalistic country 
upon earth. To me it seems that but for our connec- 
tion with ICngland we might have been like Turke}' 
or Persia, but certainly not like Japan. ICngland 
is not so much thc home of Englishmen, as it is the 
home of imperialism, liberalism, and human freedom. 
It is practically the home of all races, as an}' one can 
testify who has seen the large number tT foreigners 
mariA’ing and intermarr}*ing there — the pigtailed 
Chinese, thc dark lascans, the wooly-headed Africans, 
thc straight-no.scd Jews, not to say of Germans, I'rench. 
Italians, and other people of Europe. For a long time 
to come, England by her position and circumstances, 
is destined to remain an imperial countr}' b}' whatever 
race of human beings .she may be inhabited. \Vh}' 

^ The. Races of .Man, from thc (.erman of Oscar I’cscIicL 
London, 1R76. 
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.should we not accept that little strip of land as 
the great metropolis and common property of the 
empire of which our continent of India is an important 
part and take pride in it just as we take pride in 
Calcutta, and help always to keep it in the x'anguard 
of human progress ? Ah ! If only the thoughtless 
thouglit-reading-Cumberland type of men would cease 
to create race animosities ! The empire is large, my 
friends, and there is room for each to work for his 
own good, for mutual good, and for the good of tlie 
whole. Said the glowworm to the nightingale about 
to pick her up : — “ If you admired my lamp, as much 
as I admired your ministrelsy, you would be as un- 
willing to do me injury, as I would be to spoil your 
song ; for it was the same divine power wlio taught 
3mu to sing and me to shine, that we might beautif}^ 
and cheer the night, you by your music, and I by 
ni)/ light.” 

We can help the people of England materially by 
cheapening the cost of living in that countiy. In 
this vast continent of India we have numerous food 
-substances on which the poor of England can live as 
w'ell as the Hunias in the high altitudes of the Huma- 
llays, the Badagars among the forests of the Xilgiri 
hills, and the Kurumbas in the Mj'^sore plateau. We 
have millets and seeds which yield as nutritious a food 
as wheat, rice, the pulses, and the potato. Create a 
demand for these, and the vast expanse of land now 
hung fallow in Chota Nagpur, the Central Provin- 
ces, Central India, Mysore, Assam, and Burma will 
■smile with a verdure through which will peep the 
white bunches of SorgJiuin vulgare (Joar) the golden 
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•spikc.s of Paspabun scrolmlatnvi (kodo\ the red 
heads of Amarantus Blituni (Chua), and the bro^v^ 
cla^ws of Elcusiiie coraca7ia (Ragi), and its kindred. I 
nould not think of the advantage that the success of 
an effort to introduce cheap food in England vould 
bring to India. He who has seen with his own eyes 
the sufferings of the needy when famine raged in; 
India, or the chronic hunger that prevails among the: 
poor classes in Europe has no room in his mind for 
an\' other feeling than the ardent Avish to alleviate 
human misery. It is very well for English philan- 
thropists to shed tears because natives of Upper India 
cat but once during the day, forgetting by the aa-u}’ that 
their one meal is nearly equal to the four meals of a 
man Avho takes food as many times during the daA". 
It is all A’ery Avell for my countrymen to sit doAvn and 
ciy because European philanthropists sit down and 
cr\-. !)}• this I should not be understood to sRy that 

the condition of our peasantry is as it ought to be. If 
A’ou Avish to ameliorate their condition, dcA i.se means 
for a reduction of rent in temporarily-settled districts., 
ask Government to take a sliding reA'enue in kind or 
its equiAalent in money, create independent peasant- 
holdings, make the permanent settlement of revenue 
Avith the tenants, forbid sub-letting and subdiA’ision of 
a farm, reform social customs especiall}' Avith regard 
to marriage expenses, and educate the people to- 
appreciate a higher standard of liA'ing and to AA'ork 
for it. What I mean to say is that the distress pre- 
A-ailing in this country in ordinary times is not so ex- 
cruciatingly painful as Avhat preA'ails among the poor- 
in ICurope. The utter helplessness in AA'hich a man 
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without mean.s of living' finds himself in England 
malces Id.s .situation doubly insupportable. No river 
has been left for him where he can try to catch a fish, 
there is no jungle where he can dig’ for a root or 
pluck the tender leaves of a tree, he has no neigh- 
bours who would share with him their scant}' meal, 
and he has no home where he can la}^’ himself down 
and die. The land in that country belongs onh' to 
a few individuals and they have all enclosed it with 
hedges and wire fences, so that he has no place 
like our mango groves where he can lie down and 
rest his weary bod}^ And consider what his miscr\'^ 
would be if he had little ones depending for their 
food upon the fruits of his labour! Do }’ou ever 
hear in this country of people drowning themselves 
to save themselves from such misery? Such things 
happen in England. After the late Midland Railwa}'' 
strike, an Englishman, who sought re-emplo}uncnt, 
•but could not get it, drowned himself with his 
whole famil}' to escape starvation. True, the\’ have 
got the workhouse to go to. But people with a 
little self-respect prefer death to going to a work- 
house. .\nother very distressing case occurred while 
I was there. A poor widow had three children, 
the eldest, a daughter, 7 years old, and the }'oung- 
cst a baby in arms. The widow worked ^'er}' hard 
to win the bread of the family. She went out to 
her work at 7 in the morning and came bade at 1 1 
in the night, often at 12, not unfrequently at i the 
next morning. All this time the baby was feft in 
charge of th'e eldest girl of seven years of age, vath 
whom she could leave only a farthing’s worth of millc 
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for the little one. That was all she could spare, 
poor woman ! for she must eat something herself to 
keep up her strength for her hard work. The baby 
•died, and the doctors found that it died of starvation 
and neglect. It occurred to me that the baby would 
■not have suffered such miseiy, would not have died, 
if it had half a farthing’s worth of Ragi {Eleiisine 
coracand) meal mixed with its half farthing’s w^orth 
of milk. Now we lose nothing if we work to 
■educate the English palate to Ragi meal, to Bajra 
{Pennisctnni typhodeiDJi) bread, and to the use of 
rice and pulses. If we have our own poor, let us 
■work for them too on the lines I have suggested above. 
We arc used to do charitable things in such a concrete 
form, that we often fail to grasp the idea of working 
out a principle in abstraction. 

Although charity is practised in this country in a 
very concrete form and is not always well-regulated, 
we in this country know better how to treat our poor 
than the people of Europe. There is more brotherly 
feeling in the East among the different castes than in 
the West. We have an active religion here, which 
teaches the Indians to look upon charity as an act 
acceptable to God, and not as a social obligation. 
The piety and learning of the Brahmans, who arc in 
most cases \'ery poor in wordly goods, have compell- 
ed kings and princes, the merchants and the opulent 
classes, to bow their head to poverty. Wealth and 
landed possessions in this coimtr}' have not therefore 
been able to secure that monopoly of worship as 
they have done in Europe. Notwithstanding our 
caste-s}'stcm, there is a thousand times more sym- 
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P'llhy bcUvccn man and man in this connlry than 
there is in I'mgland. Tn a village inhabited by dii- 
fcrenl castes, hl^b and hnv, we feel such Icne ami 
respect for each other as is unknown m luiropc. Ihc 
^vealthy landlord and tlic- sacred }h-dhman have a 
hereditary and complimentary relationship with the 
poorest (V the iJoor and the lowliest of the Ion'. 
There is uncle Ahmad the Musalman, brother Kam 
the shoe-maker, and nephew Nobin the milkman. If 
Riim the shoe-maker’s son is ill, brother Gopal the 
BiVdnnan goes to his house, feels his pulse and he ps 
him to the best of his power. After he has done this 
duty he may go and bathe and purify himself foi 
havin'^- touched a shoe-maker. If brother (.opal, the 
•Brhhman, is ill, all the village people flock to his 
house in the same inanncr and try to help Ins famil> 
ircvc-r conceivable ley. One .■nns for the clocto.- 
one "ocs for medicine, another goes up tlie |»lin tice 
to procure certain things from its top which the doctor 
has prescribed, another looks after tire d.eh a.rd a 
lar J number sit down and wait for so.nethrng to do. 
Nobin. the milkman’s father i.s dead, .and he is poor 
and he has no money to feast Ins caste-men m mc- 
„orr’ of his father. The rich land-lord gives hnn 

money, 

tables, his caste-men give him milk am! curd anc in 
a short time he finds himself -supplied with ever,-- 
thino- he wants, '.rherc m.ay be ill-feeling between 
two members of a village comnmnhy. In such cases 
one nsuall)- sar's to anotbor— “Brother, you havt- 
done me Wrong, I will not come to yonr house when 
eon invite me to your feasts ; but if 1 bear that yon 
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are in distress I will run to your house without any 
invitation, and try my best to help you.” And so he 
does. If Englishmen want to see how human beings 
differing in education and social position can yet live 
harmoniously as members of one family, they must 
come and live for a certain time in an Indian village. 
We have no life assurance, no poor-house, no profes- 
sional nurses, no undertakers. We have no secret 
from our neighbours. We do not know the meaning 
of the “Skeleton in the cupboard.” We need not 
hide our tattered rags or our broken pots from our 
neighbours. 

It is different in England. People there do not 
much trouble themselves with their neighbours’ af- 
fairs. It would be considered rude for one to shew 
an inquisitiveness about the private concerns of his 
next door neighbour. “It is my business,” is a 
time-honoured reply they have for the inquisitive in 
that country, the like of which we have not here. 
For, John’s busii-ftess is not Tom’s business there, 
whereas, more or less, neighbour Ram’s business is 
neighbour Sam’s business here. The individuality of 
Self is early developed in the European mind, and 
in this matter they folloAv nature more closely than 
we do. They borrow a simile from the habit of 
birds to describe young people coming to age and 
entering into the struggles of life. We do not “fly 
from the paternal nest.” We bring our wives to the 
old family nest. When we go to marry, our mothers 
ask us — “where are you going, my son ?” We answer 
— “to fetch a servant, for you, mother.” This is 
form. The bride really comes to the old house to the 
12 
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old people as a daughter. She has no idea of a home 
without the aged folks, which she can call entirely 
her own. Our little Alice or Agnes does not, since 
she is five years old, pick up tiny pieces of straw 
and feathers and lay them by for the nest which 
she hopes to build for herself after she has learned to 
fly. Did you ever see parent birds pecking away their 
grown up young ones to tell them to go and seek 
their own grub ? That gives an idea of parental duty 
in Europe, at least so far as the body of the people 
is concerned. Both boys and girls, when they 
have passed the age of twenty-one, prefer leaving the 
paternal home, to take up lodgings of their own, 
and to work for their own living. The duty of 
parents to their children and their legal authority 
over them end when they have brought them up 
to that age and given them what education they 
could within that time. The paternal door is how- 
ever always open to lads and lasses who have chosen 
to live separately. As long as they are not married, 
the fire-side is still their “home,” and they have 
great affection and reverence for their “home,” and 
if possible they spend their Sundays and holidays 
at “home.” Thus they gradually wean themselves 
away from parental supervision. When married the 
paternal roof ceases to be their “home.” The case 
is somewhat different with the genteel classes, especial- 
ly with regard to their daughters. The duty of 
parents among them does not end with bringing up 
their children to age and giving them a liberal educa- 
tion, but they must also provide them, or put them 
in the way of providing themselves, with sufficient 
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-means to maintain the position in which they are 
born. Among these classes, daughters generally live 
with their parents until they are married, and among 
them happen those cases of rebellious sons and 
daughters marrying against the will of their parents 
of which novelists are so fond of making thrilling 
inarratives. Daughters of gentle families but poor cir- 
cumstances accept service as companion to a lady or 
as governess of children. 

It is not possible here to further elaborate the out- 
jline I have given above of the growth of social units 
’in Europe. There the fission of new units from the 
parental body is smoothly effected as in most of the 
Vorticellas, while here the new units stick to the old 
system until it becomes one unwieldy mass as in an 
overgrown Myriana, and when at length the rupture 
comes it comes in the midst of violent convulsions, 
in England such disintegration is looked upon as the 
natural result of growth, in India it is looked down 
upon as unnatural and selfish. I have praised my 
countrymen for the sympathy they have for the poor. 
Rut, however I disapprove certain aspects of the Eng- 
lish social system, the result has shewn that the for- 
mation of our society is not what it ought to be. The 
fact is patent to every thinker that our social system 
•has not worked well. Starting with such a basis 
what other moral can I draw ? In the case of one, 
of England, I gather in my mind the various 
clues of a glorious national life, and induction leads 
me up to what is right. In the case of the other, 
vipj., of India, I start from a huge failure and deduc- 
tion brings me down to what is wrong — to the various 
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wrongful circumstances that accumulated their evil 
effects and at length contributed to bring about the 
downfall. Often, our virtues have been turned into 
vices, and their faults into merits. It may be that a 
faint streak of light is perceptible on our eastern 
horizon. Shall we hide the gloom, that darkens oiu^ 
world, in the deepest recesses of our heart and not 
shew it up to our bright friend over there to chase it 
away or consume it b}^ his fierce glory ? Vanity., 
false Patriotism, frenzied Religionism, shall not be 
allowed to cherish in our bosom the serpent with 
milk and honey. It may be that I saw clouds in 
the firmament of England, some with a threatening 
look while others in the act of skulking away, 
some gathering strength while others just dissipating,. 
This is nature, and it will always be so. The ever- 
present forces of Decay ivill have to wait a long while 
before they can eat into the British national body, 
for, as far as I could judge, the vitality of this bod}’’ 
is still working its way forward in its fullest vigour. 
The people there are perfectly alive to their faults, 
thev are acquiring more and more power, they 
are not afraid of change, and they can organise 
for common action. On the whole, the condition 
of things there is integrating and not disintegrating. 
Intellect and talent are getting a more honoured 
pl'ce in the estimation of the people, the absur- 
dities of caste-system are being gradually removed, 
monopol}' in land is in the course of being broken 
down, and the condition of the poor is receiving the 
most careful attention. No doubt there remains 
much to be 'done ; in many things only a beginning 
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has been made ; but }'et one cannot but view with 
approbation the work of the giants who have man- 
fully put their shoulder on the national wheel. 

The existence of self as a separate unit in the 
creation is thus early and keenly felt in Europe. It 
•has its merits as well as its drawbacks. While it 
teaches one to put one’s own self to the best use for 
■one’s own benefit, or in other words, while it trains 
•up a lad to be an independent and self-reliant man, 
•at the same time there is always the fear of love of 
self being unduly developed. It is this fear that 
prompts me to advise m}^ countrymen to smooth 
matters and to be as little as possible in the way of 
English interests. In the uphill struggles of life in 
that country the good friends of a man help him to 
•rise higher if he has alread)^ risen high, or shove 
him further down if he is already down. So partly 
from vanity, partly from this apprehension, people care- 
fully keep their affairs secret from their kindl}'- neigh- 
bours. So neighbours do not come to each other at all 
hours, and when they come on a visit they do not go 
to all parts of the house, they do not go to the kitchen, 
•and the}^ do not tell each other what they cooked and 
ate on that da)^. They only go to the drawing room 
or the dining room. They only talk of the habits of 
their husbands, the doings of their children, or of 
any sensational incident that might be engrossing 
the attention of the puSlic at the time. They only 
shew to their neighbours the bright side of things. 
Life with them is one continuous struggle to beat 
their neighbours in the possession of such bright 
hings, or — to take a charitable view of it — an emula- 
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tion to make their affairs brighter than those of their 
neighbours. Do the “At homes,” “Tea Parties,” “Garden 
Parties,” and all those costty invitations have anything 
to do with show ? Whatever it may be, many things- 
no doubt are formal and ceremonial in that country. 
There is first of all duty, then there is business, and 
lastly there is ceremony ; but there is veiy little of 
sentiment. To sacrifice sentiment to duty is English 
character, to sacrifice duty to sentiment is Indian 
character. At least in Europe there is not that im- 
petuosity of sentiment as we have here. Whatever 
there is is hard and tough like the iron we get from 
that country. It breaks, but bends not. They call 
love, affection, charity, and piety soft things ? Well,, 
perhaps I am wrong, but I thought that tender cellu- 
lar plants transplanted in an arid region get hard and 
develop spines. The strong sense of individuality 
in man and woman, the hard formality that sur- 
rounds English life, the iron caste-system that pre- 
vails there, and the constant danger confiding people 
are exposed to from tliieves, swindlers, card-sharpers,, 
and other human brutes, that prowl in all parts of 
ti y country in search of prey, render it extremely 
difficult for English people to know each other so 
much as we know of etich other in this country. 
Charity in such a concrete form as we have here is 
simply impossible in Europe, In the first place it 
would be difficult to find out the real object for 
charity, and in the second place the life of a man 
disposed to practise charity in such a form will in no 
time be made insupportable. Thus it happens that 
while a man may be subscribing hundreds of pounds 
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for the relief of the famine-stricken people of Madras, 
a baby lying a few doors from his mansion may be 
dying of starvation. Charity cannot but take a hard 
or abstract form in that country, and in this form, any 
subscription list will shew, it has more votaries there 
than elewhere. 

I have often had occasion to allude to the English 
caste-system. Trade and religon have not however 
so clearly demarcated the different castes there as 
they have in this country. There they so overlap 
each other that it is difficult to say where one caste 
ends, and the other begins. The system ^ there is like 
the course of our river Ganges which, issuing forth 
from the gorge at Hardwar, imperceptibly glides over 
the different levels in the Middle Country, in Benares, 
in Behar, in Bengal, until it smoothly mixes its water 
with that of the Bay. Ours is like that of the 
Ganges Canal with well-defined elevations, lock-ups, 
and cascades. Nevertheless the caste prejudice there 
is stronger than it is in this country. It is hardly 
credible that such a thing is possible in a Christian 
country, yet it is so. Owing to this caste prejudice 
of Englishmen, and partly of my own countrymen too, 
good Social feeling between the two races has hitherto 
been found impossible. In this country the caste of 
a European is chiefly based upon position and wealth, 
so far at least as he is concerned with the natives of 
the country. These form an insurmountable barrier 
between the two. Disparity of civilisation, of culture 
and refinement between them does not count much, 
for this is remediable, and the European is notin- 
disposed to pass it over in the case of a Rdja or a 
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wealthy man. Necessarily his social dealings with 
the natives of the country must therefore be confined 
to a few Rajas, or to that small number of them who 
have no objection to mix with a European, or in 
other words his social relationship with the people of 
the country is practically nil. Another great dif- 
ficulty in the way of a good social feeling between 
the two races is the difference in the conception of -a 
Gentleman. Formerly in this country, piety, learn- 
ing, and birth were the three things any of which 
made a gentleman ; now to these must be added 
wealth, landed possession, a high post under Govern- 
ment, or a very successful career in a genteel profes- 
sion. The first three are oriental passports for genti- 
lity, the four modern requisities are European and 
are the only ones recognised by the European. I 
have said els where that the present caste-system in 
Europe is gradually breaking down. In the mean- 
time I am tempted to hope, that in his social deal- 
ings with a European in this country, no Indian 
would so far forget himself as to compromise his 
native dignity. It is as much the paramount duty of 
every Indian to do away with the absurdities in his 
caste-system — those absurdities that are against the 
dictaies of human duty, charity, and common sense, 
and that stand in the way of his national progess — 
as it is his duty to deserve and maintain the dignity 
and position he has inherited from his fathers. Self- 
respect demands both. Only, there should be no 
mistake about what is true dignity. 

The morning after the Election meeting I went to 
the police magistrate’s court of that quarter where 
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the meethig took place to see whether any complaint 
was laid for assault or hurt. No such complaint was 
made. They have no time there for litigation. 
Necessity drives them to law ; they do not go to 
it for the sake of pleasure. The luxuries of liti- 
gation, its excitements and moments of depres- 
sion, its joys and sorrows, its triumphs and defeats, 
^ire unknown to this benighted people. Long live 
our law courts, the source of consolation and plea- 
sure to thousands of our poor peasants, on whose 
hands time sits heavy, on summer days, after they 
have reaped their rice in January and gathered their 
winter crops in March. In England, they have got 
gambling, a poor substitute for litigation, with its 
varied amusements lengthened along the intricacies 
•and mazes of three solemn courts. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the magistrate’s court to which I went 
I saw no seemingly listless persons who, in India, 
would sit patiently under the trees and cast furtive 
glances on every new comer to enquire whether he 
would require their valuable services to prove or dis- 
prove an alibi, an assault or a murder. This new 
profession in India is entirely the product of the British 
judiciary. Besides professionals there are ama- 
teurs too in this line of business. Is there a magistrate, 
a barrister or a pleader who can assure me that per- 
jury is not committed in one single criminal case 
in which rich people are concerned ? I was going 
to ask if any single case, true or untrue, goes through 
the court without a certain amount of hard swearing. 
Rajas and Zamindars, high castes and low castes, they 
all more or less, directly or indirectly, connive at it 
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whenever they think necessary. What a terrible 
instrument perjur}" is in the hands of the rich and 
powerful to coerce their inferiors to submission ! It 
is so common and so universal that an honourable 
barrister would feel no compunction to argue a case 
and a just magistrate to convict an accused on the 
strength of false evidence. I remember the time when 
the simple village-men (going to the opposite extreme) 
ran away from their homes, when called upon to give 
evidence in a court, lest by inadvertence they said 
anything not strictly true. No doubt our present 
judicial system is answerable for this state of things, 
but I do not thereb}' mean to condemn it, for I cannot 
suggest a better one. I often despair of our new 
national life when I ponder upon all its frivolities. 
National pride should precede national life. What 
pride is that which dare not manfully face the sources 
of national shame? Complain of acquitals of Euro- 
pean accused ! Why not seek remedy for the canker 
at the root from which grows the tree that bears the- 
evil? National honour requires an unremitting, un- 
relenting crusade against perjury in this country. 
No repressive measures can be too severe to put 
down this cruel and disgraceful practice. The demand 
for false evidence is very small in England at the pre- 
sent time, and whatever demand there is is supplied 
from more respectable quarters. That cheaper and 
more abundant suppl)' would be forthcoming if the 
demand arose can be safel}' inferred from what 
happened during the Catholic scare in Charles II’s 
time or when in the last century the operation of 
the Licensing Act (9 Geo. II. ch. 23) for arresting the 
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sale of spirituous liquors by prohibitory licenses was 
n full force. The rudiments of all crimes are present 
n every nation ; impunity, opportunity, and sufficient 
remuneration bring them to full development. Private 
honour is however too strong in England to create 
a demand for such an abominable article, and public- 
opinion is too powerful to allow such a trade being 
practised with impunity. As I have said the people 
there have no time for litigation. A fight on the spot 
with a glass of something strong at the end, settles a- 
dispute in England, and entirely effaces the memory 
of a real or fancied insult. The cases that usually^ 
come up in the London police courts are mostly of a 
trivial nature, of which drunkenness forms a large 
percentage. 

No doubt the vice of drunkenness is very prevalent 
in England and in all European countries. It cannot 
be helped where alcoholic drinks of one kind or 
other are the recognised beverage of the country. 
Among the millions there must be a large number 
with constitution especially fitted to be the home of 
this vice. From mild bitters they take to strong ale 
and stout and then to ardent spirits. The habit 
of taking spirits grows upon a manpit becomes a 
disease, which is as difficult to shake off as the habit 
of using opium. This deplorable habit is the cause- 
of much misery and unhappiness in that country. 
Such a habit in a man is very much to be deplored, 
but it is shockingly distressing to see woman, the 
mother of humanity, the object of worship in Europe, 
her who ought to be the embodiment of all that is 
good, meek and modest, rendering herself incapable in 
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the public streets and the next day figuring in the 
police court. Vice of any kind in a woman looks so 
unnatural that it becomes doubly painful to one not 
accustomed to such sights. What a home is it of the 
man whose wife drinks ? What a home is it for the 
children ? The less said about it the better. Happily 
such cases are rare. 

These sights have created in Europe a strong revul- 
sion of feeling against the use of spirituous liquors. As 
is usual in such cases, anti-alcoholists have gone to the 
opposite extreme, and if they had their way they 
would put all the men and women in that country 
under lock and key, lest they took anything with even 
the faintest scent of alcohol in it. They prove by 
facts and figures how many millions of money are 
wasted every year for the purchase of spirituous li- 
quors, and how many thousands of human beings 
•die every year from the use of alcoholic drinks. We 
have prophets to foretell the approaching dissolution 
of the universe, we have astronomers who constant- 
ly quail under the apprehension of the earth being 
brushed to atoms by the tail of a comet, we have 
microbists and bacillists to wrangle about the germs 
of lestructiofi and to keep us in a state of nervous 
excitement, and we have philosophers to tell us 
that humanity is getting animalised by the use 
of meat. Are they getting vegetalised too by 
the use of corn and vegetables ? So we have anti- 
alcoholists, anti-opiumists and anti-tobacconists to 
point out to us signs portending evils of the direst kind. 
Yet the world goes on. Mankind has used spirituous 
liquors from time immemorial, yet the human race 
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is not extinct, nor short-lived, nor decrepit, compared 
with what it was in ages past. The bravest, the 
strongest, and the most intelligent races used it before, 
and use it now. Yet they live and thrive now as 
much as they did before. Drunkenness is to be- 
condemned in the strongest of terms, not less the 
habitual use of ardent spirits, but it has yet to be 
proved that a moderats use of wines and beer is 
fatal to human constitution. A glass of beer and a 
pipe of tobacco afford pleasure and rest to millions 
of men after their hard toil of the day is done. 
Thousands of old men, who cannot take to rosaries 
or books, warm up their cold enfeebled body with 
a glass of wine. Shall we deprive the sons of toil 
and old age of the only enjoyment they have in 
life because a few men choose to make of themselves 
abject beasts by making a bad use of this means of 
pleasure and rest ? Bitter experience has made us 
shy and suspicious of enthusiasts, however their 
decrees and denouncements may appeal to the 
vanity and patriotism of my countrymen. We in 
this country are often heedless of the fact that virtue 
when carried too far becomes, in its own way, the 
very opposite of virtue. Most of my countrymen 
are probably not aware that “taking” wine or beer 
and “drinking” have entirely different meanings. 
It is not their fault that they do not know it, for in 
this country whoever uses wine or spirits uses it for 
the sake of intoxication. Their taste is not educated 
to relish such liquors as beverages — beer is bitter like 
infusion of chiretta, port wine is too sweet and pun- 
gent, dry champagne is acrid, and whiskey is smoky. 
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The}' ha.stily gulp tbc.se clown, as a child does a solu- 
tion of quinine, for the sake of immediate effects, 
rh., intoxication. It is quite different in Europe. 
People take a glass of wine or beer there as any one 
would take a glass of water here. Costly wines are 
■consumed every day in every gentleman’s house all 
over h'uropc. Nobody gets beyond the bounds of 
))ropriety on such occasions. It is not gentleman- 
Iv to do so. Me would at once lose caste. No 
gentleman thinks of going to another gentleman with 
the smell of brand\- about him. It is con.sidercd 
abominable. J/trf/i kill badnniti kunad ahlc khirad 
rd i^(d(idis/ ; l^dkiJi main k/nid s/taod da dast 
karifa kadiiam. "That wine brings bad name to 
wise men is a mistake ; »>n the other hand, wine it.sclf 
gels bad name by falling into the hands of low 
people." ."^o >aid llafiz. It is necc.ssary that one 
should i)ause before pronouncing the act of taking 
wine as a sin and a crime. 

Anti-alcohulisls trace a large number of deaths in 
Great Pritain to the use of spirituous drink.s. I should 
. ither think tlial they gener.ally die of old age, gout, 
and pulmonary diseases. I'ever and cholera of the 
]<lnd prev.'uling in this country arc almost entirely 
ab-ent there. The ailments which keep the people 
in a chronic state of p.iinful excitement are cold, dys- 
pepsia, and toothache. Hoth males and females begin 
to h.ive their teeth taken out from a very early age, 
seventeen, even earlier. .So a large amount of think- 
ing has been focussed on the subject of artificial tooth- 
making. They are trying porcelain teeth now. 'J he 
climate ol lengland is far better than most parts of 
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India. It is cool and bracing. It is neither so cold 
an the winter nor so hot in the summer as the Conti- 
nent. The vast expanse of water which surrounds 
Great Britain on all sides throws upon it a large quan- 
tify of vapour, which hangs over it like a curtain 
intercepting the heat radiated by the earth in autumn 
and winter, and at the same time preventing the sun 
from shedding his full glory in summer. These 
vapours very frequently fall upon earth in the shape 
drizzling rain, which keeps the rivers full, and 
lakes the meadows beautifully green, on which 
atten the mutton and beef. Once I asked a gentle- 
nan what the English people would do if by some 
chance they suffered one or two naval defeats and 
the whole coast blockaded, say for a couple of 
months, by the cnem}^ “Would you not be reduced 
to great straits for want of food ?” I enquired. He 
proudly answered. — “ As long as we produce such 
^ood beef and mutton, nobody could defeat us.” 
This drizzling rain constantly keeps the atmosphere 
surcharged with a large amount of moisture, but 
;he soil is not damp. For paucity of land they dig 
lown and bury the lowest storey of their houses 
inderneath the surface of the earth. They have their 
ritchens in these underground rooms, which are quite 
ry and habitable, and many poor people live in them, 
f instead of the usual drizzle, the rain assumes the 
)rm of a shower, the newspapers there at once de- 
:ribe the phenomenon by saying that “rain fell in 
•opical torrents.” The greatest peculiarity of the 
nglish climate is its changing habits. Within the 
)ace of twenty-four hours all sorts of weather might 
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be experienced, now bitterly cold with a keen wind 
blowing from the east, now rain, now sunshine, now 
so close and warm, that we Indians had even to gasp 
for breath. Sitting in England the English people 
are inured to all sorts of climatic variations, which 
especially fit them for conquest and colonisation in all 
quarters of the globe. 

One of these days Lord Northbrook kindly in- 
troduced me to Mr. John Bright. He had one 
his daughters with him at the time. After a shored 
conversation I left him with Lord Northbrook, and«^ 
joined another gentleman who was standing close by.^ 
I remarked to him that the educated classes in Indian 
adored John Bright, the tribune of the people. This 
gentleman felt pleased at what I said and wished me 
to tell the same to Mr. Bright. Turning to Mr, 
Bright’s daughter I whispered — '‘We love peace, we 
hold war a sin, and our religion teaches us to love 
every liviig thing as one’s own self. Do you then 
wonder that my people have a very great respect for 
your father ? Very much indeed do they love John 
Bright.” Subsequently, I told Mr. Bright himself 
that my countr)'men fully appreciated his noble work 
for the good of humanity, “and. Sir, I hope you will 
continue to take the same interest in my people as- 
you have hitherto done.” Mr. Bright observed — 
“I am getting old, and must soon retire to private 
life, but I shall always take a deep interest in India, 
and shall always be glad to hear that the people of 
India are progressing under British rule.” 

Another friend of India I had the honour of know- 
ing was Miss Manning. The people of India are 
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the adopted children of this generous-hearted lad\' 
She devotes every moment of her life for our good 
She is the life and soul of the National Indian Asso- 
ciation. The soirees she holds at her house give 
the Indians an opportunity of knowing the English 
people, which otherwise they would not have been 
able to do. I am sorry that my duties prevented my 
being as much useful as I could wish to Miss JManning 
in the noble work she is doing. I have heard that 
advantage is occasionally taken of her kindnes.s 
b}’- some of our foolish youths who go to Eng- 
land without providing themselves with sufficient 
means. 

1 cannot too strongly impress upon our impetuous 
lads the unwisdom of going there in such a state. 
England is not India. Here one can go to an\’ part 
pf the country, and find, shelter, food, and even 
clothing and expenses to go to school. Charit}' and 
hospitality are commendable, and my countrymen, 
both- Hindus and Muhammadans, have long been 
famous for these noble virtues. But abuse of charity 
and hospitality is not commendable. Such abuse has 
in this countiy destroyed self-respect and pride of man- 
hood even among the better classes. For, creation 
of beggars, idlers and worthless members- of society 
is a meritorious act in this counti*}-, a sure road to 
heaven. Begging is sanctified here because as a 
profession it is followed by men oE religion. Only 
give up ^vork and live on others shoulders, and 
all the angels of heaven will work night and day 
with spade and axe to clear for you the path to 
heaven. Thus religion working both on the mind of 
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the giver and the mind of the receiver lias created 
feelings which liave destroyed all consciousne.ss of 
humiliation and selfishness one would think insejaara- 
ble from the act of begging. 

Another lady who highly honoured me by her 
kindness was the celebrated Miss_]''lorence Night- 
ingale. Sir lildward Buck introduced me to her, .She 
too has unbounded .sympathy for the pco])le of this 
ancient country. When .shall we have such accom- 
plished women who would grasj) questions involving 
the welfare of nations? Does anybody ever think 
that by allowing the faculties of our women to get 
blunt we retard the cour.se of evolution? If it is 
true that a human being inherits the developed facual- 
ties of both father and mother, is it not then true 
that we inherit only one half of what otherwise we 
would have done? Inv.alidcd and practically imprt 
.soiled as .she is in her room, Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale has made the welfare of mankind the constant 
care of her life. She has figures and facts regarding 
the sanitary condition of. the world at her fingers' 
ends, and from that little house in I’ark I.ane she 
.sheds a moral influnce before which ministers and 
administrators bov' their head. Never did 1 meet with 
a lady more anxious for information, Mer (luestion.s 
were critical and always to the point, which revealed 
a depth of mind we are not accustomed to .see. It 
was a surprise for me. She .seemed to kmow ever)-- 
thing about the present state of India and its people, 
and oi the obstacles that lie in the path of India’s 
more rapid jirogress. We have good many friends 
.among the Briti.sh people, both here and in luigland. 
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]3ut what can they do unle.s.s we choose to rise to a 
higher plane of life ? 

Another friend of India I saw was Mr. Pierre Duff, 
the son of our great Doctor Duff, One day he took 
us to his house at Denmark Hill, near London. He 
got up all sorts of entertainments for our amuse- 
ment. Mr. Duff remarked to me that our princes 
and others who go to England never take the slight- 
est interest in the “ Home for Asiatics ” the English 
have in London. At Denmark Hill I first saw the 
late Mr. Bullen Smith, who was veiy kind on me 
personally ever afterwards. By his death, we have 
lost another friend. I have mentioned only a few of 
the ladies and gentlemen whom I found interested in 
the welfare of India, because these names are not 
unknown to my couiitr)mien. 
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His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, with his- 
usual urbanit}', wished that the representatives of the 
various Colonies assembled at the Exhibition should 
be kindly received by the British people, so that they 
might can-}' back affectionate remembrances of the 
mother countr)-. The proposal was wise and kind 
but apart form its merits, it was warmly received by 
the English public because of the quarter from which 
it emanated, for the Prince, our future Emperor, is 
liighly popular among all classes for his generous, noble 
and open nature. The Princess of Wales is simply 
adored, and rightly too. Inviation poured in from, 
all f)arts of the countr)', from high and low, from Her 
Majesty Herself, from the nobility and the gentry, 
prix'ate gentlemen, merchant guilds, clubs, public 
institutions and town corporations. So many came 
that a Rec- otion Committe had to be appointed to- 
regulate them. I have been informed that there was- 
a regular scramble for these invitations, not among 
the pure Colonials and the Indians, who are too de- 
mocratic for that, but chiefly among British-born, 
Colonials and men with the faintest possible connec- 
tion with the Exhibition or the Colonies. They 
understood the value of these invitations bettei than 
we did. Like Prince Le Boo of the Pelew Islands 
wc simph' wondered why there should be any excite- 
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nient at all over such a small matter. We gradually 
■came to know better. 

We found the caste-S3'stem in England more rigid 
and exclusive than what we have in this country. The 
whole English people may be primarily divided into 
two classes, the “Upper Ten Thousand,” what they 
call the “Societ}',” and the masses below them or 
people not belonging to “Society,” or in other words 
gentlemen and non-gentlemen, castemen and no caste- 
men. But within these two primary divisions there are 
innumerable grades and circles, the one above always 
looking down upon the one below, and the one below 
alwaj^s striving to get into the one above As soon 
as a man has earned a little competence he turns his 
attention to “get into societ\-,” i.e., to be invited into 
the houses of the “Upper Ten Thousand.” If he is 
an humbler individual he strives to get into the circle 
immediately above him. With this view people con- 
ceal their real incomes, and always try to pass fo-r 
more than what thej^ are I'eally worth. Many shop- 
keepers and poor people are conservatives in their 
politics in the hope that their acquaintances would 
take them for respectable substantial men. For are 
not most of the aristocracy and moneyed men con- 
servatives, and the ragged, unwashed — liberals and 
I'adicals ? 

English castes may be roughly summarised as 
follows : — (i) Royal family and the upper circle of 
old nobility ; (2) lower circle of old nobility ; (3) 
untitled relations of nobility with independent means, 
recently created nobility, and merchant princes who 
have formed marriage connections with aristocratic 
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families ; (4) near relations of nobilit}^ without any 
independent means waiting for a bequest or on the 
look out for a good marriage. These form what is 
called the “upper ten thousand” or the “society, 
which patronise, tolerate or lionise individuals not born 
in the purple, who have acquired eminence in the race- 
course, theatres, fine arts, science, literature or in 
public service. Among the non-society men there 
are innumerable castes based chiefly on money, a 
slight deference being also paid to birth. Like the 
Hindus, the English people do not eat, drink, or foini 
marriage connections with individuals of a lower caste, 
and like our pious Brahmans the punctilious man 
among them would plunge into a bath immediate!) 
after his return from a meeting of low caste people 
which he had to attend for electioneering or othei 
purposes. Sometimes he takes a perfumed bath to 
thoroughlv cleanse himself of the defilement. Once 
I asked a gentleman the reason for this ; he gave me 
the same reason as a Travancore Brahman would gi'e 
for not touching a Pulliah. In the matter of food 
and drink caste-rules are not so strict there as they 
arc in India, for in that country religibn has not 
made such rules sacred and solid. An English 
Brahman is allowed to cat and drink with a low caste- 
man in hotels, passenger ships and other public 
places, in short where he cannot help it. But it must 
be said to his credit that even on such occasions he 
does his best to keep his caste intact b)* holding 
himself as much aloof as he can from people of lower 
grades. In passenger ships he soon forms a separate 
circle composed of people of his own rank, among 
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whom lie sils and with whom he takes the afternoon 
tea. that being the only occasion when it is possible 
for him to shew his superiority. Although such oc- 
casional mixing with people in lower grades of life 
floes not make the English Brahman liable to lose his 
caste, he must not therefore too freely mix with 
them. His people would look down upon him 
if he did so. High caste women and clerg}’men are 
however allowed to go to poor people’s houses on 
charitable purposes. 

Intermarriage betwe n high and low castes is not 
to be thought of, r ^cept in cases where a poor 
linglish Br^thman is obliged to marry for the sake of 
mone}’ into the family of a merchant who has recent- 
!}■ acquired his wealth and wants to get into society. 
1 he bride and his people are taken into society not 
without much grumbling, and it is only in subsequent 
generations that the family can throughly establish 
itself in it. But woe to him who marries a low caste 
woman without money : down descends upon him 
the thunderbolt of excommunication. Notwithstanding 

o 

antagonistic religious ordinances, the feeling of affec- 
tionate fraternity that exists between high caste 
and low caste people in India is not to be seen in 
Jvngland. There the high caste man neither loves 
nor hates his poorer neighbour. He simply refuses to 
think, know or recognise the existence of such a man 
in the world, except perhaps when he wants to secure 
bis vote at the election time. The English caste 
system is based On conquest and wealth, the Indian 
s\-stcm is based on piety, learning and trade. People 
whose ancestors came with William the Conqueror 
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behold there was gloiy in the East ! A jet of gaseous 
gold was suddenly spurted from the hea\ens, and all 
the tall chimneys of the town anxiousl}’^ raised theii 
heads to catch the bright effulgence. It rested for a 
while like a golden cap on the heads of these high 
minarets of the western world, and then unfolded 
itself and slid down as a brocade mantle co\eiing 
the slate roofs, the balcony rails, and finally the 
deserted road below. Heaven and eaith smiled 
as it only could smile where such joyous radiance 
is rare, -in northern clime.s, or in high altitudes 
where vapours have grazed their fill on pines and 
cedars, and have departed for a season. It is a 
soft subdued and mellowed shine with which the 
golden orb brightens the world in those legions, 
caressingly from a side ; while here, he lides lough- 
shod over our head burning and parching e\eiything 
with incessant darts of liquid fire. Meanvhile, the 
author of all this radiance slowly raised his bright 
face up and above the horizon, and bade with a nod 
all the clocks of the monster town strike the hour 
of four. Still London slept, London woke not, for 
it was )’et night. He glanced upon gaunt, huge 
houses, rishig from the caverns of earth storey after 
storey up towards the sky, blinds down, silent, sombie 
and smoky, looking dismally on the streets below 
These were quite empty, except where the police- 
man walked on his beat, or where the homeless 
vagrant rising from a door step stretched^ up his 
arms, and }’’awned and shook his rheumatic bod} , 
or where a string of carts rumbled on to Covent 
Garden, The golden effulgence searched through 
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every nook and corner, the railings cast their shade, 
the dews began to dry, the trees whispered, and 
tlie birds gaily sang in the Parks. Still London 
woke not, still London slept, for it was night } et. 
Half past four. A pair of thick boots thumped 
heavih’ on the stone-paved footpath, eliciting deep 
curses, from a nervous man overhead, just feeling 
drows}- after a restless night. Presently came an- 
other, and another. Within a few minutes the stieets 
were fairl}* sprinkled with hurrying pedestrians. It 
is time to go for honey. Up, you Busy Bees, for the 
da\’ is bright, the flowers have opened, the aii is- 
laden with perfume, and it is happier to work than 
ot to work. 

That comparison with bees ( if bees are really busy ), 
which they use, is happy and appropriate in that 
country. Not here. Taken on the whole not a 
moment of human time is lost there. Nay, Neces- 
sit\- often compels Rest to give up to Labour a laige 
number of the hours allotted for her portion. ^ Every 
man and woman there is busy as a bee, and the idleness, 
of a few drones is amply made up by the industiy o 
the workers. They all work, except a few gentlemen 
and ladies, and work for long hours too, usually from 
8 in the morning to 9 in the evening- Again, that 
work is something different from what we do heie. 
We make work slowly roll on heavy cumbeisome 
time, there fleet time is harnessed to work and whip 
peel and cajoled to move it with all its force and speed 
j^'ort}- millions of human hands thus plough, sew 
hammer, and spin from day to night, aided by many 
man}- millions of hands represented by machiner}- 
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the product of which is compressed into that little 
bit of ground they call Britain. Making every allow- 
ance for climatic and physical disadvantages, one 
hundred and sixty millions of working hours at the 
lowest computation are every day lost in India owing 
more to the want of knowledge of how to employ 
/labour profitably than to the indolent habits of her 
adult population. At one pice an hour the loss is 
twenty-five lacs of rupees a day ; or in other words 
ifthe.se idle hands could be taught to move profit- 
•abljr, the result of eighty day’s work would be a 
railway .system like the Fast Indian. Where are the 
prophets of heaven and earth gone ? Will not these 
•days bring down a holy one amongst us to teach us 
■how to acquire means to live like civilised men — to 
teach us that idleness is a sin and work a)i act of 
piet}^ a balm for wordly cares and a passport for 
heaven ? Or why do ta.xing brains get gidd)’ in 
search of new openings by which to tap cash out of 
a cashless people, and not take in kind — in labour, 
■and thus use the waste product to make roads, rail- 
ways, canals, wells and tanks ? In a society like this 
where the masses do not think or cannot think right 
ly, one true man like Peter the Great, with dictatorial 
powers and unhampered by parliamentry obstructions 
and senseless newspaper denunciations, can do more 
in ten years than what a constitutional government 
can do in a hundred. Look at Japan ! 

A solitary engine now reluctantly came out 
from a .shed in the Underground Railway .Station 
Avhich had just finished its three hours’ nap, and 
•commenced to move backwards and forward.'-- shunt- 
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ing- for the workmens train. On the platform the 
Jiook Stall keepers gathered the pennies paid by the 
labouring men foi their morning papers. Outside 
came a Coffee Stall on its wheels, in which two sister 
caldrons boiled and fumed. Numerous cups and saucers 
of the cheapest description rattled on a plank board, 
hlen with anxious looks soon surrounded the stall, 
and a.s each man had hastily gulped down the warm- 
ing liquid, he laid a penny on the board and went his. 
way. Ne^vspaper boys now hurried through the 
.streets and the milkman .sent up his shrill cry, Ser- 
'.•ants of all work cleaned the door panels, shined the' 
brass hinges and soaped and scrubbed the steps. 
.Shop-keepers opened their shops, dusted all round and 
out their goods. By seven labouring London 
was up and alive. But not genteel folks, fatigued 
with dinners and balls, for London season was at its 
Iieight no^v. They seldom rose before ten. Nor did 
the Colonials, who had to attend the numerous invita- 
tions and go through their effects in the morning. 

Her Majesty most graciously placed a special traiiT 
at the disposal of the Colonials and Indians which left 
Paddington at i P. M, Royal carriages were also ready 
at Windsor to convey us to the Castle. Sir George- 
Birdwood with his usual kindness got the India Office.- 
to place us in charge of a Political Officer, Mr, Fitz- 
gerald, brother of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. We can- 
not sufficiently express our thanks for the kind con- 
sideration which this gentleman sk.ewcd towards us 
and the care he took of us all through the da}'. The- 
streets at Windsor were thronged with an eager but 
well-behaved crowd who waited to see their fellow- 
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subjects from all parts of the globe, and of all .shades 
of colour. Cheer after cheer was sent forth as each 
carriage rolled towards the Castle, we Indian.s as 
usual getting the most hearty reception, Beside.s 
those connected with the Exhibition there weie pie- 
sent at this Royal invitation the Raja of Narsingarh, 
Thakur Sahib of Gondal, Rao Bahadui Sampat 
Rao, the brother of the Gaikwar, and a Muhammadan 
prince from the Surat side. We drove through tlie 
High Street, entered the Castle by Henry VIH’s Gate 
and were immediately conveyed to the State Apait- 
ments. The guests when assembled there were ask- 
ed to sign in the “ Birth Day Book.” This is a nicely 
bound volume with dates printed on its pages, which 
is kept in many houses and has its origin in that hob- 
by for signatures. Each guest signed under the date 
in which he was born. We had to affix our signa- 
tures in such books in many houses, not only in 
hhiglish but also in our own language. A magni- 
ficent repast was then served to the guests. After 
lunch, Her Majesty held a Levee where the Colonials 
mid Indians were presented to her by the Trince of 
Wales, Her IMajesty stood with the Prince of Wales 
on her right, the Princess of Wales on the left and 
other members of the Royal Family behind. As the 
usher called out the name of each guest, he entered 
the room and stood before the royal presence. The 
Prince mentioned to Her Majesty who he was, where- 
upon he made a profound bow and, as is usual in such 
cases, passed on, and is succeeded by another. Here 
again I noticed tlie same specially kind look witli 
which Her IMajesty always viewed her Indian sub- 
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jects, and here it was very noticeable as comparison 
was easy owing to the guests passing in rapid suc- 
cession. Since that time many other instances 
occurred to shew her Majesty’s affection for lier 
Indian children. On the close of the Levee we were 
taken through the Castle, all parts of it being thrown 
open to us except the private apartments. 

The State Apartments where we assembled are 
open to the public for four days in the week during 
Her Majesty’s absence from Windsor Castle. P'or 
the greater part of the year she lives at Balmoral 
in Scotland and at Osborne. "1 hese npartments 
consist of ten rooms known as the Queen’s Audi- 
Chamber, the- Queen’s Presence Chamber, 
the Guard Chamber, St. George’s Hall, the Grand 
Reception Room, the Waterloo Chamber, the Grand 
\^estibule, the State Ante Room, the Zuccarelli Room 
and the Vandyck Room. The ceilings of these rooms 
are decorated with allegorical paintings done by 
master hands and the walls embellished with old 
tapestries and portraits of historical personages. In 
the Audience Chamber the paintings on the ceiling 
represent Catherine of Eraganza, Queen of Charleys 
II, as Britannia, sitting on a car drawn by swans 
towards the temple of Virtue, and accompanied by 
Ceres, Flora, Pomona and other deities of olden 
times. Three specimens of Gobelin Tapestry adorn 
the walls, representing the history of Esther from 
the Old Testament. Over the door hangs a full- 
length potrait of Mary, Oueen of the Scots, with the 
-scene of ^ her execution painted on the background. 
The Latin inscription under this background scene 
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says— “The Queen — the daughter, consort and 
mother of kings, is struck by the axe of the exe- 
cutioner ; and after being cruelly wounded b}" 
a first and second blow, at the third her heVid is 
severed in the presence of the commissioners and 
officers of Queen Elizabeth.” In the upper corner of 
the picture there is another inscription which says — 
“ Maiy, Queen of Scotland, true princess and legiti- 
mate heiress of England and Ireland, and mother of 
James, king of Great Britain, who, harassed by the 
here.sy of her people and overpowered b}^ rebellion ; 
came to England in the year 1568 for the sake of 
sanctuary ; and relying on the word of her kinswoman, 
Queen Elizabeth, is perfidiously detained captive for 
19 years, and traduced by a thousand calumnies, is by 
the cruel sentence of the English Parliament, at the 
insti^-ation of here.sy, handed over to execution ; and; 
on the 18th of P'ebruary 1587, is beheaded by the 
common executioner in the 45th year of her life and 
reign.” Ah, my poor Mary ! what pitiable toy a 
heartless selfish world made of thee! Thou wa't 
one of those unfortunate step-children of na.:; re 
whose sad fate we read in history with a shudder. 
And of how many there is no record whom this cruel 
inexorable world daily tramples upon and crushes to 
death? Our dear cousin of England, Mar\', wast 
well fitted for this hard world. We have been too 
soft for it. So let us seek peace* if there is any, out 
of this world. 

The ceiling of the Queen’s Presence Chamber als 
contains an allegorical painting executed by Antoni 
Verrio, a Neapolitan artist, who was invited 'to Eng 
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land by Charles IL In this also Catherine is the 
principal figure. She sits under a canopy which Time 
has spread for her and which is supported by Zephyrs. 
Under it, Justice is represented as driving away 
Sedition, Envy, and other evil spirits. The walls 
contain Gobelin Tapestry in which the history of 
Esther is continued. An interesting collection of 
arms, armoury, and relics of battle is tastefully 
arranged in the Guard Chamber. Among these 
could be seen a portion of the foremast of the 
ship Victory, cut through by a cannon ball at the 
battle of Trafalgar. Another relic of the same naval 
was a barshot which killed eight men in the 
same ship. From India, there are in that room two 
cannons taken from the Sikhs. St. George s Hall is 
a large room, 200 feet long and 34 feet broad, the 
ceiling of which is decorated with the arms of Eno-- 
land’s chivalry from the first institution of the Order 
of Garter to the pre.sent time, the names of all the 
knights of this Order being written on the panels of 
the windows, beginning with Edward III and the 
Black Prince on one side and ending on the other 
side with the Earl of Beaconsfield and the Marquis 
of Salisbury. The walls contain portraits of kings 
from James I. to George IV. The Grand Reception 
Room is a highly ornamented apartment. The walls 
contain Gobelin Tapestry representing the story of 
Jason and Medea. The Waterloo Chamber is so 
named from the large number of portraits it contains 
of sovereigns, warriors, and statesmen who took part 
in the events which culminated in the battle of 
Waterloo. Napoleon’s portrait is not there, nor of 
14 
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any of those French generals who obtained lasting 
fame as warriors under that great man. Military 
trophies and suits of armour also adorn the walls of 
that lofty apartment called the Grand Vestibule, at one 
end of which is a statue by Boehm of the Queen- 
Empress with her favourite dog “Sharp. .Our friend 
of Naples, Verrio afore-mentioned, has pictured the 
gods in high merriment on the ceiling of the State 
Ante-room. It is a State dinner of the gods with all 
its accompaniments. The coving of the room is de- 
corated with representations of fish and fowl, and the 
tapestry in the room alludes to the same subject. 
Nine large paintings by Zuccarelli adorn the room 
called after his name. Of these “The Meeting of 
Isaac and Rebecca ” and “ The Finding of Moses are 
the most important. Another master artist has given 
name to the last room of the State Apartments. 
This is Vandyck, who was born at Antwerp in 159- 
and brought to England by Charles I. The Vandyc.."*^ 
Room contains 22 portraits executed by this celeb**; 
painter. 

One of the most magnificent monuments, by 
consecration of which to illustrious dead sorro^Vv| 
bereaved ever found consolation, is the Albert Ml^ 
morial Chapel in Windsor Castle which Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress, erected in memory of her be- 
loved Consort. Its majestic beauty reminds the 
Indian of his Tdj. Every part of the Chapel is taste- 
fully decorated, and the ornamentations are so exe- 
cuted as to render them very little liable to decay 
from atmospheric influences. Venetian glass-mosaic 
with gold' leaf patterns adorn the roof of the Chapeh 
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The windows are of stained glass in which a combina- 
tion of the most beautiful colours is displayed. 
Marble panels are arranged on the walls, but not 
inlaid like the Taj. Such mosaic art is however 
-amply illustrated in the figures and the canopy be- 
hind the altar in which Lapis Lazuli, Porphyry, 
Alabaster, Malachite, and other stones of various 
shades of colour ai-e deeply fixed with exquisite taste. 
The panels of the Reredos are of Sicilian marble on 
which the Resurrection scene is carved in relief. 
The Altar Table is of Levanto marble, at the front 
of which are placed three wreaths of carved box- 
wood, with a Phoeni.x on one side, a Lamb in the 
middle, and a Pelican feeding its young with its own 
blood on the other side. Innumerable pieces of 
marble, of the most valuable descriptions, are used 
in paving the floor of this gorgeous Memorial Chapel. 
Among these might be observed the Corsican Green, 
Levanto Rosso, Moderic, Verdun, Red Fossil, Antique, 
Grand Antique, &c. The Cenotaph before the Altar 
is supported by angels, on which is carved in white 
marble a life-size figure of the Prince, with his 
‘avourite dog at his feet. At its foot the Queen is 
presented in a praying attitude, while at the head 
jcience” is weeping. All round it the following 
inscription is carved Albert, the Prince Consort, 
■born August XXVI, MDCCCXIX ; died December 
XIV, MDCCCLXI ; buried in the Royal Mausoleum 
■atFrogmore. I have fought the good fight: I have 
nni.shed my course.” 

As stated in the inscription the Prince is not buried 
-here, but at I'rogmore in the neighbourhood of 
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Windsor, where Her Majesty has a home-farm. It is 
under a magnificent mausoleum of white marble that 
the remains of this illustrious Prince lie buried. 
As a rule, permission is given to no one to visit this 
sacred edifice, but on this occasion Her Majesty 
graciously allowed us to pay obeisance to the grave 
of her beloved husband. So we went there, and with 
a heavy heart stood within that solemn monument. 
Our hearts are weak and soft, easily affected by the 
sight of pain and sorrow. I felt as the heart of a 
weak Bengali can feel when I saw the small space 
which the present Sovereign of one-fourth of the 
human race has reserved for herself beside the place 
already occupied. We poor people make the sorrows- 
of the great our own, for we feel it strange and 
^vrong that the}- should suffer. The}’’ seem to us as 
not born to them, not made by nature fit to bear 
such trials. Our sympath}’ for the great, oi such 
circumstances, is the more keen and lasting thf more- 
they are virtuous and good. The goodness of the. 
Oueen-Empres.s will be appreciated to its fullest ex- 
tent when she is gone. Little do people know what 
her example has done for English Society. She sits 
at the head of it as the great emblem of Purit}’’, and 
to her the English people owe not a little of their 
domestic peace and happiness. 

We saw the road called the Long W alk, which is- 
three miles long, and which is said to be one of the- 
finest avenues in the world, containing i,6oo very 
fine elm trees. Thence we went to the Shaw Farm, 
one of the three model farms of the Prince Consort,, 
•where various species of cattle are bred. Here b}’- 
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Her Majesty’s command were placed strawberries 
and cream to refresh her wearied guests. The straw- 
berries were the produce of the farm and were one 
of the finest kinds I ever saw in that country. Near 
Windsor is the Eton College, considered as the high- 
est school in the country. Thus we went from one 
place to another, seeing the various sights which 
Windsor had to show, and in this way we passed one 
of the many happy days which the considerate kind- 
ness of our English brethren made for us during our 
sojourn in that great country. 

On July loth, we went to a Garden I’arty held at 
Marlborough House by their Royal Highnesses, the 
Prince and the Princess of Wales. It took place 
.in the afternoon between 4-30 to 7. Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales received the guests. 
No one who has once seen it will ever forget the 
smiling face of the Princess, brightened by a halo 
of virtue and innocence. I do not know how to 
describe an English dress, otherwise I would have 
.gladly described her costume which is considered 
to be perfect. If I am fortunate enough to have^ a 
lady to read my book, she would surely look for this 
-all important information and would be disappointed. 
“ Did you see the Queen ? ” or “ Did you see the 
Princess?” a lady would ask in the first instance 
with a face in which you could clearly see her im- 
patience to put the next question. — “ How did she 
'dress ? ” Could anything more clearly prove the bar- 
barism of our soul than the answer — “ I did not 
observe it,” or at the utmost : “ She wore a black 
■dress.” The Princess in .short is the goddess of the 
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English people. She is ivorshipped and she is be- 
loved by all. High and low, all revere her, all honour- 
her. She is the pride of the nation. Would you. 
then blame me if I lingered before her joyous pre- 
sence one moment more than the time usually taken 
in the ceremonial introduction and reception ? After 
the ceremony of the reception was over, the guests- 
scattered themseh'es on the grounds and freely en- 
jo}-ed themselves as they pleased. On such occasions 
the host as a rule does no longer interfere with them. 
Unlike our custom, the host does not look after each- 
guest, does not ask him whether he has taken any 
refreshments, and does not press him over and over 
again to eat move than is good for him. Huge 
quantities of refreshments, in the shape of cakes and 
other sweets, fruits, ices, tea and coffee, and costly 
w'ines, are kept ready in one place, where you go- 
and ask of the attendants for anything you require, 
Pefrect freedom is enjoyed by every one. You eat 
and drink what you require, and do not take any 
refreshment if you do not need it. No eye is upon 
you. Wliat a relief for the timid and the bashfid 
and for those who have a little partiality for chrm- 
pagne cups ! Friends meet there and one introduces 
to the other his own acquaintances. These “ Parties '' 
therefore serve as an opportunity for people to know' 
each other. In the Garden a Russian band was 
playing, and there were several Russian songstresses 
of note among them. They were dressed in oriental 
fashion, in chogas and waistbands. Her Majesty 
came to the Prince’s party and cheerfull}- went 
among the other guests. She sat for a long time- 
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listening to the Russian songs in which she seemed 
to take great delight. At the end she honoured the 
chief of the band by personally thanking him for the 
performance of his party, 

Marlborough House, St. James, is a new building 
constructed in the begining of the last century for the 
first Duke of Marlborough. In 1817 it was purchased 
for Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, since 
which time it has belonged to the Crown, and is now 
the residence of the Prince of Wales. Many of the 
presents which His Royal Highnesses received in India 
are kept here. 

Within the narrow compass I have intended to as- 
sign to this account, it is not possible to describe in 
detail the various places to which I went and the 
things I saw. Suffice it to say that no amount of 
novel-reading would give the Indian an adequate idea 
of the refined magnificence which surrounds an 
Englishman in high life. “ I am going to the abode 
of the gods,” said the old Dafl^ of Assam to his 
neighbours when he left his mountain home for Cal- 
cutta to be modelled for the Exhibition. If our books 
have faithfully described the gods, their manners and 
customs, their power and prowess, their living and 
luxuries, then gazing round, superficially, at the land 
of France, Belgium or Britain well might a Hindu 
exclaim — “ Sure, heaven is here.” The whole country, 
the fields and the moors, the wood and the dale, the 
river and the swamp, have all been carefully brushed 
and picked, cut and levelled, as far as human care and 
ingenuity can make it. The beauty of the country 
is further enhanced by the undulating nature of the 
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land. Meadows of the loveliest green, through which 
meander, like silver threads, rills, rivulets, and canals 
full to the brim ; crops standing on the fields in the 
order of geometrical precision ; orchards laden with 
fruit ; evergreen woods at intervals where pheasants 
roost ; palatial mansions with long avenues ; parks 
where the curious deer graze in peace; lakes where 
the wild duck swim and dive ; green houses and palm 
houses ; small villages which would count as towns 
in this country ; and towns with their broad clean 
streets, symmetrical houses, tall chimneys and manu- 
factories, full of bustle and life, cover the wavy sur 
face of the land, and rapidly pass out of \’our sight 
as you run through it in a railway carriage, travelling 
at the rate of 50 to 60 miles an hour. That is the 
usual speed at which the railway trains are run in 
that country. Flocks of sheep dot the green 
meadows, herds of cows graze and ruminate close 
by, while huge plough-horses stand and watch 
the frolicsome lambs that gaily frisk about. An 
assemblage of crows and sparrows could be seen pick- 
ing worms among the deep furrows in a land lately 
ploughed. It is very curious that crows do not fre- 
quent human habitations in that country. As I have 
said, what forcibly strikes an Indian as he passes 
through Britain, Belgium or France is the scrupulous 
neatness of the country. No rank weed, no rotting 
vegetation, no filthy ditch meets his e}'e. Every 
where the land bears testimony to careful industry 
and good taste. 

As they have made their country, so they have 
made their dwelling houses. In large mansions the 
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long avenue of trees, which have joined their leafy 
boughs abo^e your head, is a sight worth seeing, the 
beauty of which is sometimes enhanced by a mur- 
muring rill that runs in the neighbourhood. The 
roads and parterres are metalled with stones and 
gi'avels of different colours on the side of which 
are laid out flower-beds of that diversified arrange- 

o 

ment which only a scientific gardener knows how 
to do. Occasionally thick bushes have been al- 
lowed to run wild, which form a pleasing contrast 
to the surrounding order and regularity. A slop- 
ing ridge may also have been taken advantage of 
to allow large trees to grow in their mountainous 
wildness. Hiding themselves among these trees 
the cuckoo loves to coo and the thrush to sing. I 
liave not seen a cuckoo in that country, but I have 
often heard its cooing. It is not like the voice of 
'Our cuckoo— the continuous cooo, cooo, cooo. The 
voice of the cuckoo in England is more grave and 
solid, and the cooing comes at longer intervals. 
It is 50 different from ours that wlien I first heard 
it, I had to aslv a friend — What bird is that 
there?” Of course all the.se singing birds come to 
England only in summer. The stones have all been 
removed from the ground under thc.se trees and in 
their stead plaster-of-Paris heads of comical and un- 
'Couth^ shapes are promiscuously and thickly strewn. 
Moss has grown over them, so that fi'om a distance you 
would take them for real stones, and would not notice 
their comical aspect without a closer inspection. Lakes 
also lie unkempt with thick rushes on their banks 
■among which the wild ducks make their nest, and the 
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broad round leaves of the lily lay peacefully on their 
bosom, in the midst of which a solitary flower ma}’' 
be seen here and there resting in a drooping attitude 
on its long peduncle. Near the house there are the 
tennis-ground and other green plots where the young 
folks sport, while the old people look on sitting on 
rustic benches placed on the sides, and listen to the 
soothing music of a fountain that spurts from a high 
pedestal among the flower-beds close by. The- 
whole ground is studded with marble statues, 
new and old, Italian and Greek. I have spoken of 
hothouses, palm-houses, and fern-houses where tro- 
pical plants are reared. In the hothouses, bunches 
of muscatel and other varieties of grapes can be 
seen almost all the year round in all stages towards- 
ripening. Attached to the mansion may be a con- 
servatory where sitting near the gurgling fountain 
among the green plants, with the transparent glass- 
roof overhead, you can smoke and meditate. Or 
you may pass on to the adjoining billiard room where> 
before you go to bed, you can watch for a sllort 
while the sleek ivory balls rolling against each other 
and childishly clap your hands with delight at a 
smart hit. In the meantime the sound of a piano 
may be reaching your ears from the Drawing Rdom 
on the other side, where a young lady in her evening 
dress, looking like the presiding angel of all celestial- 
flowers, is engaged in bringing down the sweet har- 
mony of heaven into this mundane world. No- 
where is the love of beauty and art more profusely 
and lavishly displayed than in the embellishment 
of this sitting room. The cushioned chairs and sofas 
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the tables and other furniture are the very perfection 
of elegance and comfort. The mantelpiece, the niches, 
and corners are all tastefully filled with beautiful 
curios, from all parts of the world. And what marvel 
of beauty are those window curtains ? And would you 
not also look up and follow the golden lines, the 
flowers and the figures with which the ceiling is decor- 
ated ? Or would you rather look down and admire the- 
soft thick carpet under )-our feet wondering what in- 
genuity could bring forth from the loo m those delicate- 
interwoven patterns ? Some say that good singers have 
generally an ill-favoured exterior. Ah ! you would 
not think so if you had seen the beauty and superior 
finish of that wood and ivory piano which all this- 
time has been charming your ears with peals of 
sweet music, while a large bouquet of flowers of various- 
colours quitely sitting on an exquisitely ornamental 
vase has been busy to shed the freshest and richest 
perfume all over the room. Means for enriching 
your mind are not wanting either, for the library 
is filled with thousands of volumes collected from 
generation to generation. But they seem to invite 
you only to look at their superb binding, done in styles 
borrowed from all the world, and appear to say — 
“ Pray, for goodness' sake don’t open me, for I am not 
so beautiful to look at inside.” And the family 
pictures, representing the scions of the house for- 
several centuries, what a mint of money they must have 
cost ! In the dining room cleanliness is more studied 
than art ; but' yet in every trifling detail that love of 
beauty which has now become inherent in the nation 
comes out in all its conspicuousness, A cloth of the- 
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most snowy whiteness without the faintest trace of any 
spot covers the table, on which are arranged plants and 
cut flowers, silver dishes of dazzling beauty with 
chased patterns, cruet-stands, goblets, decanters, and 
all sorts of necessaries. Compare it with our mode 
of taking meals. The contrast in our disfavour is so 
great that it would be madness to think of any 
comparison at all. We are at fault even in the 
minutest details. Take for instance the salt that is 
on the table. What a nice salt-cellar it is that holds 
it, the nice little silver spoon to take it with, and for 
comparison with the whiteness and purity of the 
substance itself one can only think of loose unsullied 
snow that covers the swampy lands of Netherlands- 
Holland in the depth of winter. Think how you take 
•salt in this country, where it is put, and with what it 
gets mixed. Then in Europe they do not touch or 
give anything with the hand. It is extremely bad 
manners to give even a cigar to any one with your 
"hand. In the matter of food, this custom is follow- 
ed to a certain extent in South India. But in Bengal, 
•one gets sickened to .see how food is handled in time 
of feasts, in native hotels, and in confectionery shops. 
The different dishes from which you eat the different 
courses of the dinner are ornamented with various 
"kind of desigps, which would sometimes teach you 
the geography of Britain, natural history, architecture, 
and the style in which various old castles in England 
are built. The very food itself is shaped and arrang- 
ed in artful designs. In this country a rude attempt 
is made in this direction in the make of our sweet- 
meats, but as in everything else, the art has been 
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carried to perfection in Europe. I would not have 
dwelt on this subject so long if this anxiety to be neat 
and clean and to possess materials for comfort and ease,, 
combined with refined magnificence and unostentatious 
beaut}^ were confined onl)- to the wealthy classes. 
On the contrary this is observed among all classes, 
and all strive to make themselves and eveiy^thing 
around them as much refined as their means would 
permit. In this matter the difference between the 
English and ourselves is that there the)- earnestly 
wish it and laboriously work for it, whereas we 
here do not seem to wish for it and certainl)' do not 
work for it. Here, if one has not the means to pay 
for his wash, he goes in dirt}' clothes ; in England 
one similarly situated would do the washing at home. 
The standard of respectabilit}- is still low in this 
countr}^ In m}’ opinion the greatest achievement 
of European ci^•ilisation lies in the fact that it has 
placed the means of enjoying material comfort within 
the reach of every honest worker not onl}' in Europe 
but in all parts of the globe. 

What interested me therefore in English life is 
the higher standard of living as compared with that 
of the Indian people. Love of comfort combined 
with beaut}' rules the English heart. The}'- know 
better than we how to live well, and how to secure 
the means to live well. Instead of shunning the 
goo(\ ^-hings as so many traps to ensnare poor hu- 
manity, the}'- gratefully accept them and exercise their 
faculties to improve them for their benefit. They 
have not allowed the drowning property of the 
water, the burning property of the fire, or the thorn 
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of the rose to scare them away from the rightful 
use of such substances. Long ago, they came to 
know that asceticism is fanaticism, and fanaticism is 
insanity. They all ask for comfort and beauty, 
so there is a keen competition to supply this 
universal demand. Comfort and beauty has thus come 
to be cheap, and within the reach of the lowly 
-and the poor. That demand in this country can 
only be diml}’’ perceived in a hazy form in the 
distant future. To an oriental, however, the artistic 
surroundings of English life seem to have too 
much of method in them, and therefore look stiff 
and tiring. As if all things have received an impress 
of the strong character of the English constitution. 
Artistic beauty there glares upon you like a full blown 
rose, and does not know like a bashful bud how softly 
to peep through emerald leaves in all its maidenly 
sweetness. Such is our art. But, oh my country- 
men ! do not glory in it. It is rather our misfortune 
that we can yet produce such art. For it is all poetry, 
a fairy dream delineated in all its picturesque sweet- 
ness. Such poetry ill-fits this hard hungry world, 
which plucks the sweet lotus and would not allow it 
to play with the Zephyr on the blue bosom of the 
wide lake, fleeces and slaughters the sporting lamb 
that does no harm, shoots the soft-eyed gazelle, and 
enchains the mild elephant that browses like a cloud 
on our hillside jungles. Prosy wakefulness thrives 
in this world of ours, my countrymen ! not the trance 
of poetry ; so when prose in the shape of steam and 
mechanism is the master df millions, poetry in the 
-shape of hatchised chisel hardly gets five rupees a 
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month, a handful of millets or rice to stay the pangs 
■of hunger, and a two-penny date-leaf mat to lie 
•down upon on a cold night. Our art is doomed to 
•die and it ought to die, if it cannot earn more than 
ten shillings a month. The destruction of Indian art- 
manufactures will be coeval with the increase in the 
value of labour. At aii}^ rate Indian art-manufac- 
tures as an industry can no longer be of material 
advantage to this country to any appreciable extent. 
Modern mechanism would also help in its destruc- 
tion. Lancashire has destroyed fine muslins. Paisley 
Kashmir shawls of the finest patterns, and Birming- 
ham now threatens metal manufactures. Even- 
tually it involves both the original and the imitation 
in common ruin. 

As an illustration of the way in which the artistic 
-instinct of the English people finds vent in every 
•detail of life, I would mention the card which invited 
us to a Ball given by the Lord Mayor in honour of 
the Colonials and Indians, and which was held in the 
Guildhall on Friday, the 25th June 1886, This card 
is a regular picture by itself, so I have got it mounted 
and intend to preserve it as a memento of the occa- 
sion. The character of the design is oriental. On 
all sides it is bounded with a fringe that might have 
been copied from a cornice in the palace of Harun- 
•al-Rashid. Next comes the border, ground worked 
with ^.xuy-two species of Indian and Colonial flowers, 
all shining in their natural colours. Among these 
may be noticed the Acinena elliptica or the Lilly 
Pilly of Sydney, Swainsona grey ana or the Poison 
Pea of the Darling River, Coptis trifolia or the Gold 
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Thread of Canada, Cissampelos Pareira or the Velvet 
Leaf of the West Indies, Ciii'us .limouuui or the 
Lemon Tree of West Africa, Vitis vinifcra or the 
Black Grape of Cape Town, and Viola odorata, the 
Banafshd of Upper India. These flowers have formed 
a framework for the Arms and Names of the various 
Colonies. Cyprus heads the list on the left, then 
comes under it Canada, Malta, Cape of Good Hope, 
and Natal. Further down, a harbour with a large 
sailing vessal and fishing boats, a rock)' shore with 
an outline of clouds in the far distance, all arranged 
in an uncoloured circle, represent Cape Town. Under 
it successively come the West Indies, British Guiana, 
West Africa, New Foundland, Falkland Islands and 
New Guinea, which closes the list on the left. On 
the right, arranged in a style which in Saracenic 
archite'cture is called the “Reply” or the Jawab 
come Mauritius in “ answer ” to Cyprus. Then come 
New Zeland having in its Arms figures of two men, 
one holding a pair of scales and the other a staff. 
Then Hong-Kong New South Wales and Queensland. 
For the Jaivab to Cape Town we have on the right 
the harbour of Sydney with a large steam vessel, 
and a domed palace, and churches and buildings on 
a well-wooded shore. Straits Settlements, North 
Borneo, Ce)'lon, Victoria, Australia, and Fiji come 
under S)'dney and finish the right side of the card. 
At the top, a picture of London is given on 
the right and that of the Guildhall on the left, 
Between these two stand the Arms of the city 
of London supported on the one side by a London 
Rifle Volunteer and an Australian Volunteei, while 
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on the other an English Guardsman and a Native 
Indian Soldier mount guard. The National and 
Royal Standards appear at the back, and at the 
base of the group is a portion of the Canadian Arms 
7^/.cr., the Rose, the Shamrock and the Thistle, with 
the words Doinine Dirige Nos. printed under it. In 
the lower border a picture of the town of Ottawa 
occupies the left side, and on the right is that of 
Calcutta with the Government House, the Maidan 
and the Ochterlony Monument. Between these 
two are the Arms of the Lord Ma}-or and the 
Sheriffs. The ground in the centre of the card has 
an Indian arch on the top supported by two ribbed 
columns. On one side of it is an aboriginal Red Indian 
from America, alongside a Negro with a basket of 
pine-apples. Further back, under the a tree-fern, stand 
two Kangaroos on their hind feet near two lambs 
and a pair of Emu. On the other side, an Indian 
S)'ce stands near on Austradan rider with his horse. 
Further back, a tiger-hunting scene, an elephant and 
two tigers. In the middle of the card are the words 
of the Invitation. The card is chromo-printed. 

As mentioned before, the Ball took place on the 
25th of June 1886. It was a grand affair, in which 
about six thousand people took part, the elite of 
London society, besides the Colonials and Indians. 
The guests were presented in due form to the Lord 
Mayor the Right Honourable John Staples, F, S. A. 
The dancing commenced at nine. 1 cannot say any- 
thing about the dancing, because I do not know it 
and do not understand it. I looked on, and occa- 
sionally introduced myself to those who, like me, 
IS 
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did not take part in the dance. The dancing lasted 
the whole night. 

We were invited to the Tallow Chandlers’ Hall 
to see an amateur dramatic performance. I saw 
many such performances in my own country, but 
these cannot be compared with what I witnessed in 
London. It is impossible to conceive how without 
A professional training the ladies and gentlemen, who 
acted in the performance, could play their part so 
admirably. Even the London audience, accustomed 
to see the best of such things, were enraptured at the 
superior skill displayed by the amateurs in represent- 
ing the various parts of the plot We also went to the 
various London theatres— The Lyceum, the Savoy, 
the Drury Lane, the Adelphi, the Globe, the Gaiety 
the Princess, the Comedy, the Play-market, the 
Strand, the Covent Garden, the Avenue, and various 
others to which free tickets were kindly givin to us, 
I have not the power to describe these theatres. I 
can only say that compared to them, those we have 
got in Beadon Street, are mere child’s play. Not only 
those in Beadon Street, but even English theatres in 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

Nothing more is necessary to shew the length of 
distance that separates the Indian from the European 
than the theatres in the two countries. The distance 
is very great. But , alas I I cannot convince a certain 
section of my countrymen of this. Ignorance is 
nothing if it is not a firm notion of illimitable in- 
fallible wisdom. The pity is that only one hundred 
years ago the Europeans and Indians were almost in 
the same stage of social advacement, and it is only 
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time, or I may say only within the last fifty 
ya'tl^at they have made such rapid strides as to 
^on/e us far behind. We are advancing no doubt 
5ut at a snail’s pace, while the}^ are going at railway 
speed. Of course all this magnificence is possible 
'in England where wealth flows from all parts of the 
•world. IBut in broken, fallen, improverished France, 
how is it possible to maintain such a splendid place 
of amusement as the Eden Theatre in Paris ? Austria 
does not get any foreign tribute, but how can she have 
such a place as the Bungtheatre in Vienna.? Even 
poor Italy, how can she have those opera houses at 
Venice, Plorence and Rome.? Our land is more 
fruitful than these, thought I, as I looked on the 
vine-yards of PTance, the r)'e-fields of Germany, 
the pine-forests of Bohemia and the olive-gardens 
•of South Italy, and yet we are so poor. The 
Australian aborigines lived from time immemorial 
■in sheds got up in half an hour from fresh-cut 
'branches, had no other covering to protect them 
from cold except a Kangaroo skin, and the pangs 
T hunger were so gnawing as to compel them to 
at worms and other loathsome things. Most of 
them yet live in that state of poverty and starvation. 
Yet in the hands of the Europeans the same land has 
been made so fruitful ! I wonder whether among 
these ir^olynesians, economists have not by this. time 
sprung up to lay down, with the utmost gravity and 
•lucidity, the principle that the poverty and hunger of 
these aboriginal r^ces are solely due to the amount of 
wealth taken away by the English from' their country.. 
We here are all economits of that description. 
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I know I am treacHn" what i.s for me a vcr\' d 
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ous ground, little as I know of this mo.st intr^’ ]j;i]] 
subject. But it i.s my misfortune not to be satisi 
with a hast}' look on one side of the shield, r ,,| 
must go round and see what the other side is like. 
With all humilit}', therefore, I will state here what 
T see on the other side. I have no book of reference 
with me, but I call from memory the fact that instead 
of gold and silver being drained from the countr}', 
we receive annual!}’’ about ten crores of rupees worth 
of these precious metals, which are not re-exported 
but hoarded in the country. In that part of the 

count!'}' from which I come, gold was vei'}’ scarce- 
thii'W years ago, and the women had to be content 
with shell, lac, glass, brass or at best silver ornaments,, 
but now even the low clas.ses wear golden jeweller}'. 
We buy these ten millions (sterling pounds) worth 
of gold and silver out of the 85 millions worth of 
raw produce annuall}' .sent out of the count!'}’. Out 
of the remaining 75 millions, we buy 34 millions of 
things which in the ordinary course of trade we must 
get in exchange from foreign countries. Again, out 
of the remaining 41 millions we purchase cotton 
goods to the \'alue of 24 millions, and pay from the- 
ordinar}' !'eve!iue 17 millions for home charges. The 
average for the last six years was 19 crores, difference 
being made up b}' borrowing. The loss to the coun- 
tr}^ is in these two items. We send to foreign coun- 
tries about 17 millions worth of raw cotto!!, }’arn, 
&c., and get back 24 millions of manufactured cotton, 
difference 7 millions, from which has to be deducted 
the interest on capital laid out on the maniifactor}’ 
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machinery. Or say 5 millions we pay to England 
value of labour to make our clothing’ which, if we 
make them ourselves, might have remained in 
this country. Then the other item of 17 millions 
which England takes from us for home charges in- 
cludes, — besides the cost of civil and military ad- 
mi nistrations, furlough allowances and pensions, and 
the savings of officials liv’ing in India — the interest 
■on money lent to this country for construction of 
a-ailways and other works of public utility. Such 
interest is paid to England by almost all foreign 
countries except America, and I wish England had 
lent us more money at 4 per cent, interest and this 
money been spent on railways in the interior of the 
country. Taking all this into consideration, I hardly 
think that the sum which England takes out of India 
and which could have been kept within India had 
India been a self-governed country, exceeds more tlian 
15 millions a year. But against this sum must be set 
(i) about eight millions which England earned by 
compelling China to take our opium, which we could 
not have done ; (2) the increased production of raw 
materials by bringing large areas of land under cultiva- 
tion due to the establishment of peace, the railways, 
and the impetus to trade which liingland has given ; 
(3) the value of the great power of the British Em- 
pire at our back to protect us from foreign aggress- 
sion. If we give their due weight to all these calcu- 
lations, I think it will be possible to see that our 
connection with England has not resulted in such a’ 
loss to us in a pecuniary point of view as many sup- 
pose both in England and India. I state this as my 
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opinion with considerable diffidence, for I have®*^^*^ 
sufficiently studied the subject and possess a 
imperfect knowledge of its details. I however 
tion this because I am not aware of such a crecu 
having ever been given to England. 

In former times all the mone}' was collected iui 
capital towns, like Delhi and Lucknow, and spent 
there, and in the pompous pageantry displayed in- 
the courts, people saw the manifestation of wealth. 
It was a splendid sight, the Great Mogul on his Pea- 
cock Throne bedecked with gems of inestimable 
value, with the Grand Vizier prostrate before him,, 
courtiers with clasped hands all around, and the exe- 
cutioner read}' with his axe standing on his left side. 
Those glories ha\-e been described. But what has- 
history to do with the millions that tilled, and sowed 
and reaped and starved for ever and ever.? History 
has not said whether these millions had, before the 
English came into the country, more clothing on their 
back, more chattels in their hovels, and more gold on 
their person. W'e can only infer- that they had more 
grain in their barn-houses, but }'et Muhammadan his 
torians constantl}' speak of famines as devastating a 
the last Madras famine, when human beings ate thd 
putrid flesh of human beings. I have seen the beauti- 
ful picture of Indian peasant-life in the last century 
drawn b>’ Hoi well. Veriest and the authorities on 
which Buike founded his famous paneg}'ric on human 
happiness in Bengal. But, apart from the senti- 
mental influences that guided not a little the hand 
of these painters to give the picture a hue somewhat 
of the rosy kind, and apart from the justly favourable 
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the that rude plenty made in their minds by 

the with the squalid misery they witnessed 

lov/ own counti-)', it seems to me that 

cneir knowledge of India was superficial, at least 
limited only to the outlying Districts on the seacoast, 
where there was more land than men to cultivate 
and keep its exuberant fertility under control, and 
rheie therefore the vampires that sucked them dry 
higher up were more at the mercy of the peasants 
than they of them. Yet, notwithstanding this suffi- 
ciency of land, this fertility of the soil, and the 
rude plenty as a natural consequence, we find the 
loss of a single crop result in 1770 in a catastrophe 
of a most heart-rending description, destroying, as if 
b}’ one fell stroke, one-third of the whole population 
of Bengal, It has } et to be proved that the people 
were better off in former days than they are now, 
and that they had more grain at the time than the 
purchasing power of grain which they now possess, 
but unfortunately we have no reliable record of their 
condition in those days. Unfortunately too we have 
not yet learnt that the few upper classes do not form 
the nation, and that high and low, all individuals are 
so many units of the nation. National wealth is 
more evenly distributed now, hence we do not see 
it. But yet we are very poor compared with most of 
the European nations, and the cause of that poverty 
is not to be found in the drain of gold and silver said 
to be carried on by the English Government, but in 
the demoralised, stagnate condition of our national 
character. If the incidence of trade-value per head 
is an index to the material prosperity of a people. 
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then that of India is surprisingly small comp lasted 
with other nations. The average trade-value of Ii 
is only 1 2 shillings per head, while that of Gi Hall 
Britain and Ireland is 350 shillings. France has 168.5'. w 
Germany 145^, and United States 1053’. I forget the 
figures for Holland and Belgium, but I think they are 
greater even than that of Great Britain. 

We now require to be taught how to increase the 
quantity, quality, and value of individual produce. 
Practically, at present, we have in this country only 
the product of unskilled unintelligent labour to re- 
present our national income. W hat was formerly 
skilled labour has now come to be reduced to the 
level of unskilled labour. The changes that have 
been wrought by science, education, and fostering laws 
in the position of skilled labour in civilised countries 
have not yet found their way to India. Here, little 
difference is perceptible between the material con- 
dition of a village blacksmith or carpenter and that 
of an agricultural labourer, the training and require- 
ments in both cases demanding only practice and 
experience, no great intelligence or expenditure of 
money, and the remuneration in each case represent- 
ing almost only the value of manual labour. W'liat 
we require are remuneration and prospects for in- 
telligent and expensive training with, if absolutel}^ 
necessary, a moderate amount of capital to begin 
with. We now require to be shewn remunera- 
tive ways for the exercise of body and mind and 
capital combined, instead of for body only. Many 
of the artificial obstructions that stood in the 
way of intelligence and education employing them- 
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the 9'^ productive labour have now been practi- 
the y rerrioved. Caste-system has come to disregard 
notions of respectability or disrespectability 
attached to trades, and in defiance of all its tradition- 
al instincts has learnt to recognise respectabillity only 
in education and wealth, no matter the kind of trade- 
they are brought to bear upon. Unchanging and 
immutable as we seem to be, love of comfort, wealth 
and power has always been with us, as with other 
nations in the world, a great dissolvent of social and 
religious ordinances, whenever they dared raise their 
adamantine \Vall against the natural aspirations of 
the human mind. Such ordinances break like crockery 
whenever they come in collision with the iron laws 
of nature. The dawn of our history first shed its 
dim light on such seemingly adamantine ordinances 
looming in the misty horizon, but, behold, not far off 
the great dissolvent hard at work corroding its way 
through all bars and barriers. Nothing has made the 
world more false to itself and more false to its creed 
than religious doctrines teaching to despise wealth 
and pow6r. The human world acts not as a free 
agent in its mad struggles for wealth and power, nor 
in its cringing servility to wealth and power. A 
transcendental mind may smile at my remark ; but 
I am speaking of the world, not of transcendental 
minds, Uxiich are above the world. We saw haid 
rules catefully reared against a Brahman’s bearing 
■arms, yet a Parasu-Ram thrice-seven times de- 
stroys with his axe the arrogant warrior- caste, men,, 
women and children, which dared raise its voice 
against the encroachments of the priestly race, and 
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latterey a reverend Brahman like Drona fight 
the side of injustice in return for luxurious foo asted 
raiment. The earlier one you have deified 
the latter one you have placed among the great^^ 
est heroes of Hindu histor}-. Another dishonour- 
able trade for a Brdhman is the profession of a clerk. 
Yet what do you see thousands of Brahmans doing 
to-day ? I will not name other trades the high castes 
now following in defiance of all rules and regulations 
to the contar}-. Thus Respectabilit}^ has now come 
down from her lofty pedestal, and the way has been 
cleared for the employment of intelligence, education,, 
and capital on productive labour. The question now 
is how to emplo}’ intelligence, education, and capital 
profitably. Unfortunately, very little attention has 
been directed towards the solution of_ this most diffi- 
cult problem. Most of the agitation that is now 
going on in the country is of an extremely chaotic 
character. Its foundation is unstable, its purposes, 
vague, its plans often unmatured, unwise, and incohe-, 
rent. The Indian mind delights to revel in its searclj 
for the unattainable. Those are not far wrong whc 
say that under the superficial western gloss yo 
perceive the eastern condition of mind in .all it\ 
intensity. One of the principal traits of that condi] 
tion is its inability to look beyond the immediate! 
Organisms -in this condition stand but a poor chance 
in their competition with those who, in addition to 
their mastery over the immediate, can also grasp and 
mould to their will the mediate and the exmediate. 
They who take the vast deep ocean at the -sweep of 
a glance can but smile at the over-busy ripples which 
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the Shallow cunningly raises on her breast to hide 
the loose' sand just beneath. Oh, my poor little Shal- 
low ! in vain are those pla3’’ful ripplets ! They can no 
more make you the deep ocean, than the power of 
elegant diction can make me an ancient Greek or a. 
Roman. A good deal of dredging is necessary both 
for you and me, and it is to this dredging bussiness 
w6 should both pa\' our first attention. A faint 
power of discernment of the rightful sources from' 
which authorit}'’ and position are naturalh’^ to flow is- 
now perceptible amongst us. Fostering hands are- 
required to tenderly nourish this embryo, and sober 
minds to guide it into its rightful cause when it 
grows up to vigorous working condition. In the 
meantime we constant!}^ keep before our mind the 
great aphorism ; — “ It is madness, and downright con- 
tradiction, to think that those things which never 
have been done as yet, can be done e.Kcept b)' mean.s- 
never as yet tried.” O Francis Bacon ! what a might)^ 
truth hast thou confined in these simple words ! 

We went to the Lyceum Theatre where “ Faust 
was being pla}^ed at the time. Mr. Henry Irving, 
the celebrated actor, played the part of Mephistop- 
heles and Miss Ellen Terry, the famous actress, that 
of Margaret. The L^'ceum Theatre is a fine build- 
ing, Avith a corinthian portico surmounted b^" a dome 
and balustrade. The interior is elegantl}^ decorated 
and painted by able hands. It can accommodate 
about five thousand persons, and ex'ery night it was 
more than full. The theatre opened at 8 p.m., but 
eA-ery evening the door-AA-ay leading to the pit Avas. 
crammed to suffocation, and thus jammed to each 
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Other a large number of people patiently waited from 
6 till the time when the door was opened. The 
names of Air. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
and the wonderful sceties displayed on the stage, that 
every night brought to the Lyceum such a large multi- 
tude of people. The scenes were really wonderful, 
a triumph of science and human ingenuity. They 
shewed how far man succeeded to usurp the power 
hitherto attributed to supernatural beings. There 
sat Mephistopheles, in the midst of a thousand- 
tongued flame, caressing it as his most friendly ele- 
ment ! Then there were the Devil’s Kitchen where 
fallen, woe-begone skeleton spirits cooked, boiled, and 
roasted fiery, loathsome things every moment of 
their existence , the dual in which the Devil’s sword 
flashed liquid lightning ; the burning volcano with 
its lava and hot cinder ; the devil’s dance ; and lastly 
the angels from heaven, with hands outstretched for 
the dead Alargaret. At the Drury Lane Theatre we 
saw “ Human Nature.” Alorning with the rising sun, 
night with the full moon, a cloudly heaven with thun- 
■der and lightning, the mountahis of Soudan, Trafalgai 
.Square and other scenes were so vividly shewn here 
that they seemed quite natural. It is said that Air 
Henry Irving spent £ 20,000 to make the necessary 
alterations in the stage to bring in “ Faust.” At the 
Alhambra a large number of girls could be seen dancing 
all at once. There must have been more than a hun- 
dred, but I forget the exact number. It was quite a 
fairy scene, weird and dazzling, the like of which 
I never saw in my own country. At the Savoy 
Theatre the Alikado was being played at the time. 
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I think many of my countrymen must have seen 
this piece in the Indian theatres but here the}^ have 
hardly seen the best of it. I saw the same piece 
pla3"ed at Oxford, but nothing like that in London. 

An agricultural excursion into the country was- 
arranged for the Colonials and Indians, through the 
kindness of the Duke of Bedford. The}' were invi- 
ted to see the Crawle)^ Farm and the Experimental 
Field at Woburn, where trials of various kinds are con- 
ducted under the management of the Ro}-al Agricul- 
tural Society of England. The Abbe)’, the Duke’s 
home farm, and his parks and gardens at Woburn were- 
also included in the programme. On Wednesda)', the 
23rd June, 1886, a special train with the guests of the 
Duke steamed out of Euston Station for Ridgmont. 
It ran through a very fine country, fresh and green 
with summer vegetation, among which quietly slept 
the golden sunshine, dreaming of wheat and barle}^, of 

t awberries and raspberries, and of apples and pears, 
lich it had yet to ripen. Oh, how innocent it 
3ked ! It was full of smiles, and seemed to know 
t what sunstroke is, the deceitful thing ! Or the 
noom that madly careers among moving mountains 
sand from Morocco to Arabia, and sends caravan 
mels dow'n on their knees to escape the pestilential 
eath. Or the burning blasts that roar over the 
plains of India, devouring the grass on the fields, 
withenug the leaves on the trees, and starving the 
mother cow that gives us milk. Or the long drought 
that brings famine, kills millions, and reduces the- 
country to a howling desert. It seemed to know no- 
such wicked things. It seemed to know only to sport 
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among the ripples in the lake, to kiss the laughing 
lily, to redden the cheek of the plump peach turned 
towards it, to suffuse with a crimson glow the face 
of the artless maiden on the fields, to make the 
birds sing among the thick wood, and to gladden the 
heart of the world. Or to invite those fat rosy boys 
to come out and put off their hats and coats, and 
heartily go at cricket on the village green, and 
thoroghly enjoy the holiday given to them in honour 
of the Colonials and Indians. Or to tempt the 
farmer’s sorrowful daughter, left at home to look 
after the baby, to take her stand behind the curtain, 
above the trellis entwined with rose, and have a peep 
into the rushing train that whistled past the snug 
little cottage, while papa and mamma, Charlie and 
Ann, had gone in their Sunday clothes to wait at the 
railway gate, and when the time come to hurrah 
and hurrah and wave and wave their hats and handker- 
chiefs, at their white and red, brown and sable 
brethren from many lands. For it was a holiday the 
Duke gave to his people in honour of his guests. 
Ardent and vociferous were the out-bursts of wel- 
come that greeted us on our way, and the nearer we 
approached our destination, the thicker was the crowd 
and the warmer the welcome. Carriages were kept 
ready to meet the arrival of the train at Ridgmont 
which took us to the Crawley Farm and thence 
to the Experimental Field. The Secretary to the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and a gentleman of great 
celebrity as an agricultural chemist, explained to us 
the method and object of the various trials there 
.going on for some years. We then drove through 
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the Park to the Park Farm where we saw very fine 
cattle of many breeds. The guests of the Duke 
were hungry by this time, and they were therefore 
made to alight at the West Front of Woburn Abbey 
where a magnificent repast was served to them. The 
Duke himself presided at the luncheon and the cus- 
tomary speeches were made. After lunch the visitors 
under the guidance of the Marquis of Tavistock (the 
Duke’s son) were shewn over the Abbey, where the 
family pictures are kept. Among these pictures were 
■several by emi,nent artists. After the Abbey was seen, 
the guests enjoyed themselves wandering about the 
.gardens until six in the evening, when the posthorn 
summoned them to their carriages. They took the 
■special train at Flitwick which left for St Pancras 

Station, London, at e.30. ' 

I was rather disapppointed at the way experi- 
jnents were conducted at Woburn. Where could 
•one expect to see a perfect system if not in Eng- 
land ? All that man has known up to date is 
resent there in its best condition, and the brightest of 
uman intellect is always busy to use, guide, control 
hd improve the inheritance of man. In agriculture, 
in other things the most expert and enthusiastic 
,bbbyists are at work. Yet, to my mind, there 
Ippeared t-o be .serious flaws at the very basis of 
the work I silently heard explained at Woburn. It 
as the misfortune of agricultural experiments to want 
in most cases intelligence, experience, persistence and 
patience. By a judicious exercise of these qualities 
alone can the foundation be laid on which trials are 
to have a firm basis to produce trustworthy results* 
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But experimenters are always in a hurry to prove a 
preconceived theory. They often forget to la}- down 
a reliable basis on which to rest their executive 
operations. Curious results follow, and for all blame 
the scapegoat weather is made answerable. Com- 
parative agricultural experiments, instead of being 
jumbled up into one chaotic mass, should in m}!- 
opinion be divided into two distinct series of opera- 
tions. The preliminary operation, which I have 
spoken of as the fundamental basis, should aim at 
brinsfinsf about a continued sameness of circum- 
stances in lands to be subjected to different modes 
of treatment, to find out their respective values. If 
two acres of land are manured, one wfith cowdung 
and the other with oil-cake in order to ascertain 
their respective manurial values, from the produce of 
wheat sown upon them, the utmost care should first 
of all be taken to preclude the possibility of the 
difference in outturn being accountable to any other 
circumstances than the superiority or inferiority of any 
of the manures. The soil and the surrounding 
circumstances of the two plots of land should be 
made exactly the same. All agricultural experimen- 
ters see to that in a rough wa}-, but they have not 
the patience to prove it. 

To our ordinaiy judgment the soil and other cir 
cum stances ma}’ appear to be the same, but we can 
little know of other things that lie beyond the power 
of our calculation, and which can only be proved, 
found out and provided for or guarded against by a 
course of preliminary experiments. I am almost sure 
that if a crop is grown on two plots of unmanured 
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land, of v.'hich the soil and attendant circumstances 
are identical to the best of our judgment, there will 
be still some difference in the outturn. That differ- 
ence must be destroyed before the actual experiments 
to ascertain the value of the two manures are under- 
taken. Then as the trial must have to be continued 
for /;ome years, the fields must be made quite inde- 
pendent of all variations in the weather. A shower 
a week before or after the crop has attained a certain 
stage of growth makes all the difference in the outturn. 
In England where they have all the aid which science 
can give, where they have got the means and the will 
where they grow areca-palm under a glass roof, it is 
not impossible to maintain year after year the same 
temperature, humidity, and moisture in the fields 
operated upon. I know, it is very bold of me to criticise 
the work of men who are far superior to me in know- 
ledge of such matters. But that sufficient care was 
not taken in the Woburn experiments to lay down the 
preliminary basis I have indicated above, is shewn by 
the result of a continued experiment to prove the com- 
parative value of decorticated cotton-cake and maize- 
peal manures, in their natural state, and also of their 
chemical equivalents. It is a fact proved long ago by 
that surest of all proofs, viz., the judgment of the igno- 
rant cultivators, that decorticated cotton-cake has a 
very hign manurial value compared with maize-meal. 
The estimated money value of the one is jr5-i3-o per 
ton, while that of the other is ;^i- 5 . More valu- 
able results from land treated with decorticated cotton- 
cake were therefore expected than from land treated 
with maize-meal manure. The experiments 
16 
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continued for nine years, i.e., from 1877 to 1885, with 
the object of obtaining a further and more scientific con- 
firmation of the superiority of the cotton-cake manure. 
But year after year, in crop after crop in the ro- 
tation followed in the experiment, the outturn per acre 
did by no means bring out the superiority of cotton- 
cake manure. The experimenters were astonished. 
TJmi they sought for an explanation. They say — 
In searching for an explanation of this unexpected 
result it has been suggested, and indeed there is 
strong evidence in the experiments themselves for 
believing, that this is due to the large amount of un- 
exhausted manure in the soil, and that owing to this, 
and the consequent accumulation of nitrogen, the 
maximum crop the land is capable of producing has 
been obtained by the use of the additional maize- 
meal, or its artificial equivalent, the richer cotton- 
cake being thus unable to show its superiority.” Now, 
if the comparative value of the two manures, whether 
natural or artificial, were not previously known, what 
conclusion could be drawn from the results of the 
Woburn experiments? The unnatural and mischievous 
conclusion from the nine years’ careful experiments 
conducted under the Royal Agricultural Society o 
England would be that maize-meal manure was in nb' 
way inferior to the cotton-cake manure. Again, ill 
can be proved from the outturn yielded by a plot of 
unmanured land, on which wheat was sown year 
after year, that results of scientific precision cannot be 
secured unless variations in the weather are guarded 
against. Thus the produce of dressed corn on an 
acre of unmanured land was as follows from 1877 to 
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1885 ; — 1877 — 22‘S Bushels: 1878 — 15-8 B. ; 1879 — 
lOT B. ; 1880 — 9’6 B. ; 1881—257 B. ; 1882 — 12 B. ; 
1883 — 16 B. ; 1884 — 23 B. ; 1885 — 21*2 B. The 

■figures from 1877 to 1880 seemed quite natural, for 
they shewed gradual exhaustion of land by continual 
cropping. Then all at a jump the outturn came up 
to the unprecedented figure of 257 bushels, and 
after that the irregularity continued in a more or less 
.marked degree. There was a slight deterioration in 
the fulness of the grain : the weight per bushel was 
6r8 lbs. in the first year, which though varied greatly 
in subsequent years never again attained that figure. 
It was 55‘2 lbs. in 1885. Was the increase and 
decrease in produce due to seasonable and unseason- 
able weather ? Then all that I can say is that absolute 
.reliance cannot be placed on the result of an experi- 
ment undertaken to prove the value of one thing 
Avliile another very powerful agency is at work to 
cause all sorts of anomalies. It pains me to speak 
lightly of a series of experiments conducted under 
the auspices of such eminent men, especially when I 
visited the place as a guest. But experiments are 
made in this country, and I hope they will be made 
■on a more extensive scale, as education advances and 
their value appreciated. I feel it therefore my duty 
to point out the misleading circumstances which, as far 
•as p..osibIe, should be provided against, otherwise the 
value of such trials will be greatly diminished. Not- 
withstanding these defects, the Woburn experiments 
•have yielded very valuable results. Among other 
things they have proved in a most unmistakable 
way the great importance of artificial manures with 
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a topdressing of ammonia salts. All these experi- 
ments are mainly due to the liberality of the Duke 
of Bedford, who has placed about 127 acres of land 
at the disposal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
the purpose. I have stated the defects that occurred 
to me in the Woburn experiments. But in such 
operations they have in England the advantage of 
continuity which succeeding generations can main 
tain there in the work of their fathers. Otherwise, 
a single life will be too short for the exploration of 
those secrets which nature carefully keeps hidden 
in her bosom, as priceless gems to bestow only on 
her most deserving sons. In this sphere, such a son 
is Sir John Bennet Lawes, the father of agricultural 
experiments. I have not seen his operations carried 
on at Rothamstead. Mr. Ford, of the “Mark Lane 
Express,” I think, once wanted to take me there, but 
I could not make time for the trip. 

With many scientific men improvement in agri- 
culture is -a hobby. Ordinary men may laugh at it, 
but a hobby is not for ordinary men. They have 
likings. Europe and America have derived inestim- 
able benefits from hobbies, or call it speciality, if you 
like. But a hobby is more than a speciality. It is 
the earnest unwearied devotion to, and the power to 
enjoy insatiable pleasure in, a certain subject, a feel 
ing often bordering on insanity, that has led to those 
wonderful discoveries to which the world owes not 
a little of its modern progress. We have no such 
hobbies here, and to that is chiefly due our present 
mediocrity. No discoveries, no inventions, no world- 
wide reputation. Our hobby is religion ; sometimes 
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it is more than a hobby, it is insanity. Happily, 
society worships insanity in religion. Is religion our 
hobby because we are a weak race ? For we find 
that in every country the weaker sex, the sick, and the 
infirm are alwa37S highly religious. Following this 
course of nature, the strong in all ages and in all 
countries in order to be more religious made them- 
selves artificially weak by starvation and penances. 
As with the weak in body, so with the weak in spirit. 
It is the solacing shelter for the bereaved, the dis- 
appointed, the oppressed, and the persecuted. It is 
no doubt tne soothing remedy for sore heart like 
that of Monte Cristo in prison, or of that pining 
wretch whose story was narrated to me by the guide 
who led me through the subterranean cells under the 
Doges’ Palace at Venice. A large section of my 
countrymen has the hobby to bring about at their 
own pleasure the mortification of mind and body 
which prepares one fully to enjoy the benefits of 
that remedy. Any other hobby my people have 
not. It is impossible for them to have any other 
hobby, considering how early they are heavily bur- 
dened with family cares. To turn our heart to our 
God is good ; but religion becomes insanity both in 
its morbid form of sombre mysticism and in its raving 
state of violent fanaticism. Of the two forms of 
insa\xiLy, I would prefer the latter. 

The Countess of Rosebury invited us to her London 
residence near the Foreign Office, the Duchess of 
Westminster to her town mansion near the Hyde 
Park, the' Marquis of Salisbury to Hatfield, and 
the Duke of Northumberland to a Garden Party 
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at Sion House. Up to 1874, the Duke’s London 
lesidence was the Northumberland’ House in the 
Strand. This edifice was demolished in that year 
for the sake of street improvements, and the Duke 
then made Sion House his town residence. It is in 
the suburbs, near the Kew Gardens, a few miles to 
the west of London. There was a stone lion at the 
top of the Northumberland House, which has now 
been removed to Sion House. A curious story is 
1 elated about this lion, which shews how people are 
credulous all over the world. Once, a man gave out 
that he saw the lion wag its tail. Immediately a 
large crowd formed around the place to see the lion 
do it again. People flocked from a distance to wit- 
ness this strange phenomenon, and all day long the 
street was so fully blocked that the police could 
scarcely keep it clear for traffic. But the proud 
animal disappointed the eager multitude. Even all 
the opera glasses and telescopes that were brought 
to bear upon it could not persuade it to move its tail 
again. Sion House has a history. It was formerly 
a monasteiy founded by Henry V. and dedicated 
to St. Saviour and St. Bridget of Sion. Henry VI I L 
disestablished the “Daughters of Sion,” and gave 
the estate to Protector Somerset who built the palace. 
It subsequently came into the possession of the Duke 
of Northumberland. From this place Lady Jane 
Grey went to the Tower of London to lay claim to. 
the throne of England on the death of Edward VI. 
and hence also were taken the children of Charles I. 
to St. James Palace to see their father before the 
execution. 
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At the special request of a friend, I went to Cam- 
bridge to see a Universit}^ ceremony, that of the 
conferring of LL.D.. Degree on Sir George Birdwood, 
Sir Edward Buck, and the Maharaja of Narsingarh. 
A special train was provided for the journey. On 
our arrival we were taken charge of by a reception 
committee, formed jointly by the authorities of the 
tov/n corporation and the University. They con- 
ducted us to the various places of interest, and when 
we were tired they took us to the Guildhall, where 
a magnificent banquet was held in honour of the 
guests. The University ceremony took place in the 
afternoon at the Senate House, This is a handsome 
building, Corinthian in style, of which the capitals 
of the columns and pilasters are said to have been 
made in imitation of those at the temple of J upiter 
Stator at Rome. The ceiling is richly decorated and 
the floor is of black and white marble. We took 
our seat on the side of the dais which was occupied 
by the Vice Chancellor and other members of the 
University. The undergraduates, numbering many 
hundreds, sat in the galleries overhead, and from that 
place of vantage they directed against the University 
Authorities as well as against their Professors occupy- 
ing the dais an incessant fire of chaffing and mirthful 
remarl, indicating good humour and exuberant spirits. 
The Professors and the Doctors took the chaffing 
of the students with equal good humour, and of 
all the incidents of the ceremony we enjoyed this 
the most. The ceremony was opened by a speech 
from the Vice Chancellor. One by one, the gentle- 
men on whom the degree was conferred, were then 
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brought to the dais and a Professor delivered a long 
oration in Latin, detailing the manifold qualities 
which earned for him the honour. The students 
frequently interrupted their remarks, and the 
Professor smiling adroitly turned his discourse to 
answer the queries raised. Of course we could not 
understand all that he said, but could only gather 
a little of the substance of his speech. When the 
discourse was finished, the robe of honour was put 
upon the newly made Doctor. His place - was then 
taken by another, and the same ceremony gone 
through. The students were not yet satisfied : they 
wanted more speeches, but they did not get their 
wish. 

We went to see the University Library, which 
contains upwards of 460,000 books besides many 
manuscripts. Thence we went to King’s College, 
which was founded by Henry VI, in 1441. Here 
we were taken over a beautiful Chapel, the many 
objects of interest in which our distinguished guides 
pointed oiit to us, viz. the proportions of the building, 
the windows, the buttresses, the turrets, and the well- 
designed parapets. But what I most admired were 
the coloured glass windows, on which Biblical scenes 
were painted jn artful designs. Among these might be 
seen the Birth of the Virgin, the Marriage of Joseph 
and Mary, the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Cir- 
cumcision, the Adoration of the Magi, the Massacre 
of the Innocents, &c., &g. The paintings were exe- 
cuted between the years 1515 to 1531. After King’s 
College, I visited two more colleges, in the compound 
of one of which a tree was shewn to me, said to 
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Iiave been planted by Milton. I plucked a leaf from it. 

Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, and Jeffries invited us 
to see the Onvell Works of Ipswich, where large 
quantities of agricultural machinery are every year 
made and despatched to all parts of the world. A 
special train, placed at our disposal by the Great 
E;\stern Railway, took us to a place on the bank 
of the River Gippin opposite the town of Ipswich. 
We crossed the river by a steamer belonging to the 
Orwell Works, Standing on deck of this steamer, 
we could see the wide expanse of the German Ocean 
which is only twelve miles from Ipswich. On our 
arrival, we were first taken to the various places of 
interest, of which the people of this town are justly 
proud. In Great Britain wherever I went I met with 
this “local” pride. “ How do you like our little town ?” 
they would always ask. They are justified to put such 
a question, for they set aside all private quarrels, and 
combine to work for the good of their towns and 
villages. They make large bequests for the construc- 
tion of town halls and the establishment of libraries, 
museums, and other institutions of permanent utility. 
Even such a small place as Ipswich can boast of a 
handsome Town Hall, built in the Renaissance style, 
a Museum, a School of Science and Art, a Corn 
Haifa Public Hall, an Art Gallery, an Arboretum, a 
Mechanics’ Institute, and Working Men’s Colleges. 
Among places of interest were shewn to us the 
“ Sparrowe’s House,” a bit of old architecture where 
Charles II. lay concealed after the battle of Worcester, 
and the Public House made famous by Charles 
Dickens by his making it the scene of one of the 
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most important of Mr. Pickwick’s nocturnal adven- 
tures. We were next taken to see the Orwell Worlcs, 
which take their name from the River Orwell, “of 
which the good people of Ipswich are so proud.” 
They have got here a Foundr}'-, said to be one of the 
largest, best lighted, and ventilated foundries in the 
country, where molten metal may be constantly 
seen pouring into ladles which are carried on trucks 
to the moulds. Here hundreds of thousands of plough- 
shares are turned out every year. While trucks were 
going on tramways both longitudinally and trans- 
versely from one part of the building to the other, 
overhead might be seen heavy cumbrous things noise- 
lessly moving on travelling cranes. From the Foundry 
we passed on to the Smith’s Shop, where a large 
number of furnaces are laid, on which bars and 
plates of iron are heated and then by one heavy 
blow shaped into any particular piece of an imple- 
ment of which repetitions are required. Among 
various other things which are too numerous to relate, 
we were shown the working of a Steam Threshing 
Machine, specially adapted for use in hot countries. 
The representatives of the Firm provided a magni- 
ficent lunch for their guests. It is needless for me 
to say that they shewed us the utmost attention, for 
wherever we went they all tried to surpass each other 
in kindness and hospitality. Mr. Jeffries, Mrs. Jeffries, 
and children were specially kind to us, for they had with 
them Mr. R. B. Mukherji, a high officer of the Kashmir 
State, speciall}^ sent there by His Highness the 
Mahardja of Kashmir to learn agricultural engineering. 
They were enthusiastic in his praise. Mr. Jeffries, 
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Mrs, Jeffries, and the children, all requested me 
to convey to him their kindest regards. I asked the 
3'’oungest child, a little girl of about four years, 
whether she had anything to say to that gentleman. 
She said — “ Dive m}^ love to Mr. Mukharji.” 

All the large towns in Great Britain invited the 
Cdlonials and Indians, and vied with each other to 
shew them the greatest amount of hospitality and 
kindness. Among these the reception given to them' 
by the people of Manchester was one of the grand- 
est and mo,st magnificent. Nothing could exceed 
the^ liberality of this cosmopolitan city, where one 
hundred thousand men and women work day and 
night to produce those fabrics which now cover the 
tatooed body of the cannibals in the south, protect 
from cold the shivering Talmucks in the north, bedeck 
the fashionable lady of Yokohama in the east, and 
make the hood to cover the face of th& Sioux warrior 
in the west. Could the persecuted barber Richard 
Arkwright, the watchmaker John Ka}', or the weaver 
James Hargreaves, ever dream that the water-frame 
and spinning jenny would be the means to revolu- 
tionise the weaving industry in the world, to bring 
untold wealth to England, and to be the remote 
cause of wars, conquests, and taxes in many parts 
of tl. globe ? Or could they think that their little 
inventions, at first raisuncb-stood and spurned at, 
would in time produce numerous collateral indus- 
tries, and would bring to existence gigantic engineering 
and machinery works, extensive bleaching establish- 
ments, and various kindred manufacturing agencies ? 
Yet all this has happened. I never saw a likeness of 
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Richard Arkwright, or of John Kay or of James Har- 
greaves ; nor of their equally persecuted predecessors 
in the same line, John Wyatt, Louis Paul, and 
Thomas Highs ; nor of their successors, Crompton, 
the inventor of the mule spinning machine. Dyer, the 
inventor of the carding machine, Cartwright, Sharp, 
Roberts, and Plorrocks, the inventors and improvers 
-of power looms, Johnson and Radcliffe, the inventors 
of the dressing machine, and Joshua Heilman, the 
inventor of the combing machine. Yet, I thought, I 
could bring to my mind both the sad desponding 
faces of the early pioneers and the triumphant bearing 
•of later inventors and millowners, as I stood, down 
upon earth, a tiny Httle object, among lofty chim- 
neys overlooking huge massive buildings, rising storey 
upon storey with countless windows, letting in light 
for numerous eyes that watched and guided the ever- 
moving spindle. Not only did our kind hosts of 
Manchester give us plenty of food and drink, put us 
up in the best of hotels, and get up parties and con- 
versaziones for our entertainment (which by the way 
they know how to do in right royal style), but 
what is more, they placed intellectual enjoyment before 
■our mind by allowing us the opportunity to see 
the weaving mills, the dyeing and printing industries, 
und the various engineering establishments which 
create a source of labour more cheap than that of the 
village weaver in India, who would be content with 
lour pence a day as the joint earnings of himself, 
his wife, and a couple of children. 

Thus the seeds which half a dozen men sowed 
on British soil one hundred and twenty years ago 
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speedily took root, flourished, and fructified. They 
have produced wonderful results for Manchester, for 
Lancashire, for Great Britain, and, if you would 
forbear for a moment to look with a jaundiced eye,, 
for the world at large. The same people have brought 
the same seeds here on the Indian soil, but among 
us they have fared as badly as straw-berry seedlings 
would fare among the burning sands of Sahara. Why ? 
Because there is a difference between the national 
character of the two peoples. Almost the same 
difference that exists between a ten-thousand-spindle 
mill and the’ village loom in India, between a railway 
train and a bamboo-made bullock cart, between a 
five-thousand-horse-power steamer and a country 
cargo boat. This may be exaggeration, but still it 
give's an idea of the difference that exists between 
the European national character and the Indian 
national character taken as a whole. It is very stupid 
of me, no doubt, but I must confess that I have 
grave doubts that a representative governing body, 
if elected by the people of India to-day, would 
achieve that wonderful progress which European 
nations have achieved for themselves. I wonder 
what kind of men the people would elect, if they 
were entirely left to themselves. Anyhow, I fancy 
from what is going on in the country, a parliament 
distilled out of the people-c^ they are to-day, would 
first of all take up the cow-killing question. 

The prevention of cowslaughtering may be a very 
good thing, and I have nothing to say against that. 
On the other hand as a Hindu and a Brahman, and 
especially in deference to' the feelings of a large sec- 
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tion of my countrymen, I shall feel glad if the 
slaughter of cows can be prevented, I shall be glad- 
der still if the slaughter of all animals either by man 
or other animals can be prevented, and if the whole 
universe be full of peace, amity, and good-will, with 
no envy, war, pain, disease, or death, but this is 
wishing to reconstruct the world according to my 
own fashion. I have, however, "no plan, cut and 
dried, sufficiently perfect to reconcile all odds and 
■ends into an unquestionable, uncriticisable harmony. 
I am therefore submissive, and look upon the cow- 
saving agitation as can only be attended with partial 
success in a simple insignificant community like that of 
the Todds, who are restrained by the Collector of the 
Nilgiris from sending a too large number of buffaloes 
■with the departing soul of every patriarch of the 
race ; or even among a more complex people pos- 
sessing ample pasture lands to admit of an indefinite 
multiplication of its herds. It is amusing to see old 
Hinduism in her dotage crying for the moon, asking 
for little play-things which she cried for and got in 
her infancy three thousand years ago. But for 
the young Indian nationality it would be wise to 
ask for things suitable to the age. It would be 
wiser to ask, only that which it was possible to get. Lt 
would be wiser still, under the present circumstances 
to base all demands on such a clear open ground as 
to make it possible for suspicious eyes to see that no 
duplicity or dishonesty lay hidden underneath. The 
ecohomical garb in which the cow-saving agitation 
has been clothed seems to be woven of a long yarn, 
but very flimsy in texture. On the very threshold 
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of the question is the impossibility to imagine an 
endless supply of food for an endless number of cows, 
even paying no thought to the present state of cattle- 
fodder in the countr}^, the rate of increase in the po- 
pulation, the progressive decrease in the uncultivated- 
cultivable area, and the increasingly rigorous con- 
sj^rvation of forest tracts. It is impossible to conceive 
such an unlimited supply of cattle-food even if every 
human being and alj other animals are turned out of 
India, and the whole continent allowed to be filled 
w'ith cows. Perhaps this difficulty has been provided 
for by the conclusion that the cows, by a process of 
slow starvation will, in a few generations, like trees 
in a Japanese toy garden, get reduced to the size of 
goats and learn to graze on gravel, as the diminutive 
cattle of the Chota Nagpur plateau seem to do. Is 
there in the law of adaptation an unlimited scope for 
this dwarfing process to adjust the size of the cow to 
the ever-decreasing supply of grass and gravel ? This 
little difficulty may have been satisfactorily disposed 
of by some such smashing argument, but the exist- 
ing state of things suggests some other common- 
place considerations which cannot be entirely re- 
moved out of sight. For instance, it is not quite 
understood who is the person to be restrained by 
repi'essive legislation from forcing the people to sell 
their cows for slaughter hen, as proved by the 
agitators from their own facts and figures, it is more 
profitable for cow-keepers in an economical point 
of view to keep cows for milk. For, if it is so 
very profitable to them to keep the cows for milk, 
it must be under some kind of compulsion that they 
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send them for slaughter. There is not the slightest 
ground for supposing that the people find it moi^e 
profitable to sell dry, barren, and old cows than to keep 
them ; that the number of cows must always be limit- 
ed to the amount of food-supply ; that milk is dear 
where it is most wanted, w.cr., in towns and densely- 
populated districts, not because cows are slaughtered 
but because it is expensive to maintain cows in those 
places ; that it is cheaper where it is least wanted, 
z'/c-., in forest tracts and sparsely populated districts, 
not because cows are not sold for sloughter there but 
because it is less expensive there to keep cows ; 
that in such tracts the Banjaras and other tribes for- 
merly kept a large number of cows not for milk but 
for breeding purposes to supply the demand for draught 
animals, which demand has now considerably dimi- 
nished owing to the opening of the railways, and hence 
fewer cows are now kept ; that in such tracts a 
buffalo is a more valuable animal than a cow for its 
less fastidious taste in the matter of grazing, larger 
quantity of milk — four times richer in butter, &c, &c 
But the cow-saving agitation is essentially a religious 
one, and as such it should be treated. It would be 
admirable first to expunge, explain away, or give a 
false meaning to all those passages in our old books 
where the killing and eating of beef and veal by our 
forefathers are mentioned, and then to convert to our 
beef-eschewing religion, the thirteen hundred millions 
of human beings who consider it a legitimate article of 
food. It is dangerous to seek the aid of the legislature, 
backed by eighty thousand British bayonets, to pro- 
hibit a practice distasteful to you in a religious point 
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of view, but not distasteful to millions following a 
religion different from yours. For other religionists 
have strong opinions too on certain subjects. Idol- 
worship is held a heinous sin by those who are in 

^ accordin^ to one religion, 

tobacco-smoking is as good an introduction to the 
over-tropical regions of the spiritual universe, as ac- 
cording to another a good rupee put on the palm of 
a sleek Brdhman is to heaven. If you establish the 
principle of prohibiting by force a practice in others 
considered sinful by you, would you object to their 
using force to prohibit certain practices of yours held 
sinful by them .? This cow-saving agitation is highly 
mischievous at the present time considering that only 
in the last century, even when the Delhi empire 
was tottering to its very foundations, this subject 
formed one of the causes of the war declared by 
Emperor Bahadur Shdh against Rana Ajit Sinha of 
Udaipur. 

I have used this subject as a straw to shew the direc- 
tion in which . the national mind still blows. I would 
not be surprised if my people, left to themselves, did 
what China has done with her railways. “Were not 
oui forefathers happy without telegraphs and rail- 
ways ? ”—is a question sorpetimes put to me by edu- 
cated patriots. The fact is we are ignorant or obli- 
vious of the past, careless of the present, and blind 
to the future. I wish somebody would analyse for 
me the earth we tread upon, the food we eat, the 
water we drink, and the air we breathe, to tell me 
what proportion of morphine each contains. For 
ha\ e we not made this world a dream-land where we 

17 
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move like phantoms ? It is needless to, say^ that to 
be. up to date in the book of human progress, we 
ought first of all to improve our national character. 
Without that all efforts to educate and reform a 
government, which is at least a century ahead of 
the nation, will be so much labour spent in vain. 
I have therefore formed great expectations of 
the National Congress, and entertain the strong 
hope that it will prove a powerful aid to Govern- 
ment in its noble endeavours to raise the de- 
graded masses from the slough of ignorance, super- 
stition, and pernicious customs. It is a providential 
chance given to us, this connection of ours with the 
British race with its liberal traditions, high position 
in the world, elevating habits of life, hereditary apti- 
tudes for mighty performances, a brilliant history, 
and untold wealth. We hithe’rto saw only caste-rule 
in its worst form. If a more clear light could be 
thrown upon the past history of India, it would 
reveal only a continuous debasement of race- after 
race by successive waves of conquerors. The govern- 
ment of unincorporateable millions by a handful of 
a superior race by means of elevation not debasement, 
by equity not force, has, perhaps for the first time in 
the history of the world, been successfully achieved by 
the British in India. The Congress is a natural pro- 
duct of this noble policy ; and now that the time 
has come for it, it will live either under the name of 
“National Congress,” or some other name. That 
small section of the British nation which sighs to 
make England what Spain was, which apprehends 
unnameable disasters from the exercise of perfect 
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justice and liberality, which considers it an impera- 
tive necessity to defend a wrong and thus fails to be 
in sympathy with the noblest of human heritage, 
which by its distrustful habits creates a reciprocation 
of distrust, which believes it to be its interest to keep 
the races of India in a perpetual state of social, 
moral, and intellectual degradation, which appeals to 
racial and sectarian jealousies to perpetuate this de- 
gradation, and which wants subjects not fellow- 
citizens, will have no lasting voice in the policy of 
noble-hearted Britain, the land of freedom and libert}’-. 
She who has shewed us our birthright, taught us our 
birthright, given us our birthright will disdain to hold 
out a mess of pottage to the hungering nose of the 
Esaus of our land. She will always consider it a self- 
degradation to keep the people of India in a state of 
degradation, and to deny to them the opportunity 
for self-developement, the full rights of British citizen- 
ship, and the full rewards of virtue and intelligence. 
To deserve the goodwill of Britain, great foresight, 
circumspection, tact, and the power of discerning sub- 
stance from shadow are necessary in our public leaders. 
A hankering for things sublime should not be allowed 
to get morbid, and thus to exclude from their mind 
things lowly but more vital to the welfare of the nation. 
By constantly recurring to subject, I am laying 
•myself open to the charge of bestowing fulsome 
-adulation on the British Government ; but those who 
possess an insight into the working of this Govern- 
:ment know pretty well that no selfish ends can ^ be 
gained by the praise of a body in its abstraction. 
And it is in its pure abstraction that I have always 
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viewed it, and have refused to go down to concreto 
details in search of defects and shortcomings. Pa- 
triotism is in danger of being made a toy for ardent 
youths to play with, and I feel it my duty to draw 
the attention of our leaders to this looming danger. 
Let not the patriotic mind lose its balance. 

Besides cotton Mills and other manufacturing es- 
tablishments, we visited many places of interest in 
Manchester. Of these the Royal Exchange deserves 
the foremost mention. It is a colossal classic edifice, 
resounding with the hum of a busy multitude, that 
conveys to the visitor’s mind the sense of the enor- 
mous mercantile transactions conducted in this fitting 
centre of Manchester commerce. Plow these people 
can combine, and subscribe large sums of money for a 
public object, without thirsting for a title or coveting 
a smile from those in power, is amply shewn b}' the 
Town Mall at Manchester. It is a palatial building 
costing more than a crore of rupees, which has un- 
der its roof a large public hall, a Mayor’s parlour, a 
council chamber, a banqueting saloon, and reception 
rooms, all gorgeousl}- decorated and elegantly fur- 
nished. The front of this noble edifice is embellished 
with statuary, and is surmounted by a tower Avhich 
has four clock dials. Manchester possesses a Cathe- 
dral built in the fifteenth century, of which the chief 
features are the well-ornamented roof, the carved 
wood-work, and the stained windows. It also pos- 
sesses a free library, with many branches in different 
parts of the town. The chief resort of the Man 
Chester literal-)" world is the Athenasum, with its 
theatre, library, lecture and news-rooms. Among 
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other educational institutions may be mentioned the 
Grammar School, founded in 1515, which provides 
mental and physical instruction to upwards of nine 
liundred boys. It has a lecture-room, a chemical 
laboratory, a library, and a magnificent gymnasium. 
But the chief educational centre in the present day is 
O Wen’s College, built and entirely organised through 
a bequest by a Manchester merchant. It is the head- 
quarters of the Victoria University. There is also 
a School of Art in Manchester, with a large gallery 
of pictures and spacious studios. Manchester is 188 
miles from London, and is four and a quarter of an 
hour’s journey from that place. 

From Manchester we went to Liverpool, which in a 
commercial point of view is the most important town 
in Great Britain. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, when Auranzeb was carrying on his disas- 
trous war with the Marhattas in the South of India, 
Liverpool was only a small fishing village. Now 
twenty-thousand ships annually leave this port for 
all parts of the globe. Of these the most important 
are the Atlantic steam-vessels which go to America. 
These vessels chiefly belong to the “ Cunard,” 
“ Inman,” “ White Star,” “ National,” “ Guion,” “ An- 
chor,” and “ Allan ” Lines. Among many places of 
interest we visited, may be mentioned the St. George’s 
Hall, a building of Corinthian architecture, with 
magnificent rooms superbly decorated with polished 
granite, porphyry, and other valuable stones. Its 
Grand Hall, which can accommodate 2,500 persons, 
has a large organ with 8,000 pipes. We also went to 
the Town Hall and the Exchange Buildings. Liver- 
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pool also possesses a free library and a museum large- 
ly endowed by private munificence. The librar}^ 
contains upwards of 100,000 volumes, 

From Liverpool we went to Birkenhead on the 
other side of the Mersey. Although at the com- 
mencement of the present century it was a little 
hamlet containing a population of about 100 souls, 
Birkenhead is now a large town, with extensive dock- 
}'ards, where large ships are built. It has now a 
population of 70,000 and possesses a Market Hall, a 
Music Hall, a Free Libraiy, a School of Art, and a 
large park. Ferr)' steamers continually ply between 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. We however went by 
the railway, latel}- laid in a tunnel, excavated under 
the bed of the Mersey, which is here more an arm of 
the sea than the estuary of a small river. Many of my 
countrymen would ask me whether I saw the Thames 
Tunnel, which was certainly one of the sights of 
London in former times. But it is no longer so, for 
.since then much larger tunnels, requiring far greater 
engineering skill, have been excavated in England and 
in other parts of Europe. The tunnels across Mount 
Cenis and St. Gothard in the Alps are instances, and 
that under the Mersey through which we passed from 
Liverpool to Birkenhead is another. The Thames- 
Tunnel is now used by the East London Railway, 
through which it has carried its lines from north to the 
south side of the Thames. Compared to modern tun- 
nels it is very small, having two arched ways, and is 
only 1200 feet long, 14 feet wide, 16^ feet high, and 16 
feet below the river. I cannot say exactly how long, 
the Mersey tunnel is, but considering the time- we- 
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took to cross it, it must be between three and four 
miles in length. Mersey must be very deep here, for 
we had to go down in a lift many hundreds of feet 
underground before we reached the level of the tunnel 
where the railway line is laid. If the tunnel under 
the English Channel joining England with France 
had been allowed, then it would have eclipsed all 
works of similar nature now in existence. From 
Birkenhead the Colonists and Indians came back to 
Liverpool, and thence they went to Chester, where 
the Duke of Westminster invited them to his coun- 
try residence. 

The last excursion of the Colonials and Indians was 
to Bristol, Bath, and Wells. Bristol is 118 miles from 
London and is only three hours’ journey by rail. We 
came to Bristol on the 6th September 1886, and were 
very kindly received by the Mayor and other local 
dignitaries. At three o’clock on that day, the Society 
of Merchant Venturers received the visitors at lun- 
cheon in the Merchants’ Hall. This Society is one 
of the many Mediseval Guilds which Bristol once 
possessed. It is not known when it was founded, but 
records exist to shew that it was in a fully organized 
state in 1467, and that in 1 500 an elaborate code was 
framed for its regulation. Suc^ Societies laid the foun- 
dation of English prosperity, for these “Ventures 
“ put themselves, their factors, servants, goods, and 
merchandize in peril upon the sea” for exploration 
and trade “ in Muscovy and other foreign countries.” 
My countrymen know very well the achievements of 
another body of Merchant Adventurers who sent 
their “ factors and servants ” to trade in the East. 
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The Society of Bristol Merchant Venturers was not 
less active, for its annals record one continued series 
of patriotic and commercial enterprises. It establish- 
ed plantations in Virginia and New England, it sent 
expeditions for the discovery of a northwest passage 
to India, and made various contributions for the sup- 
pression of pirates whether “ Spaniards and Dun- 
kirkes ” or the “Turks of Algier.” The wharves and 
quays of Bristol owe their origin to this society, and 
it also established almshouses, hospitals, trade schools, 
technical schools, girl schools, and other public institu- 
tions. The Merchant Venturers’ school now affords 
instruction to upwards of one thousand pupils. The 
Bristol Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and 
Shipping also joined in the reception given to the 
Colonials and Indians. The Mayor held a banquet 
in honour of the visitors at the .Mansion House, 
and the Mayoress of Bristol had a Ball at the 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton. But the greatest enjoy- 
ment which the visitors received was in the mad- 
rigal concert given by the Bristol Madrigal Society 
in the latter place. This Society has a reputation all 
over England, and Sir John Rogers, president of the 
London Madrigal Society in 1843, once said — “ If you 
want to know what a madrigal is, go to Bristol.” 

We were also taken to see the various manufacturing 
industries of Bristol. Among these I went to see the 
tobacco manufactory of Messrs. Willis & Co. Every- 
thing is done here by machinery, from tobacco cut- 
ting to the making of cigarettes. This firm get their 
tobacco from all parts of the world which they mani- 
pulate according to their own method. I was sorry 
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to find they get no tobacoo from India. I also went 
to see the Cathedral, which was built in the thirteenth 
century. The bold arch-way of the Great Gate House, 
the rectangular Chapter-Room with arcaded walls, 
the roof covered with sculptured moulding and diaper 
ornament, and the rich stained glass are the chief 
features of the interesting edifice. At Bristol we 
were quartered near Clifton Down, a lovely undu- 
lated plain, w^ich is the favourite resort of all classes 
of the people. The suspension bridge here thrown 
across a Kliud^ which is the bed of a river, is one of 
the wonders of England. It is a large chain bridge 
with a span of 702 feet from saddle to saddle and 
weighing about 1,500 tons, which has been placed 245 
feet above the river, and as if firmly tied to the rock 
on each side. 

It is a religious duty for every Indian to pay his 
homage to the tomb of his illustrious countryman, 
Rdj^ R^m Mohan Roy. The sky was cloudy, and it 
was drizzling, when on that afternoon of the 7th 
September 1886, I knelt down at the foot of the grave 
and prayed to Heaven to shew us what is truth, and 
what is more, to give us the courage to act truly 
throughout our lives, as this man whose ashes lay 
under the earth before me did in his life. “ That I 
may not be a coward,” I earnestly asked of Heaven. 
What thoughts came to my mind at the time, I leave 
it to my countrymen to imagine. When I was thus 
•meditating a gentleman came to me, and said that he 
was specially deputed by the authorities to shew us 
all the records about Rdra Mohan Roy’s death, and 
the removal of his body to the present cemetery. 
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I saw the papefs, but I need not give an account of 
them here, as these I believe have been incorporated 
in various books, both English and venacular. With 
a heavy heart I left the place, sad to think what 
little progress we have made to remove the abuses in 
our society since Raja Ram Mohan Roy died. 

At Bristol I saw two Bengali gentlemen, Mr. R, 
C. Dutt and Mr. B. L. Gupta. They had been travel- 
ling in Norway and had lately arrived in England. 
It was midsummer when they were in Norway, and 
so they witnessed the phenomenon of the sun shining 
continuously for days and days without once thinking 
of going to set. Both the gentlemen spoke very 
highly of the kind and hospitable nature of the 
Scandinavian peasantry. 

The Bristol reception was the only one in which I 
saw any Bengali gentlemen taking part. They seemed 
to keep themselves aloof from all things savouring of 
officialism and conservatism. They did not muster 
strong at the Northbrook Indian Club, which “has- 
been established for the use of Indian gentlemen- 
residing in England, and of others who have resided 
in India, or who take an active interest in Indian 
affairs ; and with the object of promoting social in- 
tercourse between persons of these classes.” The 
Bengalis in England frequent the liberal clubs, and 
associate with the liberals of Great Britain. It is 
interesting to watch the circumstances that are 
driving the Bengali to the liberal fold. He has 
largely assimilated western ideas ; he is therefore im- 
patient of class exclusiveness, and he tries to keep 
himself distant from those that possess and defend 
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the continuance of class privileges. As a result of 
western education, he has dethroned the High castes 
of Hindu society, whom he worshipped and venerated 
from time out of memory, and he is now in no huriy 
to set other idols in their place. He makes no allow- 
ance for the defects of human nature, but wonders 
why the British should not always do what is right 
and just. He has boldly put the question — ‘‘Are the 
Indians free-born British subjects, with the full rights 
of a British citizen ?” For this he is not liked, and he 
is held up to ridicule. He is blamed for not giving up- 
freedom and an income of Rs. 8 per month at home to 
turn a soldier on Rs. 7 a month abroad. He is blamed 
for many other things, sometimes rightly, often wrong- 
13^, and occasionall}’’ untruthfully, to the great detri- 
ment to English good name in India. He has many 
faults no doubt, faults inherent in the Indian character, 
which the circumstances and the surroundings of 
his life have made it difficult to eradicate. Never- 
theless the Bengali has been called “the Scotsman 
of India.” It is complimentry ; he does not deserve 
that comparision, for a Scotsman alwa3'^s does what he 
thinks of doing. Neither is the Bengali so calm, 
sedate, and persevering in all liis actions. A Scotsman 
always thinks gravely and acts gravely. A Bengali 
very often thinks gravity but acts frirolity. The 
Bengali is the infant Frenchman of India. He is 
emotional and impulsive, not discreet and politic. 
But with all his faults, liberalism in India and Bengali — 
ism are getting to be synonymous. In England 
therefore he goes where he thinks he finds sympathy 
for his aspirations. He throws himself headlong into 
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that side, and does not try to keep the other side 
pleased with him as well. 

From Bristol we came to Bath, a lovely little town 
lying in a dale formed by a cordon of low hills. Bath 
claims great antiquity, its early history being lost among 
the misty darkness of legendary times. Its foundation 
IS, however, not ascribed to the gods, or to the skilful 
architect who built the houses in heaven and some- 
times in earth as a mark of special favour. That 
credit is given to Bladud, a king’s son, who was 
afflicted with leprosy, and who therefore in the sore 
grief of his heart wandered about as a vagabond, 
until he came to the neighbourhood of where Bath 
now is, and engaged himself as a swineherd to a 
farmer of the place. The herd caught the fell disease 
from the hapless prince who, dreading the displeasure 
of his employer, removed his charge to a picturesque 
valley where numerous hot springs made a wide 
morass. At the sight of the springs the pigs at once 
plunged into the tepid water, and to the astonish- 
ment of the royal swineherd got cured of the erup- 
tions in a short time. The prince was of a logical 
turn of mind, for he had studied philosophy at Athens, 
and so after deep cogitation he came to the conclusion 
that if the spring water was good for the the pigs, it 
ought to be good for him. He was not wrong, as 
the results proved, for cured and rejoiced he soon 
went back to his home. In time he succeeded to the 
throne of his father, the king of Britain, and in 
gratitude for his cure he built a large city on the spot 
where he received so much benefit. One of the 
numerous ancient baths discovered in the place, called 
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the King’s Bath, is still pointed out to the visitor as 
the one specially erected for the use of King Bladud. 
An effigy of the king is there, with an inscription 
recording among other things the fact of his being 
the founder of these baths 863 3^ears before Christ. 
Bath was a place of great note under the Romans, 
who highly appreciated the curative properties of its^ 
waters, and built here reservoirs and magnificent 
suites of baths. These are being discovered from 
time to time for the last three centuries. J ust before 
we went there, a large hall, measuring 36 feet by 55 
feet with a bath in the centre, was dug out. Bath 
was a great fashionable resort in the last century, 
but the wealthy now chiefl}'' patronise the mineral 
waters on the Continent. Bath springs are now the 
property of the town corporation, who have built a 
“Grand Pump Room” at a cost of ;iC’io,ooo. The 
mineral springs at Bath yield 385,000 gallons of 
water daily at temperatures of 117° and 120° Fah. 
These waters are said to be beneficial in cases of 
gout, rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, paralysis, ner- 
vous debility, and skin affections. The constituent 
parts in 100,000 are : — Calcium, 377 ; Magnesium, 
47-4; Potasium, 39’5 ; Sodium, 129; Lithium, traces; 
Iron, 6.1 ; Sulphuric Acid, 869 ; Carbonic Acid ( com- 
bined,) 86 ; Chlorine, 280 ; Silica, 30 ; Strontium,, 
traces ; Alkaline Sulphides, traces ; Carbonic Acid 
Gas at normal temperature and pressure (cubic centi- 
metres per litre,) 65.3. , Total Solid Contents in 
100,000, — 1864.0 ; Specific Gravity, i'OOi5. I have 
gone into such particulars with the object that, if any 
of my countrymen wish to utilise the hot springs in 
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this country, as a place of fashionable resort, he may 
find some help in these details. For each bath a 
charge of 6 d., is., is. 6 d., 2s., 2s. 6 d., ov js. is levied 
according to the nature of the bath taken. For 
drinking water the rate is is. 6 d. per head per week. 

In August 1886 I went to Scotland. I went by 
sea and came back by rail. Edinburgh is 397 miles 
from London, nine hours journey by rail ; the sea 
■voyage takes 36 hours. On the 25th August, the steamer 
Penguin ” left her moorings in St. Katherine’s Wharf 
and sailed down the Thames until its muddy waters 
hid themselves under the broad blue bosom of the 
North Sea, when she made straight for Leith. For 
•a long while we did not lose sight of the land, with 
the gaunt white cliffs broken or smoothed by the 
ceaseless dashing of the surf, the green fields that 
came a long way down to meet the blue sea, the 
picturesque villages and towns with Church steeples 
that took a wide view of the ocean by looking over 
the tops of houses and trees, and the undulating 
eminences with scattered specks of white formed by 
grazing flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. All 
these could be distinguished, for the sun shone bright, 
while his r^ays sported among the waves and made 
rainbow after rainbow among the spray thrown up by 
the revolving paddles of the steamer. In the night 
the moon rose with a radiant face, for out there 
no endless chimneys wove for her a thick sooty 
veil, except the funnels of numerous steamers that 
continually ply in these seas, but the gossamer fabric 
they made was in no time wafted away on the back 
of the breeze that blew for France. Next day after- 
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noon we entered the Firth of Forth and passed 
several rocky islands close to North Berwick. One 
of these was pointed out as the place selected by a 
monk for his residence in those days when there 
were monks in Scotland. It is a little piece of rock, 
where it was not possible to grow anything for food. 
So I enquired on what the monk lived. An idle 
■question no doubt, for there is no knowing what 
religious enthusiasts cannot do. In India they thrive 
on leaves, dress themselves with ashes, and sleep 
•comfortably on sharp iron spikes. Perhaps this holy 
man here brought a couple of goats with him. It 
was dark when we arrived at Leith, which is two 
miles from Edinburgh, and of which it is the port and 
now an intergal part. 

The people of Scotland may well be proud of Edin- 
burgh. Beginning with an assemblage of rocky 

hills— 

« 

“ Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky 

Piled deep and massy, close and high,” — 

sloping down gentler eminences, and spreading over 
a wide and luxuriant plain bordered by the blue 
fringe of the Firth of Forth, Edinburgh certainly is 
•one of the most picturesque towns ever built by man 
on the face of the earth. Looking down from the 
Castle Hill or from the Salisbury Crags, or from Carlton 
Hill or from tha Nelson Monument, the eye grasps 
a glorious prospect of enchanting beauty never to 
be forgotten in life, A grand panorama is opened 
before it of swelling hills, deep ravines, slopes orna- 
mented with trained vegetation, piles of ancient 
houses, contrasted by graceful modern edifices, quaint 
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narrow lanes with wide and magnificent thoroughfares 
of later times and verdant plains dotted with many 
a noble building. On one side stretches the wide 
expanse of the Firth of Forth with the gray- hills of 
Fifeshire on the background, while on the other side 
rise the distant Highland mountains of Ben Lodi, 
Ben Lomond, and others of less note. I visited most 
of the interesting places in Edinburgh. I walked up 
and down the Prince’s Street, considered as the finest 
road-site in Europe, and took a ramble round the 
ornamental grounds adjoining, known as the Prince’s 
Street Gardens, On my way to the Castle I saw the 
Gothic Cathedral of St. Giles, the centre of religious 
upheavals in Scotland, from which honest John Knox 
hurled his stirring sermons. Close at hand was the 
County Square, where into the pavement stones have 
been let in the form of a heart, and which is known 
as the “ Heart of Midlothian.” In the Castle the 
visitor is shewn “ Queen Mary’s Room” where James 
VI. was born, and from which the little infant was 
let down the precipice in a basket to be conveyed 
to Stirling. In another room called the “Crown 
Room ” are kept the Scotch Regalia. A huge piece 
of old-fashioned ordnance, christened Mons. Meg, 
cast In 1485, is kept in the Castle. From the Castle 
Hill I came to Holyrood through High Street and 
Canongate, leaving behind me the house of John 
Knox and those of the proud Morays, Montroses, 
Argylls, and other noble families connected with the 
most stirring episodes of Scottish history. 

Holyrood was founded in the earl}- part of the 
twelfth century by King David I. who built it as an 
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Abbey for the reception of canons regular of the 
order of St. Augustine. Apart from its antiquity and 
architectural and other attractions, it is the events 
connected with the beautiful and unfortunate Mary, 
Queen of the Scots, that have made Hol)'rood an 
object of thrilling interest. Here she came and lived 
after her return from France in 1561 ; here she was 
married to Lord Darnley ; here Rizzio, the Italian, 
was murdered as he clutched her gown for protec- 
tion ; here the nuptial festivals were held after her 
marriage with the infamous Bothwell ; and here she 
v’as kept a prisoner by her own subjects before she 
v'as removed to the castle of Lochleven. The halls 
are shewn to the visitor where royal entertainments 
were held, in the midst of which the unfortuTiate 
Queen shone the brightest among the bright beauties 
of Scotland, enchanting all who beheld her by the 
lo'celiness of her person and the graces of her manner ; 
also, alas ! the apartments, where Darnle}' made 
her young heart weep, where the brutal Ruthven 
stabbed the unfortunate Rizzio, and where the guide 
asks you to look closely for traces of blood said to be 
still perceptible on the floor. My e}’e-sight was not 
however sufficiently strong to detect them. 

One feels sitk at the recollection of the various 
tragic scenes enacted in those blood)" days. My 
countrymen accuse the Europeans of brutality and 
blood-thirstiness. There is no doubt that the sense 
of justice, mere)", and charity is more developed in the 
Indian mind than in the European. But it must be re- 
membered that as heat is inseparable from fire, brutali- 
ty is inseparable from an aggressive and a conquering 
18 
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face. In fact, this defect of character, in a moral point 
of view is the very cause that leads to conquest. We 
might liave taken credit for this superiority of our mind 
had it not been the result of a calamitous inferiority 
in another respect. Our sense of justice, mercy, and 
charity is the result of our physical weakness, and 
not our physical weakness the result of these higher 
attributes of mind. In a perfect man all the senses 
both of body and mind are fully developed, but al- 
ways under control. He need not be aggressive, 
but he must be able to defend himself. He should 
possess the power to protect himself and others, for 
all are not good in this world. A Great Teacher 
taught the world to present its left cheek to one who 
had just slapped the right. Our books have also 
taught us to consider forgiveness as the greatest of 
virtues. With all humility, with the most profound 
respect for the great teachers who taught the cultiva- 
tion of the noblest acts of human life — Charity and 
Forgiveness — I would nevertheless most reluctantly 
and most sorrowfully tell my countrymen, specially 
the low castes from whose mind the high castes have 
criished out all independence, all manliness, all self- 
respect, always to return blow for blow, be the re- 
turn-blow ever so feeble and be the consequence ever 
so serious. For the doctrine of absolute forgiveness 
is unworkable in the world as it is, and it is a sin in- 
asmuch as it encourages the wrong-doer in his evil 
course to the great harm of the human family as a 
whole. So what you call brutality in the European 
is merely a frenzied outburst of a virtue necessary for 
the good government of the world and necessary for 
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the progress of humanity. This frenzied outburst 
whenever and wherever it happens is to be deplored 
but not the virtue itself that lies at the root of it. 

Among the apartments in Holyrood shewn to the 
visitor may be mentioned Lord Darnley’s Rooms. 
These consist of his Audience Chamber, his sittino^ 
Room, Bed Room, and Dressing Room. All these aparL 
ments contain many old pieces of tapestry and numer- 
ous pictures. The apartments of Mary, Queen of the 
Scots, consist of an Audience Chamber, her Bed-room 
and Supping Room. It was in the last place that 
Rizzio was murdered. In the Bed Room there is a 
bed said to be the identical one which Mary used. 
Among other places I visited in Edinburgh, I must 
mention the monument erected in honour of Sir 
Walter Scott. It stands near the Waverly Bridcre 
•and was designed by a local architect. The fine 
Gothic outlines of the monument are considered un- 
equalled both in design and execution. 

From Edinburgh I went to Perth. At the railway 
station there, I met Dr. Watt and two residents of 
the place — Mr, Honey and Mr. Dunsmore. These 
gentlemen arranged that I should stay at Perth as 
the guest of Mr. Dunsmore. He took me home where 
good Mrs. Dunsmore gave me a very hearty wel- 
come, John and Buchanan their little boys, and 
Caroline their little girl of about three years, were all 
so very affectionate towards me that in less than 
•an hour’s time I felt quite at home. I also saw 
Mr. Dunsmore’s mother, who gave me a reception 
qually kind and warm. She lives in a separate 
house, and the old lady was very glad to see me, for 
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she never saw an Indian before. She is just like our- 
selves, foi she would not allow me to come awaj^ 
until I had taken something at her house. Th& 
Scotch at home are free and easy, so that in a short 
while you can feel at one with them, and may pour 
out your simple heart without making them look 
what-care-I-for you. 

Next day the thee gentlemen I named above took 
me with them to Lochleven, some miles distant from 
Perth, to fish trouts. On the way Mr. Dunsmore 
related various anecdotes. He pointed to a High- 
land peak and said that when he was a boy of eight 
or ten }’ears of age, there li\-ed perched upon the- 
summit of that hill a big stalwart man, with a huge 
turban on his head, a retired officer of the Panjab 
campaigns. He built his nest high up there, a com- 
modious bungalow, and claimed the neighbouring hills, 
and rills as his domain. One day Mr. Dunsmore and 
a friend, a boy of the same age as he, went to fish 
for salmon in one of those A'erj’ rills which the mighty 
lord from the Panjab claimed for his own. Little 
Kobert Dunsmore was fully intent on the sport, when 
to his horror what would he hear but a thundering 
voice behind saying, — “You rascally imps, I have 
caught you at length ; I will now hand you over 
to the police,” and on turning back what would he 
see but the huge monster of the turban coming 
upon him down the hill with the impetuosity of a 
sweeping avalanche of the Alpine regions I He was 
frightened and panic-sticken, and did not know what 
to do. His friend, who sat a little way off, saw what 
was passing and in a moment grasped the whole 
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situation. He at one e left his rod, and came up run- 
ning, crying all the while— “What is it Bob, what 
is it Bob, what is the man doing to you ?” When 
he drew near he threw off his coat, stuck up his 
-sleeves, and defiantly challenged the man-mountain 
to fight him on the spot. The old geniteman was 
highly amused, he burst out into a hearty laugh, and 
let both the Lilliputians off, duly praising them for 
their courage and pluck. We in this country do not 
do such naughty things, for we are good boys. 
Peary Charan Sircar in one of his books for little folks 
(Second Book of Reading ?) has said — “ A good boy 
never fights ” — to which may I be permitted to add ? 
“ but sneaks away when a bad boy beats him.” 

Thus, happy as school-boys, we went our way along 
the wide even road over the Ochill Hills to Kinross 
on the bank of the lake. Here we took a boat and 
rowed up and down the lake in search of trouts. It 
was no easy matter to hold the rod, to throw the long 
■line on the water, and dexterously and slowly so to 
drag it as to keep the bait of an artificial fly or a 
minnow just afloat to entice the trout to rise. I did 
not know how to do all this. I therefore sat quietly 
■on the boat and watched the sport. Sometimes I 
looked at the sparkling ripples that played with a 
gentle breeze on the bosom of the deep blue lake, 
■and every one of which shewed a little sun within, 
like a mirror, all its own. Often the eye would take 
a jvveep over the ripples to the sloping pebbled bank, 
and on to the green grass above, and thence to the 
high mountains, covered with verdure, that solemnly 
looked down upon the lake from almost all sides. 
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Or, when the boat would turn round, it would sadl)'' 
look upon the little island where lay the ruins of the 
castle in which Mary, Queen of the Scots, was kept 
in confinement. Was that the spot where the loyal 
abbot made his garden to favour Mary’s escape from 
her confinement ? It would seem to question the 
bank opposite the island. In the meantime we had 
got a number of trouts. After the fishing was over, 
we went to the island to see the ruins of the castle, 
and then came back to Kinross, and thence to Perth. 

Next day was Sunda)*. The Scotch people keep 
the Sabbath more punctually than their neighbours 
of the South. Instead of leaving me at home all 
alone, Mr. Dunsmore took me to the Church, and on 
the way he shewed me a little old house which tradi- 
tion says was the one in which the “ Fair Maid of 
Perth” lived. After church we went to the Kinnoul 
Hills, gathering blackberries on the way. P'rom a 
place called the “ Wicks of Baiglie,” we had a magni- 
ficent \’iew of Perth and its beautiful surroundings. 
There is a popular saying that Perth lies between 
two inches. The meaning of it is that adjoining the 
Kiver Ta)’, on each side of Perth, are two favourite 
resorts of the people called the North Inch and the 
South Inch. It was in the North Inch that the 
celebrated conflict described by Sir Walter Scott in 
his “ P'air Maid of Perth ” took place. The " Wicks 
of Baiglie” commanded an unparalleled prospect 'all 
round, including the picturesque town, the North and 
South Inches, the neighbouring hills, and the winding 
shaded course of the Tay far away to where it 
gradually widens into a Firth. 
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From Perth I went to Pitlorchry, a little station 
on the Highland Railway, beautifully situated among 
the hills. From Pitlochry, I walked to Blair Athole 
across the famous Killiecrankie Pass, and through 
a succession of woods, glens, ravines, and rivers that 
diversified a mountain-scenery perhaps unequalled in 
the world. 

At Blair Athole three gentlemen kindly offered to 
take me with them on a pedestrian 'Excursion across 
Glen Tilt to Braemar, which offer i thankfully ac- 
cepted. For a few miles at the commencement and 
at the end of our journey, a carriage road was avail- 
able which we took advantage of. In the middle, 
were two chains of high mountains enclosing between 
them the narrow valley of the Rive Tilt, called a 
glen in that country. A footpaths followed the 
course of the river. This part of tl:e road, some 16 
miles, we went on foot. The weath ‘r favoured us : 
while all the time I was in Scotian* i it was bright 
and sunny, this day alone was C'oud)'’, but not 
rainy. So we merrily walked our ' my, cheered by 
the sweet perfume of the heather that covered the 
mountain sides like a thick Indian o.nrpet of subdued 
colours, and refreshed by the murmuring sound of 
the Tilt, which flew swift when the rocks on each 
side encroached upon her bed, ran calm and placid 
when the rocks receded, and grew angry and furious 
when unmannerly boulders disturb''" I her peaceful 
course. When tired we all sat upon a rock, and took 
the food we brought with us, and drank the cool 
clear water which the Tilt supplied us in abundance. 
The country through which we passed was almost 
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uninhabited. The noble race of men, which the 
Highlands of Scotland formerly reared, have sought 
its home elsewhere. The wild deer now nibble at 
the heather, where formerly passionate strains of 
music from the bag-pipe of the piper cheered the 
clansmen in their festive board, or recalled to the 
mind of the valiant youths the heroism of their 
ancestors. The broad bosoms of the men are now of 
no use to the Chiefs to stand as a shield against the 
destructive blows of their relentless enemies. The 
heart of the antler, to offer as a mark to wealthy 
sportsmen of the South, now pays more than the 
brawny hands of the peasant that delved and toiled for 
a scanty crop among the rocky land. So they have 
gone, and the world has lost a brave race of men 
which, b}^ singular good fortune, found one of the 
sweetest writers to make its romantic achievements 
resound through every clime. 

It was late in the afternoon when the rumbling 
sound of the Linn of Dee reached our ears. The 
soft’ twilight was slowly creeping on the evening air 
when we stood on the bridge over the Dee. We 
looked down, and saw with wonder how the rocks" 
on either side squeezed the waters of the river into 
so narrow a compass that a child might easily leap 
across it. Chafing at the restraint put upon her, the 
Dec impatiently bounds from the rock, like the tigress 
when she has broken asunder the noose laid on her 
track by the watchful hunter. At length freed from, 
her toilings amongst the rocks, the smart little river 
in a pretty pouty way leaps down on the stony shelf 
below and in revenge makes there a deep pool as 
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dark as Erebus. Here Byron nearly lost his life. 
Moore in his life of the poet says - “As he (Byron) 
was scrambling along a declivity that overhung the 
fall, a heather caught his lame foot and he fell. 
Already he was rolling downwards, when the at- 
tendant quickly caught hold of him, and was but just 
in time to save him from being killed.” Here we 
found a carriage waiting for us, in which we drove to 
Briefnar, passing on the way Mar Lodge, a princely 
mansion, belonging to the Earl of Fife. At Briemar 
•all of us could not get accommodation in the hotels, 
they were so full, and two of us had to seek for shel- 
ter in a Highland shieling. Next morning while I 
was sitting on the hillside outside the cottage, a little 
boy came jumping there and asked me who I was. 
I told him that I came from India. He said, “My 
father is in India too.” “What is your father’s name ?” 
I asked. “Smeaton,” he replied. “Is his name Mr. D. 
Smeaton, and is he now in Burmah ?” I asked again. 
He ran home, and came back in a moment and said that 
his father’s name was Mr. D Smeaton and that he 
was in Burmah. So, little Arthur was an Indian after 
all, for while we were in Europe we looked upon all 
Anglo-Indians as our countrymen. He played around 
me as long as I sat Iheie, and took an affectionate 
leavS when we parted. At Brmmar, the local chiefs, 
the- Earl of Fife and Colonel Farquharson, hold 
every year a gathering of their tenants in the 
right old Highland style. The clans march under their 
chiefs, clad in full Highland costume, armed with 
claymore or Lochaber axe, with banners waving and 
bag-pipes screaming. The Queen and the Prince of 
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\Ules often honour this “‘Gathering-, of the Clans'” 
Avith their presence. But both the Gaelic lancrua^e 
and the Highland' kilt are fast disappearing, 

_ I left my friends at Brc'emar and pursued 
journey alone to Ballater. But scarcely had the 
coach travelled a couple of miles, when a fellow 
passenger entered into conversation with me. He- 
pointed out to me Balmoral, the Queen’s Highland 
residence ; Invercauld, the family seat of the Farqu- 
larsons , Abergeldie, the estate belonging to the 
rince of Wales ; and the snow-clad summit of Loch- 
nagar made famous b)^ Byron. Mr. Newland, my 
new friend, would not allow me to leave Ballater 
wftil he had taken me round the neighbouring hills. 

e was deputed by a Society, formed with the object 
o preventing the landlords from enclosing the foot- 
^t s on which pedestrians love to ramble among the 
^ighlands in summer, to collect evidence about the- 
existence of such roads. This Society has already 
compelled the landlords to reopen many such foot- 
paths closed by them. It will be seen from it that the 
pioyerb-— ‘What is every body’s business is nobody’s 
usincss," has now no significance in that country. If 
a village common or a road is encroached upon, they 
all combine, subscribe large sums of money, and have 
t le matter fought out, however powerful and wealthy 
the encroacher may be. 

^ In our villages within the last few years, the za- 
mmdars (permanent farmers of land revenue) have 
Swallowed up the lands set aside from time imme- 
morial as "common pasture” ( Gochar) and, as far as 
I am aware, not a voice has been raised against it 
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either by the villagemen, or by the public orators^ or by 
Government. And yet a fitter subject for agitation 
by a cow-loving people could hardly be imagined. 
“\'^our memorialists would humbl}^ pray that the 
slaughter of cows be prohibited by law, that the 
English officers in charge of the Agricultural Depart- 
tnents be reprimanded for their meddlesome habit of 
endeavouring to increase the supply of cattle-food in 
the country, and that your memorialists be allowed 
to freel}’’ enjoy their newly-acquirecl right of killing 
the cows by slow starvation,” that is the form of 
petition one can suggest on seeing the weak emaciat- 
ed condition of cattle in this country compared with 
their plump sleek state in Europe. I am sad and 
surprised to find that this fact, palpable to all eyes, is 
denied. Let us learn to boldly avow what is wrong 
in us, if we want to be respected even by our 
enemies. 

Mr. Newland and I drove across the Balmoral- 
Estate, and we also went to many farm-houses in the- 
neighbourhood, asking the old people there about the 
footpaths. Wherever we went they offered us whis- 
key and tea, just as you offer sweetmeats, betel-leaves, 
and smoke to respectable strangers in your house. 
In one place wc met a number of tramps, both men 
and women. Tramps have no fixed abode or occupa- 
tion, but go about the country begging or stealing.. 
Tramp-life is equivalent to Fakir-Y\{& in India, minus 
the religious paraphernalia. Religion has become so 
tough and flinty in Europe that it is practically get- 
ing; out of fashion. Accustomed as we are to the 
religious vagrancy in India, I could hardly realise the 
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sweets of tramp-life in England, where food is not 
.abundant, where the air is cold, where it rains all 
the year round and snows in the winter, where they 
keep their front doors locked, where the heart of the 
people has become tramp-proof by evolution, where 
bull-dogs and man-traps guard the orchards at night, 
where no chhairams exist in which one can lay down 
his head without paying, where most lands are en- 
closed, and where prosecution for trespass is more 
than common. For the same reason gypsies have 
practically disappeared from England. The few that 
•are there have taken to the trade of mending broken 
pots. We came across a little gypsy encampment 
near the Killiecrankie Pa.ss. 

At Ballater I saw .Sir William Muir. He expressed 
great anxiety at the growing misunderstanding be- 
tween Englishmen and natives of India, I also greatly 
■deplored the circumstance and said that ‘*I would al- 
ways feel it my duty to do all that I could to bridge the 
gulf that unhappily at present divides the two races. 
But all our efforts will be fruitless if some of the influ- 
ential newspapers conducted by Englishmen in India 
■do not adopt a kinder tone towards the natives of the 
country. Papers conducted in party-spirit is unsuit- 
able for India, and what is more, they teach a danger- 
ous lesson to periodicals published by the Indians in 
English or vernacular.” That this misunderstanding 
is largely due to mutual ignorance, there can be no 
doubt. The same cause produced the same results 
during the Muhammadan time. Abul Fazl in his 
preface to Raziii Namah states that “the Emperor 
Akbar convinced that the fanatical hatred prevailing 
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between the Hindus and the Muhammadans mainly arose 
from mutual ignorance, sought to render the books of 
the former accessible to the latter. He therefore 
selected the Mahabharata to be translated by compe- 
tent authorities of both races.” I think the rulers and 
the ruled of the time knew much more of each o'ther 
three hundred years ago than they do now. Speak- 
ing of newspapers conducted by Englishmen in India,. 
I must go a little on the other side and regret the 
necessit}’ that forces periodicals, friendly to the 
children of the soil, to adopt a language, in their 
criticisms of Government measures, which is likely^ 
to teach my countrymen to doubt the sincerity and 
honesty of Government and to despise the moral 
susceptibilities of its officers. Alas, the circumstance !' 
that forces our friends to lower themselves down to 
the mental level where we now stand, and prevents 
them from pulling us up to their own mental height,, 
from which we can take a wider survey of things, 
around. The strong and one-sided language of parti- 
sanship is not here taken at its proper value ; but the 
sentiments, of which it is the vehicle, are accepted 
as revealed truths, specially AAdien they come from a 
friendly quarter. The extreme sentiments poured 
forth on each side b}'- friendly and unfriendly English 
papers, gushing madly up through a bold hard 
language, which presents no restraint but intensifies 
their impetuosity, form the perennial source of that 
mud-laden stream which goes down to the newly- 
created soil of j’ournalism in India, to sow, nourish, 
and invigorate the weeds, at the sight of which, even- 
tually, their very authors are the first to wring their 
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hands in despair, are the loudest in their lamenta- 
tions, and the most inconsolable in their sorrow. 
'‘Right and truth, in their subtlest abstract concep- 
tion, will be my only friends left in this world,” I 
thought, after my imprudent criticisms of both 
friends and foes, as they are commonly called, I pre- 
tend not to d^now on what grounds and with what 
justice. But the world has been much more chari- 
table to me than I expected, and its leniency to me 
lias ever been indeed a pleasurable surprise. I hope 
1 shall continue to be judged in the same kindly 
spirit. 

From Ballater I went by rail to Aberdeen. It 
will be impossible to describe all the places to which 
I went. I may mention here that Aberdeen is a 
seaport town with a population of about 110,000. It 
is also the seat of a university. It possesses a hand- 
some Art Gallery, an Industrial Museum, a Mecha- 
nic’s Institute, and an Art School founded by a gift of 
£ 6,000 made by a private individual. Two Dailies 
with their evening editions and two Weekly News- 
papers are published in the town, which will show 
what progress education has made in Great Britian. 

Nothing is more absolutely necessary for the rege- 
neration of India than education, universal education, 
compulsory education and, if possible, free education. 
The National Congress and all the public associations 
in the country, Hindus and Musalmans, Englishmen 
and Indians, should combine to bring about uni- 
versal education in India. Where is the money to 
come from ? We already levy a tax on marriages for 
the benefit of the village schools ; let it be legalised. 
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Then tax gold and silver imported into this country ; 
nobody would feel the worse for it. Tax anything 
you like, but give us education ; for it is better to die 
of starvation than to live like beasts. 

At Aberdeen I went to the seaside, on the further 
end of the town, where large boats laden with fresh- 
caught herrings are brought in. They also catch fish 
in, the open sea by steamers. Herrings are very much 
-like our Hilsa fish, equally bony and oily, but not 
so sweet. The best fish in England is the Salmon 
(Sahno strlar, Linn ; Salmonidm,) which is found in 
abundance in all the Arctic seas, and which enters 
the rivers in spring to spawn. In going up the rivers 
the salmon often takes tremendous leaps to surmount 
rapids and cascades. Another fish they like in that 
country is the sole, a flat salt-water fish with both 
the eyes on one side, which goes to sleep after nicely 
covering itself with sand. Other kinds of fish I saw 
on the table there, were sturgeon, pike, roach, had- 
dock, cod, tench, turbot, plaice, eel, mackerel, lam- 
prey, lock, whitebait, &c. Whitebait is a small fish 
which they eat fried. Of shell-fish, they are ex- 
tremely fond of turtle soup, real or mock. They have 
..great preference for the green turtle f Chelonia Midas ) 
brought from the West India Islands. ‘ But to them 
the greatest delicacy is of course the oysters, of 
which they chiefly use only one species, the Ostrea 
edulis. Outside many London shops you will see 
signboards with “Natives” upon them. They do 
not mean that any of us are kept for sale there, 
but that the people can get there the most delicate of 
all oysters v.diich grow off the English coast, named 
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“ Natives ” in contradistinction to those brought from 
France and other places. They have got huge lob- 
sters, Cray fish, and crabs in that country. They boil 
the lobster, mince it into small pieces, and eat it with 
green salad, the whole forming what they call the 
“lobster salad.” Mussels, cockles, whelks, limpets, 
and scallops are commonly eaten by the poorer 
people. 

From Aberdeen I came back to Perth by way oi 
Dundee, and immediately started for Aberfeldy in the 
Highlands. Thence I went to Killin Pier accross the 
Loch Tay by a fine little steamer. The country 
around here is simply indescribably beautiful. The 
music that played on board the steamer, while we 
were on the bosom of the pretty lake with its deep 
blue waters ; the slopy bank carpetted with grass, 
before which the brightest emerald would fade m 
shame ; higher up a thickly wooded forest, through 
which only the most audacious sunshine could with 
difficulty pierce its way down to the ground, strewn 
with yellow autumnal leaves shed by deciduous un- 
dergrowths ; and above all the many-headed moun- 
tains guarding like giants the charms of the lovely 
little loch, all contributed to make the scene fairy- 
like, dreamy 'and enchanting in the highest degree. 
I have mot seen Kashmir, and cannot therefore say if 
that place can be compared with Scotland. But I 
have seen many other places in India, both hills and 
plains, and I can confidently say that Scotland is the 
most ’beautiful country I ever saw. The Himalayas 
are too wild and too grand ; they raise a feeling of 
awe in the mind, but do not soothe and charm. Nil- 
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gii-is, had they such fine lakes, might have stood a 
chance of being compared with the mountain scenery 
of Scotland. Scotland is an epitome of all the charms 
of the world. It has the sea on almost all sides, it 
has huge precipitous mountains, undulating hills, flat 
plains, forests, lakes, rivers, everything that the eye 
of the artist loves to dwell upon. 

A little island sits upon the waters of Loch Tay, 
that fondly nestles in its bosom the dilapidated 
sk-eleton of an old castle. It reproachfully looks 
upon the waters around, which fell asleep at their 
post on a wintry morning long ago, when the Macgre- 
gors, protected from their arrows b)' the fascines they 
pushed before them across the frozen lake, attacked 
and overpowered the protectors of the castle. What 
vicissitudes the lands around ha\'e passed through, 
or for the matter of That, most inhabited lands on 
the face of the earth ! Only, they wanted the wand of a 
maeician like Sir Walter Scott to cast upon them a 
halo of romance. Benrnore yonder, with its head 
raised 3,843 feet above the level of the sea, witnessed 
the sanguinary struggle which depri\’ed the Clan Mac- 
Nab of their lands in Glen-Dochart, leaving to them 
only the little weed-covered graveyard in Killin, by 
the side of which I pensively sat for a long while. 
Where the locomotive engine of the Killin Railway 
shrieked and snorted before its departure for Oban, the 
war-horse neighed, and claymores clanged in bygone 
days. The little village of Dalree, to which we 
'.jiiortly came, remembers the blood}’ morning in 1 306, 
when Bruce desperately fought with the followers of 
Macdougall of Lorn, ending in one of the many 
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narrow escapes of his eventful life. Did not Tyn- 
drum, our next halting place, send her quota of arm- 
ed band to murder neighbour Glencoe in her sleep 
Next came we to Dalmally, in the heart of the 
Breadalbane-Campbell territory, with Ben Cruachan 
and other Bens of note and Glen-Orchy, Glen Strac, 
and other valleys of beautiful appearance by her side, 
all of which oft heard afar the plaintive wail of the 
hunted race of Macgregors— 

“ Glen-Orchy’s proud mountains, Kilchurn and her towers, 
Glen-Strae and Glen Lyon no longer are ours ; 

We’re landless, landless, landless, Grigalach ! 

Landless, landless, landless 1 

Thus through hills and glens, made ever-memorable 
by stories of love and war, of noble heroism and 
rapine of the most heartless description, I wendcc 
my way to Oban, a seaport on the west coast oi 
Scotland. From Dalmally I came to Kilchurn. The 
railway now ran alongside Loch Awe for a certain 
distance. Just as we left Loch Awe behind, we got 
the first glimpse of Loch Etive, and in a short time 
arrived at Ach-na-cloich. A little steamer plies be- 
tween Ach-na-cloich and Lochetivehead, at which 
place travellers take the coach for Glencoe anc 
Ballachulish. We then came to Connel Feriy Sta- 
tion, and thence to Loch-Nell, the view across which 
towards Fort William and Ben Nevis is grand and 
magnificent. My next halting place was Oban, and 
from Oban I came to Glasgow by steamer through 

the canal and by way of Loch Fyne. 

Glasgow, which in the last century was only a 
little fishing town hardly containing a population of 
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more tlKin 1 2,000 souls, is now one of the laro'est 
ports in the world, while the number of its inhabi- 
tants at the present time cannot be counted at less 
than half a million. It is entirely a product of the 
indomitable spirit, the remarkable energy, and the 
thol'ough business application of the people of Scot- 
land. They have at an enormous expense converted 
a small river, the Clyde, into a wide navigable chan- 
nel with a noble harbour of docks and quays, which 
afford accoipmodation to thousands of shipping. 
These ships go to all parts of the world, especially to 
India and America, and carry on an enormous trade 
in tobacco, cotton, sugar, and other products. The 
shoe-less urchins of the Glasgow streets are not there- 
fore unfamiliar with the dark faces of sunburnt sailors 
who come to their port from the southern climes 
or with the cigarettes which they surreptitiously bring 
’with them from dutiless countries, or with the cocoa- 
nut which evidently they carry in their pockets to 
cultivate a friendly feeling with the )'oung hopefuls 
•of sea-faring Scotland. For, my turban attracted a 
crowd of these clamouring bo}'s, who followed me 
witli loud cries of“Johny, give us a cigarette ; Johny 
give us a cocoanut.” The r-fver at Glasgow is span- 
ned by several well-built bridges, and the town is in- 
tersected by many fine streets, with numerous hand- 
some buildings rising ir.any storeys high on each side. 
Arg}’ll street, the main artery of the town, is coji- 
stantly full of a busy crowd, with trams and coaches 
running towards all directions. From one point of ft 
bifurcates the High Street, that leads you up to the 
historical “ Bell O’Brae,” where the Scottish hero 
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William Wallace, defeated the English foixes. Bucha- 
nan Street with its handsome environments is the 
favourite resort of the rich and the fashionable, where 
the)’- promenade and do the shopping. It has the 
George Square in the neighbourhood, surrounded b)^ 
numerous public buildings, and containing statues of 
man)' eminent men, among which ma)^ be noticed a 
colossal figure of Sir Walter Scott, supported b)’- a 
lofty Doric column. Nor is Glasgow deficient in parks 
and public gardens, where the British people seek 
health and recreation as a change from the hard toil 
of cver)-da)' life. The High Green and the Low 
Green, the King’s Park and the Queen’s J^ark, the 
Kelvin Grove and tlie Botanic Gardens, all exquisitely 
laid out, not onl)’ delight the eye, but instruct the 
mind in the nature of our green friends around, and 
create in the heart of the rough and P'e rustic a 
chastening taste for all that is charming to behold. 
Glasgow is not only a prominent centre of British 
enterprise, but it is noted also as an important seat of 
British intellectualit)-, W'ithin that magnificent pile 
of Gothic structure, known as the New Universit)', 
built at a co.'it of over half a crore of rupees, man)' 
of m)' countr)-mcn have already received their well- 
earned degrees, and in the International Exhibition 
to be opened near it in a few days (1888), Indian 
liandicrafts will no doubt form one of, if not the 
most, interesting section. W'ithin the University build- 
ings arc also the Librar)- and the Museum containing 
the celebrated Hunterian collectiono Probably the 
only old building in Glasgow is the cruciform Cathe* 
dral with its noble tower, its lolty spire and the usual 
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complement of stained glass windows. The Cathe- 
dral was founded in the twelfth and the University, in 
the fifteenth century. Near Glasgow are two impor- 
tant places, Paisley and Greenock. Kashmir shawls 
were formerly imitated at Paisley, which, as might 
ha,ve been expected, resulted in the destruction of the 
trade both in the original and the imitation. From 
the vast ship-building yards of Greenock have been 
launched some of the finest ocean steamers, while its 
spacious harbour affords a safe refuge to numberless 
vessels of the mercantile marine. From Greenock 
■excursionists go down the Clyde to enjoy the magni- 
ficent scenery of the lochs and the rocky islands on 
the west coast of Scotland. The “ Lord of the Isles,” 
the “ Columbia,” and other fine steamers carry the ex- 
cursionists to Loch Lomond and Loch Fyne, to 
Rothesay in the Isle of Bute, to Ardrishaig, Inverary, 
•and other places of beautiful scenery. While I was 
■at Glasgow “ The Great Eastern,” the largest steamer 
in the world, was lying off Greenoch, and I went to 
see it. This steamer has been found useless either 
to carry passengers or goods, and it has become a 
white elephant in the hands of the proprietors. It is 
going to be broken up. 

The space at my comnrmd would not allow me to 
give a detailed description of the various other places 
to which I went, but I cannot resist the temptation of 
’.escribing an excursion to — 

“ Where the rude Trosachs’ dread defile 
Opens on Katrine’s lake and isle” (Scott). 

Mr. John Muir of Deanston House, Doune, kindly 
took me to the Trosachs. From Doune we travelled 
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by rail up to where the bold crags of Callander, 
supported by a mighty army of mountain peaks, 
jealously guard the haunted regions, where Roderic 
Dhu performed his valorous deeds and where the 
heart of the heroic Ellen throbbed with sweet pangs 
of love. But it would be sheer presumption on my 
pari" to attempt a scenic description of those moun- 
tains, valleys, and lakes consecrated to all time by 
the honeyed strains of the mighty ministrel of Scot- 
land. In all hum.ilit}^' therefore I must refrain. At 
Calhnder we took the coach and travelled on towards 
the Trosach’s. The road lay for a certain distance 
along the margin of Loch V ennachar, the shores of 
which are more or less clothed with a thick wood 
and cut by streams which pour their waters into the 
lake. We passed the Coilantogle Ford, the scene of 
the fight between Roderic Dhu and the Knight of 
Snowdon, and next we came to the “Wood of -Wail- 
ing,” where according to tradition a water-kelpie or 
lake demon ate up a number of children. The story 
goes that one day the children were playing on the 
bank of the lake, when a beautiful horse issued 
forth from the water. He looked so handsome and 
so gentle that one of the boys ventured to get upon 
his back. His example was followed by another, 
and then another and yet another, the horse, in the 
meantime lengthening his back to make room for all. 
When all had mounted he suddenly plunged himself 
into the lake, where in a dark little subaqueous cave 
he devoured all the boys except one, who, by a 
singular good fortune, escaped to tell the tale. This, 
kelpie is of the same genus as the “ Matted Old 
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Woman” of the Bengal tanks, the “ Stone-ghost ” of 
the Birbhum rivers, and the “ Panduba ” of the Gandak. 
Like the crocodiles of the Nile he possesses an 
extraordinary amount of patience, for he has often 
to wait and watch a long while for his prey. There 
is but one other instance on record of his having 
obtained a hearty meal. That was when he got hold 
of a funeral party Avho, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
were passing along the shore of the haunted lake. 
Next we carne near Loch Achray, and then to the 
Brig of Turk which is a bridge thrown across a little 
stream where, like the incident related in many of 
our nursery tales of the hunting king having out- 
stripped all his followers in the heat of the chase, the 
Knight of Snowdon suddenly found himself alone 

“ Few were the stragglers, following far. 

That reached the Lake of Vennachar ; 

And when the Brig of Turk was won. 

The headmost horseman rode alone.” 

Leaving Loch Achray behind we shortly after entered 
the Pass of the Trosachs, formed by two steep moun- 
tains, the Ben Alan on the right and Ben Venue on the 
left. The rugged sides of the hills are densely covered 
with rowan, birch, hawthorn, oak, and other trees, 
and the whole appearance of the Pass is something 
like the gorges on often meets with in the 
Himalayas. On the ot ier end of the Trosachs is the 
Lake Katrine. Formerly Loch Katrine could not 
be reached from the Trosachs except by a very dif- 
ficult and dangerous path, called the “ Ladders.” 
This path consisted merely of rude steps, cut on the 
side of the steep hills over which hung ropes suspend- 
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ed from the boughs of trees, which the adventurous 
traveller held for support as he descended the dan- 
gerous precipice. A broad and easy road has now 
been made, along which the coach travelled up to the 
very brink of the lake. A little steamer with the 
appropriate name of “ Rob Roy ” takes the excur- 
•sionists across the lake. We passed the Ellen Isle 
where Ellen Douglas conveyed the Knight of Snow- 
don. Shortly after a boat . met the steamer, which 
took us to the Queen’s Cottage near the mouth of 
the tunnel by which the water of the Lake Katrine 
is taken to Glasgow, a distance of forty-eight miles. 
One of the magistrates of Glasgow received us as 
his guests in the Queen’s Cottage. He then took us 
in a boat to the other extremity of the lake which 
is very bleak and desolate, the mountains being full 
of broken rocks and boulders. The country formerly 
belonged to the Macgregors, and it was the scene of 
many of the daring exploits of Rob Roy. We also 
went to see the burial place of the Macgregor Clan. 
It is nothing but a small enclosure on the side of the 
lake where a large number of stones lay scattered. 
We heard that to this place the body of General 
Macgregor of the Indian army, who had lately died in 
Egypt, was being brought. The present Macgregors 
ought to look after the burial place of their ancestors. 
For a full description of the Trosachs and Loch 
Katrine, I must refer my readers to the “ Lady of the 
Lake.” 

In October 1886 I went to Oxford, where I worked 
for a month under Sir Monier. Williams in the Indian 
Institute he has formed in connection with the Uni- 
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versity. It is needless to say that Sir Monier Williams 
has great sympathy for the Indian people, as all 
oriental scholars have. He has contributed not a 
little to teach the higher classes of English gentlemen 
the lesson that, in dealing with the Indian people, 
they have to deal with a race of men who, from very 
ancient times, have shewed a depth of mind and 
profundity of wisdom not surpassed by even modern 
Europeans. This lesson is all the more important 
because the close connection of the British with the 
American, African, and Australian races has engen- 
dered in the English mind ideas about the non- 
European peoples of the world not at all compli- 
mentary or beneficial to the Indians. The more the 
Europeans are progressing in knowledge and civilisa- 
tion, the more is the gulf widening between them 
and the comparatively slow-moving people of India. 
Knowledge and power are as much distancing man 
from the brute creation, as they are distancing civi- 
lised man from savage man. There is difference! 
but the difference is in degree. This sense of power 
is producing a sense of security in the European 
bosom. So in their scrambles for the property 
of non-European races they throw overboard all 
•sense of justice and morality, and in absolute re- 
liance on the annihilath g power of their breech- 
loaders and machine guns, they are as ready to dart 
pon the land of the Negus in Africa as on the land 
Annamites in Eastern Asia. This, often in 
forgetfulness of the fact that the age which senti- 
mentalists fondly look back upon as the golden age, 
but which we call as the afeone age or bronze age of 
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cruel treacheries and brutal massacres, has long since 
past, let us hope for ever, from this world. This 
again, in forgetfulness of the fact that among this 
non-European races are races who have souls in which 
the light of divinit}* shines brighter than in that of 
the European, and who, dark and half-naked as they 
are, can in all sincerity raise their weak hands in 
horror against all acts contrar}'' to the dictates of 
mercy, charity, justice, and forgiveness, that more 
differentiate man from the brute creation than all 
the railways, telegraphs, and gattling guns. Alas,. 
Alas! Why are the sheep that quietly graze on the 
green meadows of England so innocent and meek ? 
Day and night the)' teach a dangerous lesson that 
innocence is made for butchery. They also suggest 
the policy of reducing nations to the state of sheepish 
innocence. At any rate it is not good for India, nor 
is it good for England, nor is it good for the world 
that English lads should come out among a sensitive 
people, inordinately vain of their past achievements, 
with the notion that the dark complexion and the 
semi-nude condition of the Indians entitle them to 
be classified' with the Bushmen of the Cape or. the 
Papuans of Australasia. 

The present European connection with non-Euro- 
pean races has a wider significance than its relation 
to India. The human family is now passing through 
a different phase of development to what it knew in 
by-gone ages. When man was a brute, self-assertion 
caused the elimination of inferior races by brutality. 
Self-abnegation had no place then in the human 
mind. In course of time, man was differentiated 
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from the bi'ute, the human mmd rose higher, and the 
human heart began to beat fast in sympathy for fellow- 
man. Self-abnegation now found an honoured place 
i/i the human constitution. But 3'et it was a little 
infant, onl}^ little larger than that in the mind of a 
lower being which prompted self-sacrifice for the safety 
of its offspring. Time rolled on, the infant grew, 
gradually causing more and more displacement of self- 
assertion from the human mind. But self-assertion 
was yet strong. B}' compromises, with exceptions, 
and under restrictions, it secured the sanction of re- 
ligion for its work of extermination and absorption, the 
very same religion from which self-abnegation drew 
all its strength. Time rolled on, self-abnegation grew in 
size and strength, and with or without the support of 
religion promised to bring under its influence not only 
families and clans, but races and nations all over the 
globe, under every condition and under ever)^ circum- 
stance. It now sighted its goal in the remote dis- 
tance by the beacon-fire which, here in India at least, 
Lord Krishna set kindling in the Bhagvata-Git^ — 
the goal where self-assertion and self-abnegation are 
both destroyed, for self itself is effaced there, lost 
in the immensitj^ it acquires by indentifying itself with 
the whole world, w» h anything and everything , but 
let us say for prpsent purposes that the narrow self 
gets itself lost in its wide sympathy for all human 
beings of ev’^ery colour, creed, and nationalit}'. That 
goal is far yet, and quite beyond the range of practi- 
cal discussion at the present moment. Self-abnegation 
is yet far too weak, and self-assertion far too strong. 
Though Religion has now withdrawn her support from 
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its work of spoliation, self-assertion has still found 
a valuable co-adjuLor in science, which draws all its 
inspiration from the laws that regulate the unceasing 
displacement of matter. Science yet knows nothing 
beyond the motion of matter from one place to 
another, and in the pride of the power which such a 
knowledge has placed in its hands, it has expressed 
a readiness to jeer at the common belief in things 
behind the motion of matter, and at sentiments by 
the exercise of wliich the human soul feels itself 
refreshed, refined, and ennobled. But as religion 
has improved and reformed, so will science ; and 
science will put self-assertion out of the way of 
temptation by devising for it means to maintain the 
existence of self without destruction of its imme- 
diate kith and kin. In the meantime another com- 
plication has arisen in the world to interfere with 
self-assertion in its work of extermination and 
absorption, ihe world has time enough to produce 
races of inferior men of such a peculiar structure as will 
not be exterminated by fire, sword, strychnine, small- 
pox-clothing, rum, gin, or heavy loads of ivory, but 
have shewn such an obstinate determination to live as 
to stagger all calculation of self-assertion and science. 
With such a tenacity for life, stranger still is the low 
capacity of their mind which prevents their assimilat- 
ing the power which other sections of humanity have 
gained. They are thus too strong to die out and too 
low to be absorbed. What were formerly varieties 
have now developed into species. What does it 
mean ? In my opinion, a new phase of develop- 
ment humanity is passing through at the present 
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moment. I may be wrong ; it may be these races, 
will improve their mental capacity in time. But a 
watchful observation of appearances around has sug- 
gested to my mind the fear that the evolution of a 
low order of humanity is in course of being accom- 
plished, which will occupy among higher human 
beings a position somewhat above that of the cattle. 
This evolution of a new order of human beings is the 
natural consequence of progress on the one side and 
the want of capacity to assimilate that piogiess on 

the other side. 

Has Providence brought about our connection with 
England to rescue this ancient and highly intellectual 
people of India from such a fate ? Our seacoasts 
tasted the bitter fruits of loituguese domination, 
which did not materially differ from those of Spanish 
domination in America. We have not disappointed 
the Metcalfes and the Macaulays among British ad- 
ministrators in their noble efforts to elevate the 
Indian races. These efforts have proved to oui mind 
the position which, in their relation to each other, the 
British nation in its administration of India attaches 
to the two great questions — The Elevation of the 
People and the Safety of the Empire. The claims of 
the first to priority haye been recognised. It has been 
acknowledged on all nands as the end whereof the 
Empire is the means. Yet there is danger of the 
Indian people degenerating into the lower ordei as 
a natural consequence of an act of the British them- 
selves. It is the persistent refusal to educate the 
Indian people to defend their hearth and home if 
occasion for such an exertion ever arises. Should 
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the Indian people ever find itself in the position of 
the domestic, harmless, sheep,— the same sheep that 
once possessed the power to brave the king of the 
forests with its hard, round horns,— to be handed over 
to one by the other, to the brigand by the shepherd, 
to the butcher by the brigand, and to the consumer 
by the butcher, would the British then look back 
with self-complacency on tlieir work in India ? The 
loss of India will not make such .a great difference 
to England as my countrymen generally suppose. 
But it will reduce us to the lower order of human 
beings. Will not the British take measures to 
save us from such a contingency ? I am sure there 
will be no risk to the British Indian Empire, if they 
<Tive us military education. I feel sure it will 
add to the strength of the Empire. That which 
makes us feel at one with the Empire is an accession 
of strength to the Empire. As for ourselves, the 
Bengalis, we have a special claim to the considera- 
tion of our Government on this question. Govern- 
ment makes special arrangements to make up defi- 
ciencies in other races. Why not one 
remedy a particular deficiency of ours ? Oh, bir 
George Campbell ! How little did my people under- 
stand you! Those few who could speak amongst us 
saw you threaten their interests for the benefit of the 
millions. Those millions, alas! were not only dum 
but blind. Come once again to us. Sir George, and le 
us see if our speakers have now magnanimity, our 
dumb their voice, and our blind their sight ! 

Sir Monier Wiliams is doing much to instil into 
the youthful mind of the British students the true 
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circumstances relating to India and her people, 
and for his doing so he must be looked upon as 
•a great benefactor by both the races. We are now 
in the midst of a collision between the dominat- 
ing influence of power and the levelling influence 
of western education, that has brought out from 
the inmost Indian man his sense of sacred man- 
hood. He who breaks the force of this collision and 
throws oil into* our swelling surging waters deserves 
the gratitude of both England and India. Nor is 
Lady Monier Williams behindhand in the noble work 
of her husband. She takes an active interest in the 
movement and often works hard for its success. Her 
kindness for the Indians often takes a practical form. 
The first time I went to Sir Monier Williams, he said 
“You are my Abhydgata" le., guest in the oriental 
sense of the word. No doubt, in Europe, a guest 
is a honoured being in the house of his host, but in 
the East he is a sacred being as long as he is under 
the roof of the latter. Sir Monier Williams is a 
Sanskrit scholar, and he knew our feelings on the 
subject, so he and his lady treated me accordingly 
all the time I was in Oxford. 

I visited the various Colleges at Oxford, which year 
after year let loose the mighty intellectual forces that 
have placed Englan in the vanguard of modern 
civilisation. I saw the Christ Church, with its Dioce- 
san Cathedral and the Shrine of St. Frideswood, 
■where Pitt and Gladstone knelt and prayed in their 
boyhood. I saw the Oriel, the Balliol, the Queen’s, 
and the glorious pile of the Magdalen College with 
its tower, its picturesque cloisters, and its shady walks, 
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trodden in by-gone days by Wolsey, Addison, and 
John Hampden. I saw also numerous other colleges^ 
with their kitchens where food is cooked in a scienti- 
fic way for the large number of students. I went 
to the Examination Hall, beautifully inlaid with 
marble of various colours brought from the countries 
and islands in South Europe. Nor did I neglect the 
Bodleian and Radcliffe Libraries, with their incalcul- 
able stores of books, nor the University Museum 
and Observator}* with their valuable collections. The 
objects to be seen in this ancient city are too numer- 
ous to relate here. 

At Oxford I saw Broughton — Broughton Sheridan 
Hunter, the eldest son of Sir William Hunter. Brough- 
ton and I were very good friends when he was a 
child of six or seven }-ears’ age. Since !• set m\' foot 
in England I had been asking every body about him. 
Some one informed me that he was in German}', and 
1 was thinking of going there to see him. All of a 
sudden I heard from Lady Monier \^hlliams that he 
was at Oxford. .So one evening I went to see him, 
and in order to take him by surprise I did not send 
up my name. And it zans a surprise for him to see 
an oriental with his dark face, turban, and loose dress, 
suddenly enter his room instead of some European 
friend belonging to the University. He stammered 
out something about my having made a mistake, and 
he was more confused when I positivel}’- assured him 
that I made no such thing. Meanwhile, pretty little 
Mrs. Broughton, v'ho sat by and watched the whole 
scene, enjoyed the fun in the naughtiest way imagin- 
able. Had not that mischievous twinkle in her eye 
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been one of the swocLe.st things one can lay his eyes 
upon, I would have ai once taken pity on Broughton 
and explained the whole matter there and then. The 
end however soon, came, and Broughton was so o-Jad 
and Mrs. Broughton Hunter was so glad and every- 
one was so glad to see me. Since that day we passed 
many happy eve lings together during my stay at 
Oxford. 

The hotel at Oxford where 1 put up was entirely 
managed by a young woman. It was a large old first- 
class establishment with ancient associations. Not 
only at Oxford but in all places where I went, 
I found women doing the most responsible work in 
hotels, shops, public-houses, post-offices, manufac- 
tories, everywhere. My countrymen will hardly 
credit the amount of work they have to do. At 
Glasgow I saw a girl -clerk in one of the large hotels, 
who had to work from nine in the morning till one 
o clock the next morning. In the various restaurants 
of London, the girb’ work from 7-30 in the morning 
till 12 in the night. And such hard work too they 
have to perform ! Accustomed as we are to see 
women relieved of as much heavy work as possible, 
and perhaps our sympathies being more easily a- 
wakened by the prett aess, neat tidy habits, and 
sweet tradesman-like n.anners of girls found in 
such establishment , we could not but feel for the hard 
work they had to do. Of course necessity has no 
laAv, but we could In-a-dly believe in the selfish necessity 

the above appeared in the Indian 
JVafion I have received the sorrowful news of Broughton’s 
timely death. In him, I imve lost a brother. 

20 


un- 
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of remaining bachelors, for men who had means to 
support a family. In this the women have some- 
thing to blame for. Men love a little liberty, but the 
women of that country will not allow it. Are the 
women in this country more dependent on the 
whims of their husbands than the men in that coun- 
try on the caprices of their wives ? I will not hazard 
an answer. The high standard of living, the difficulty 
of supporting a family, the large number of men 
who lead a bachelors’s life, and the excess of female 
over male population are the causes why so many 
women go unmarried. If the standard of civilisation 
were higher in this country, and if colour and race- 
prejudice in the European in India were less rancorous, 
I would have recommended European wives to men 
who sell their ancestral lands to raise money to pay 
for a wife. When Brahmans have taken to selling 
boots, spirits, tinned beef and ham, Indian caste- 
rules are not worth a moment’s consideration. Any 
how intermarriage between the two races is out of 
question now. For who can seriously think of 
mating civilised Europeans with veritable savages 
who, like the barbarous Mishmis of the Eastern 
Himalayas, haggle and higgle for the price to be paid 
for their little boys and girls ? I would as soon ask 
a European barber at Calcutta to hug in friendship 
his swarthy brother who goes about the streets with 
the little bundle containing his apparatus under his 
arm. The Rajput who killed his new-born daughter 
had firmness and principle in him. But he has 
none who pays or takes the price of a child. Call 
it dowry, or explain it away any way you like, both 
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you and I know what it means. One thing I very 
carefully observed in England is the honesty of these 
shop-girls. All day long pennies are pouring into 
their hands, but pilfering is practically unknown. Not 
only girls, but boys and shop-assistants are generally 
very honest. Put them in charge of independent 
establishments or send them as agents to distant 
countries, among the hills of Assam or to the diamond 
fields of South Africa, they will always do their work 
with the greatest honesty. This is why British trade 
flourishes, and this was how the East India Company 
acquired the Empire of India. 

A few pages back, I hoped that the age of cruel 
treacheries, brutal massacres, and wholesale extermina- 
tion or helotisation of nations had passed away from 
this world. Not so, if newspaper reports are true 
about what is going on in the far West, in Brazil. 
There, it is said, the Christians, the civilised Euro- 
peans, are exterminating the poor Indians with 
strychnine and mercury in order to take possession 
of their lands. Our friends, the Christian Spaniards, 
poison their drinking wells, their granaries, and their 
preserved meat, and when they go back to see the 
results of their operations they behold with satisfac- 
tion men, women and children, by hundreds and 
thousands, stiff and cold after their violent convulsions. 
Good God ! how the whole European world is silent 
about his horrible affair ! Has the fountain-head of 
their tears run dry after crying so much over Muham- 
madan misdeeds in Bulgaria ? Or is it that both re- 
ligion and science still authorise the extermination of 
those Indian vermin in Brazil ? I am very much sur 
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prised indeed that England should remain so silent 
o\^ 3 r this cruel work. If England would only trust 
us she could go on doing her knightly mission in 
defiance of the whole world. They seem to feel in- 
dignant only when a non-European does anything 
wrong. Two benevolent gentlemen lately witnessed 
in Haidarabad a barbarous sacrifice of goats and 
buffaloes offered by some low castes to the Goddess 
of Smallpox, and so in great indignation they at once 
wrote — “ And these (low castes) are the brethren of 
tlie men whom a slight veneer of English education 
presumptuousl}' leads to National Congresses and 
demands for Native Parliaments.” These two gentle- 
tnen are ver}- merciful, and the two hundred and 
fifty millions of the Indian people, including Brah- 
mans and Riijputs, Sikhs and Jainas, Shaikhs and 
Sayyids, are all cannibals. There is humour in the 
two gentlemen. If the money which Christian mis- 
sions annualh' spend in this country is placed at our 
disposal, we can use it more profitably for the world 
at large in preaching, b)- precept and example, the 
Christian charit}' that is inherent in us, among the- 
i^ations of Europe. 

In November iH86, my friend Mr. Thomas Wardle, 
invited me to his house at Leek in Staffordshire. 
The members of the Nicholson Institute at that 
place requested me to deliver a lecture on India. I did 
not know how to deliver a lecture, but I said some- 
thing about the interests of England and India being 
identical. I suggested that the English people should 
pay some attention to teaching us how to earn more 
money than we do now. For shall we not return a 
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portion of this money to England to buy her manu- 
factures ? England can take from India many raw- 
materials which she now takes from foreign countries. 
Why does she buy ;^42opoo worth of opium from 
Tyrkey ? What are the vegetable dyeing extracts of 
which she annually receives ^^348, 000 worth from 
foreign countries ? The fact is there is no one to 
look after the commercial interests of India either in 
Great Britain or in foreign countries, while even little 
Belgium has her consuls all over the world. I asked 
Englishmen to aid us in teaching our countrymen to 
'look a little way beyond their village precincts and 
their mango topes^ and to carry their mind a little 
liigher than petty squabbles about castes and al- 
manacks. Then, England can teach us how to con- 
vert into gold the numerous raw materials which 
■now rot in the jungles, but which modern science 
has now brought within the reach ot utilisation. 
Again, England can teach us to manufacture many little 
things which she now J^cts from foreign countries. 
Can we not make for her the lace which she now 
annually buys from Holland, Belgium, and France, 
to the value of more than one million sterling 
pounds ? As I stepped down the platform, a pretty 
little girl came up to me and spoke Hindustani. 
The words flowed so sv eet from her lips that I was 
delighted to hear the jaiiguage after such a long time 
and in such an out-of-the-way place. She was the 
daughter of Mr. Longley, Secretary to the Great 
Eastern Hotel at Calcutta. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LAST DAYS IIS' ENGLAND. 

I spent the last days of my stay in England seeing 
the various sights of London and the neighbourhood. 
Twice I went to Parliament and heard the debates 
then going on on the everlasting Irish question. The 
solemn feeling which the name of Parliament inspires 
in one at a distance was not heightened in m}' mind 
as I sat listening in the Visitors’ Gallery. I could 
hardly realise in my mind the fact that the words 
that fell there decided the destinj- of nations. It 
looked so like a debating club of old boys ! Nor are 
the Houses of Parliament as a building very impres- 
sive. They looked like a vast shed, built in a Gothic 
style, with numerous courts, apartments, and dark 
corridors. The edifice is new having been con- 
structed between the years 1840-57, upon the site of 
the old Palace of Westminster and of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. The most notable feature outside is the 
Clock Tourer, 320 feet high, with a large clock which 
is considered one of the best in the world, having 
never varied in its life more than four seconds in a 
day. It is would up twice a week, and it takes five 
hours to wind up the striking part. A large bell 
strikes the hours, which is known by the name of 
Beni' “ Great Tom of Westminster" formerly 
did that duty ; it was removed in 1699 to the 
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Cathedral of St. Paul by permission of William III- 
Great Tom once made a funny mistake in the reign 
of William and Mary. One midnight it struck 
thirteen instead of twelve. This irregularity on its 
part owed its detection mainh* to the vigilance of a 
sentinel at the Royal Palace at Windsor several miles 
off. He fell asleep whilst on duty upon a terrace at 
Windsor Castle, and was tried and condemned by a 
court martial. He pleaded not guilty on the plea that 
Great Tom of Westminster struck thirteen at midnight. 
He was however disbelieved by his judges, but every- 
thing became clear as noonda}'’ when several other per- 
sons came forward and swore that he spoke the truth. 
He was pardoned. The Houses of Parliament are en- 
tered through the Palace Yard and Westminster Hall 
up a broad flight of steps into St. Stephen’s Hall, 
where the statues of Hampden, Selden, Fox, Chatham, 
Clarendon, Grattan, Falkland, Walpole, and Mans- 
field are arranged on either side. Thence the visitor 
goes to the Octagonal Hall, the right hand passage 
from which leads to the House of Lords and the left 
to the House of Commons. The House of Lords, 
97 feet long, 45 feet high, and 45 feet wide, is well 
decorated with gilding and colour, wrought metal, 
carved work, frescoes, and arms of the sovereigns 
and chancellors of Englard. On one end of the cham- 
ber is the Throne, with t vo seats on either side on a 
less elevated dais, one for the Prince of Wales and 
the other for any distinguished personage next in 
honour. Before the , Throne is the W oolsack, on 
which sits the Lord Chancellor. The Peers sit on 
seats ranged on either side of the chamber or on cross 
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benches. There is practically nothing to speak of 
about the House of Commons. It is a large Hall, 70 
feet long, 45 feet high, and 45 feel wide, surrounded 
by galleries on all sides below and above. The 
Speaker’s chair is on the further end in the same place 
occupied by the Throne in the House of Lords. 
Members sit in the galleries below, while over them 
are the galleries for visitors, reporters, and the public. 
Since the dynamite explosion of 885, strangers are 
not allowed to see the House, unless introduced into 
the Lords by a written order from a Peer and into 
the Commons by that from a Member. 

Near the Parliament Houses is the celebrated 
Westminster Abbey, where the sovereigns of England 
are crowned and where rest the ashes of the greatest 
men in the annals of England. It stands upon the 
site of a temple dedicated to Apollo. Its conversion 
to a Christian Church is attributed by some to king 
Lucius (A.D. 184) and by others to king Sebert (A.D 
610 Or 616). Commanded by St. Peter in a dream, 
Edward the Confessor rebuilt the sacred edifice in the 
shape of a cross and plentifully endowed it with 
precious relics. He gave to it “ [>art of the place 
and manger where Christ was born, and also of the 
frankincens offered to him by the Eastern Magi ; of 
the table, ol the Lord ; of the bread which he blessed 
of the .seat where he was presented in the Temple , 
of the Wilderness where he fasted ; of the gaol where 
he was imprisoned ; of his undivided garment ; of 
the sponge, lance, and scourge, with which he was 
tortured ; of the sepulchre, and doth that bound his 
head ; and of the mountains of Golgotha and Calvary ; 
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great part of the Holy Cross inclosed in a certain one 
particularly beautified, and distinguished with many 
other pieces of the same, and great part of one of the 
nails belonging to it ; and likewise the cross that 
floated against wind and wave over sea from Nor- 
mandy, hither with that King. Many pieces of the 
vestments of the Virgin Mary ; of the linen which 
she wore ; of the window in which the angel stood 
vflien he saluted her ; of her milk ; of her hair ; of 
her shoes, and of her bed ; also of the girdle which 
she worked with her own hands, alwa3's wore, and 
dropped to St. Thomas, the apostle, at her assump- 
tion ; of the hairs of St. Peter’s beard, and part of 
his cross.” lidward the Confessor was buried here, 
but the present building is not the one built by him. 
It was constructed during the reign of Edward I. and II. 
and considerable additions were made to it from time 
to time by subsequent sovereigns and abbots. For 
instance, the Jerusalem Chamber was built by Abbot 
Litlington in the reign of Edward III. In it died 
Henry IV., whose last moments have been so touch- 
ingly described by .Shakespeare — 

K]no Henry. — Dotli any name particular belong 

Unto the lodging where I first did swoon 

Warwick. — ‘Tis called Jerusalem, my noble Lord. 

King Henry. — Laud be to God ! Even there my life 
must end. 

It hath been prophesied o me many years, 

I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land : — 

But bear me to that chamber ; there I’ll lie ; 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

Westminster Abbey passed through many vicissi- 
tudes during its life of twelve hundred years. In its 
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early days kings, nobles, and pious votaries vied with 
each other to endow it with lands and perquisites, 
and to embellish the sacred edifice with capitals, 
mouldings, statues, and all sorts of sculptured decora- 
tions, the beauty of which was enhanced by a skilful 
inlay of precious stones, by embossed gold and by 
fretwork of silver. Master-painters executed the 
frescoes, experts painted on the glass-windows scenes 
of biblical life, and the walls were covered with rich 
tapestry, wrought by soft snowy hands that were 
plighted long ago to bold warriors who fought and 
died far away in Palestine. Solemn monks performed 
the various rites, incense burnt in the censers filling 
the whole place with a sweet perfume, and all knelt 
there and prayed, all believed, all reverentially spoke 
in hushed voices, all were ready to lay down their 
lives for the sake of the Father, Mother, the Son, and 
the Saints, and all were as ready to take j/wr life if you 
differed from them in the most trifling article of faith. 
Ah, those days ! when devils were as plentiful and 
fond of mixing with human affairs, as the means 
possessed by man to thwart their evil machinations, 
and to ruthlessly cast them out of human society. 
For did not the very sight of the Confessor’s coffin, 
when carried in 1269 to Westminster Abbey on the 
shoulders of Henry the Third and his bi other 
Richard, King of the Romans, at once dispossess an 
Irishman and an Knglishman of the devils that weie 
in them ? What a great fascination past days have 
on the human mind, and how we clothe the world 
of that time with a soft dim light, quietly sleeping on 
the everlasting spring, among fragrant flowers of varie- 
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gated hues, sloping hills, green forests with overhang- 
inc>- bouehs laden with fruit, musical rills, and whis- 
pering zeph}-rs, where human life, bereft of all its 
struggles and turmoils that zvc know of, sweetly glided 
oi^ to eternity in company with dancing fairies and 
sporting sylvan spirits ! We are all poets and pro- 
phets by nature, only a fanatical poet makes a suc- 
cessful prophet. However reverentiall>' we may 
recall to our mind the da>-s that are gone, it is neces- 
sary that a disenchantment .should take place, and 
that in wishing to be child again we should not 
forget that there were big bo)-s to beat us, and 
mysterious apprehensions to torture us, and that there 
e.Kisted such things as marbles and sweets, the want 
of which caused us a world of unhappiness. But 
yet, what , would we not give if knowledge and reason 
would but confirm the various creations of imagina- 
tion, past and present, and satisfy the deep yearnings 
of our heart for gods and goddesses, genii and fairies, 
Rosicrucians and Mahatmas, and all sorts of subtle 
beings with powers greater than our own ? Or, at least, 
let the whole working of the Universe be made clear 
to man and brought within the reach of his com- 
prehension. Revelation after revelation has been 
vouchsafed to the world, I at yet after all that deadly 
war they waged against each other from time im- 
memorial the answers to the questions — Whence ? 
H^hither ? and Why ? — are as far from solution as ever. 

In a later age, Westminster Abbey saw things totally 
dissimilar to those described above. Abuses in the 
Christian Church were indeed ripening the reforma- 
tion, when holy men like Peachum and Lockit quar 
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relied with each other and carved on the very walls 
of the sacred place gross caricatures, like those repre- 
senting a monk being carried off by the Evil One, a 
woman wringing her hands in despair, and an assistant 
sprite laughing for joy. Then came Henry the Eighth, 
with his spendthrift courtiers and hungry sycophants, 
to plunder all the ecclesiastical valuables, to wrench 
off the head of massive silver from the monument 
of Henry V. and to send to the melting pot the metal 
chasings of the shrine and the lead of the loof 
Eut it received its crowning humiliation from the hands 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides, who turned it into a bar-rack, 
mutilated the statues, stripped it of its ornaments, 
pawned the organ pipes, and enjoyed the proceeds in 
a carousal over the ashes of Edward the Confessor. 
Westminster Abbey is such a confused heap of monu- 
ments and chapels that it is impossible to put an 
account of it, in an intelligible form’ within the shoit 
space I have at my command. It contains not only 
the tombs and monuments of kings, queens, and great 
men, but also of many obscure personages. This 
made Goldsmith to put into the mouth of his Chinese 
Philosopher the question — “ That I take to be the tomb 
of some very great man. By the peculiar excellence 

of the workmanship and the magnificence of the 
design, this must be a trophy raised to the memoiy 
of some king who has saved his country from ruin, or 
lawgiver who has reduced his fellow citizens from 
anarchy into just subjection.” But his surprise knew 
no bounds when he was informed that no such great 
deeds were necessary to get a final resting place 
within the precincts of the Abbey. The section 
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whe/ire the bones of great men are interred or their 
mernnorials kept is called the “ Poet’s Corner.” Here 
coudd be seen the graves, medallions, busts, tablets 
or monuments consecrated to the memories of men 
well known even in India, such as Ben Jonson,. 
Samuel Butler, John Milton, Thomas Gray, Matthew 
Prior, &c., See. In the Chapel dedicated to Edward 
the Confessor are kept the two Coronation Chairs 
stil used by the sovereigns of Great Britain for that 
puipose. One ,of them contains the famous Stone of 
Seine, a piece of greyish red sandstone, on which 
th( Scottish kings were crowned, and which Edward I. 
br.ught away to England. The Scots had very 
grat reverence for this piece of stone, and believed 
tht wherever it was carried the supreme power would 
govith it. Addison has saved me and all future 
daiblers in ink the trouble of making any serious 
rdections over the ashes that lie in Westminster 
A)bey. “ When I see kings,” wrote he in the Specta- 
tor “ lying b}' those who deposed them ; when I 
censider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy 
iren that divided the world with their contests and 
dsputes, I reflect with sorrow and disappointment 
cn the little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankind.” To which may be added the terse saying 
of a great poet of the Eas — 

Bas iidmwar harder dd n kardah and ; 

Kaa hastesh ha-ruc rsannn ck nishdn namdnd. 

O dn pir Idshd rd kih sipardand ser khdk ; 

Klidkash chundn bakhnrd kazo istk1md7i namdnd. 

“Many famous men have been buried, but not 
single sign of them remams upon the earth. That old 
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man’s corpse which was put under the earth, has been 
so eaten by the soil that not a single bone remains.” 

I went to see the Tower of London, with winch 
the history of England is so intimately connected. 
It was built by William the Conqueror in 107.8, and 
to the original building subsequent sovereigns made 
many important additions. Royalty sometimes usgd 
the Tower as a place of refuge, as was done by 
Richard the Second during the insurrection of 
Tyler. The different sections of the Tower ^re 
known as the White Tower, the Middle Tower, tjhe 
Ryward T(jwer, the Traitors Gate on St. Thoma^^s- 
Tower, the Beaucliamp Tower, the Devereux Towq;;r, 
&c. It was in the White Tower that Richard 1 ]!, 
abdicated the throne in favour of his cousin, Heniij-y 
of Bolingbroke. A very interesting collection ,of 
arms and armoury of different ages has been pug- 
served in the Tower, which among other things i'p- 
clude a chain armour used in the Battle of Hastingps, 
and the arms and accoutrements of the time of Agiui- 
court and the War.s of the Roses,’ In the Towt^c 
are also kept .the Regalia or the Crown Jewess 
of England, with the famous Kohinur among themi;. 
But the Tower of London is interesting to th^ 
general public for the large number of nbble head:^ 
that were cut off here by order of the formeiy 
monarchs of England, and on account of the histoj 
rical personages that were imprisoned here frony 
time to time. It was here that Balliol, Bruces; 
Wallace, and John, King of France, were kept int 
confinement by Edward III. A place is shewn iug 
the Tower as the “Site of the ancient Scaffold,’\ 
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where Queen Anne Boleyn and many others were 
beheaded. The Executioners were most busy in the 
time of Henry VIII. For an account of these 
executions, I must refer my readers to the history of 
England. The last man that was beheaded in the 
Tower was Simon, Lord Lovat, in 1747, for his share 
in the rebellion on behalf of Prince Charles Edward. 

I went up the Monument erected to commemorate 
the Great Fire in London in 1666. It is 202 feet 
high. The top is reached by a winding staircase 
inside, consisting of 345 steps. That awful fire de- 
stroyed 460 streets and 13,200 houses. I also went 
to see St. Paul’s Cathedral, where one day they 
invited us to be present at a service. Of course I 
saw the Zoological Gardens. Among other places 
to which I went I may mention the Bank of England, 
the National Gallery, the Hampton Court, and the 
Exchange. I also visited some of the hospitals, 
specially St. Bartholomew’s, some of the ceme- 
teries, notably that at Kensal Green where our 
renowned countryman, Dwarka Nath Tagore, is 
buried, some of the Clubs, like the Atheiiieum, and 
some of the co-operative stores, like the Army and 
Navy. Often I rambled among the fields in the 
neighbourhood of London near Chiswick and other 
places the names of \V ich I forget, and in the Parks 
at Battersea, Finsbury Regent’s, Greenwich; Rich- 
mond, &c. How delightful it was to have a rowing on 
the Thames at Richmond ! A visitor in London 
should not forget to go to Madame Tzissaud’s, 
where a large collection of life-size wax figures of 
kings, notable persons, celebrated thieves and mur- 
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derers are kept for show. These figures are instinct 
with life and expression, and in some the eyes are 
so contrived to move as to make one mistake them 
for living beings. A section of the establishment is 
called the Chamber of Horrors, where figures of 
noted criminals and relics of historical as well as 
private atrocities are carefully preserved. Among 
these may be seen the image of Charles Peace, tl^e 
notorious murderer and burglar, who apart from the 
ordinary disguises assumed by criminals of his class, 
possessed the wonderful power of so contorting his 
face in different wa3's as to appear on each occasion 
altogether a different man even to his most intimate 
acquaintances. He made a mistake b)- taking his 
birth in England. Such a wonderful power could 
easily raise him to the rank of godhead in this 
country. There are also in this Chamber of I-Iorrors 
heads and likenesses of Marat, Robespierre, and other 
notorieties of the French Revolution. The orisfinal 
knife and lunette, which decapitated 21,000 persons 
during the French Revolution, amongst whom were 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, are shewn here. 
I went to see the Albert Hall and the Crystal Palace. 
Like the Thames Tunnel, the Cr^^stal Palace has a 
traditionary hold on the minds of m}" countrymen, 
as one of the wonders of England. Its fame no 
doubt is largely due to its name. But there is no 
novelty now in a small tunnel under a narrow river, 
when mountains and seabeds are pierced by railways; 
or in a glass roof, when a portion of almost every 
office and hotel is imperceptibly separated from the 
sky above by this transparent material, and when by 
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its aid tropical gardens are reared amidst the inclement 
weather of northern Europe. Nevertheless Crystal 
Palace is a vast edifice with a magnificent nave and 
two aisles and transepts. I*t is said that it cost a 
mijlion and a half sterling pounds. It is now used 
as a place of amusement where large numbers of 
people go, specially on Thursdays, when they have 
splendid fire-works to entertain the visitors. 

We were invited by many of the Literary Socie- 
ties in London. The vast establishment of the Times' 
Office also threw its doors open to us. Most of 
my countrymen have read an account of this wonder- 
ful establishment, and I need not therefore give a 
description of it here. Visitors in England should 
not fail to see the British Museum, the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and the Botanical Gardens at Kew, 
The British Museum is well-worthy of the great nation 
to which it belongs. It had its origin with a private 
man, named Sir Robert Cotton, who formed a large 
collection of manuscripts and state papers. His son 
further augmented the collection, and his grandson 
presented it to the nation in the year 1700. The 
building where this collection was first kept was 
burnt by fire in 1731, which event led the Government 
of the time to consider the scheme to provide a suit- 
able repository for sue collections. An Act was 
passed in 1753, which gave the national sanction to 
the foundation of the British Museum. Perhaps 
nowhere in the world is the earl)^ history of man so 
vividly represented as in this institution. It would 
take a life-time to study the various objects that are 
so carfully preserved in this great repository of hu- 
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man knowledge. To an old and ancient race like 
ourselves the departments of antiquities must be the 
most interesting. So often and often did I linger 
among the Assyrian and Egyptian galleries, curiously 
looking at tcrracota tablets with inscriptions in the 
wedge or cuneiform characters, which served as deeds 
and documents 2500 years ago. Here was a petition 
to the king of Assyria from poor Nabu-balat-su-ikbi, 
denying the charge of treason brought against him ; 
there a tablet recorded the sale of a slave, named 
Arbail-sarrat, about 648 B.C. Another tablet shewed 
the sale of a female slave, Hambusu, and her daugh- 
ter, to Luku for one maim and eight shekels of silver. 
This transaction took place about the year 659 B.C. 
There was also a letter from Sennacherib, whilst still 
crown prince, to his father concerning the affairs of 
the kingdom. In that age, men cheated their bro- 
thers’ widows as they do now, for I found among 
these tablets one with a detailed account of a law-suit 
brought by Bumanitu against her brother-in-law. 
These tablets record various other transactions in or- 
dinary household affairs. Houses were let, gardens 
sold, agreements made about the dowries of Baby- 
lonian ladies, and similar transactions are all record- 
ed there. The Egyptian collections are still more 
ancient, the earliest relics being at least 3800 years 
old. There is a very fine collection of hieroglyphic, 
demotic, and the comparatively modern hieratic 
paphyri. Among the last may be seen treatises on 
medicine, geometry, arithmetic and other sciences. 
The collection of mummies is a spendid one. One 
I noticed was that of Tochenemum, daughter of 
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Petchonsu, door-keeper of the temple of Amen-Ra, 
who lived at least looo years before Christ. The anti- 
quities of Greece and Rome are also well represented. 
The Asiatic collection is however not so good. It is 
said that if the racks in the library of the British 
Museum were spread out in one single line they would 
cover a space forty miles long. But what struck me 
most was the interest which people took in the objects 
displayed there. Acquirement of knowledge is a 
pleasure to them, and the most advanced among 
them feel the gieatest satisfaction by practising the 
virtue of placing within the reach of the nation the 
means of acquiring knowledge. The collectipns at the 
British Museum mostly consist of objects contributed 
by private individuals. Our virtues have a different 
tendency. Men and gods so act and react upon 
each other that it is time for our gods to make a 
modification in their tastes. In this age of self-help 
they must get rid of their penurious and exacting 
habits. However we may sympathise with them for 
the etherial nature of their constitution, we cannot 
really expend money to provide them Avith bodies of 
gold or silver, even of claj^ Nor should they depend 
upon us for shelter, food, wearing apparel, and orna- 
ments for personal ad rnment. For the money they 
absorb is required fo schools, museums, scientific 
■institutions, and other means of throwing light into 
the mind of these benighted people. If they in mercy 
allowed us, their humble servants, to recast our nation- 
al budget, we in gratitude would twist and tuim the 
meanings of Sanskrit verses and give them such a 
-scientific status^ as would make them secure for a 
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long time to come against all arguments of mission- 
aries, theists, agnostics, and atheists. 

The Museums in Europe, where ethnographical 
specimens from all parts of the world have been 
collected, bring to the mind of an Indian a feeling of 
humiliation and sorrow. There he finds himself 
ranked among barbarous tribes with their cannibalism, 
human sacrifice, tattooing, and all sorts of cruel and 
curious customs that denote a savage life. The races 
of Europe, who have long discarded these practices, 
now look upon such acts with horror. It is a pity 
that, while we here are trying our best to revive old 
Hinduism, as existed say a hundred years ago — with 
of course human-sacrifice, y^^//c?;7-cannibalism, burn- 
incr of widows, and all kinds of pious rites and 
ceremonies, — the people of Europe should look upon 
such modes of securing earthly and heavenly bliss 
with disfavour. It seems these Europeans are deaf 
to all sound argument, and will not listen to the 
profound esoteric explanations we tender for these 
practical outpourings of our religious fervour. We 
therefore cannot do better than, armed with all 
our unintelligible sacred books, take our stand on 
the loft)^ platform which a handful of European 
savants have built for us, look down with scorn 
on the wilful obstinacy of the European people, 
and patriotically despise their railways, telegraphs, 
their sciences, and all their teachings. For have we 
not all these things written thousands of years ago 
in the books here under our arm ? And many things 
besides, which our wisdom will show to us as soon 
as the}" are rediscovered or reinvented in Europe or 
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America ? We have of late made an important addi- 
tion to our already overflowing national glory by 
satisfactorily establishing our relationship with the 
priests of ancient Mexico, who artistically carved out 
with their sacrificial knives, and reverentially laid be- 
fore the altar, the bleeding throbbing hearts of the most 
beautiful youths who, but a day before, were dallying 
with the sweetest maidens of the empire, but whose 
bodies now lay below, still quivering with life, to be 
shortly dressed, cooked, and eaten by the pious wor- 
shippers. Such acts were no doubt the most beauti- 
ful points of ancient religions : my countrymen are 
enamoured of them, and they are mad after reviv- 
ing them in an esoteric shape. But, alas ! we live in 
a vicious age. There is no toleration now-a-days. 
Who say the British tolerate the free exercise of 
our religion ? Will they tolerate the brave Aghori 
to feed on putrid human flesh ? — the Aghori whose 
all acts are sanctified, for in the very depth of 
his devotion he has buried all sense of sweet and 
sour, joy and sorrow, good and bad. Or will they 
allow us to moisten the parched tongue of our god- 
dess with the blood of a tender youth free from all 
blemishes ? Or, will they allow us to burn our 
widowed sisters to give a happy release to their souls 
longing for an immedk te flight to heaven ? Have 
they not trampled with a strong foot on the religious 
observances of our friends, the Thugs ^ the anointed 
of the gods, to carry out principles so ably genera- 
lised by Malthus, and as heavenly emissaries protect- 
ed and cherished by kings and nobles ? Did they 
not prohibit on pain of death or transportation for life 
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the sacred rite of Merid practised from time imme- 
morial by our neighbours the Kandhs ? O, they are 
now thinking of doing something to free our widows 
from an ascetic life to which we force them for their 
eternal good ! Verily, this land has become the 
land of infidels — a regular Ddr-ul-harb, to borrow 
with many grateful acknowledgments an appropriate 
term from our friends the Musalmans — and not fit 
for a good Hindu to live in. When they discouraged 
human sacrifice, they denuded the tree of Hinduism 
of its leaves, and as a result brought famines to the 
country as the peasantry in the Central Provinces 
will assure you, for there was no poverty, no famine 
before the English came to India [ Vide History, 
especially the writings of Muhammadan historians as 
embodied in the eight volumes published under the 
authority of Sir Henry Elliot]. When they abolish- 
ed the Sati they lopped off its branches. But the 
greatest act of tyranny the English committed 
against our religion has yet to be told : when they 
made the waterworks of Calcutta, they laid their 
inexorable axe at the root and felled the tree of Hindu- 
ism ! We did all we could to stop their sacrilegious 
proceedings. We nationlised each question as it 
came up. We held meetings and passed resolutions 
against thd abolition of Sciti, the establishment of 
schools, and the introduction of waterworks. 
But for the few renegades, like Ram Mohan Roy, 
Mahendra Lai Sarkar, Malabari, and those men of 
Bombay who make cotton mills, our name would 
have remained as pure as ever, for nobody could then 
blame us if there was no Sati to-day, if there were 
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English schools and colleges in India, and if carcases 
of animals did not rot in our streets as, it is said, they 
do in Constantinople. 

To speak seriously, it is time for us to realise our 
true position among the nations of the world, and 
not to revel in imagination and labour under hallucina- 
tions, It matters little now what we were many 
thousands years ago, even if we were all that was 
good and all that was great. It matters little now 
whether t\\e' Mahaniniba of our books was the same 
as the Cinchona officinalis of to-day, whether Kuru- 
barsha was the present Russi3, and whether Egypt 
and Mexico were colonised from India. It matters 
much to be able to see what we are to-day, for by 
that the world will judge us, not by that which we 
were. An antiquarian or a scholar may take a res- 
pectful interest in us, but every man and woman in 
Europe are not antiquarians or Sankrit scholars. The 
truth is that the songs, which a nomadic race sang in 
the plains of the Panjdb many thousands of years 
ago, have not struck the world dumb or paralysed 
its mind with amazement. The world at a dis- 
tance cannot make a distinction between a Kandh 
and a Brahman, between a Jaina and a Muhammadan. 
It avails nothing if the Jaina condemns animal- 
sacrifice or the Muham ladan disavows Sati. There 
we are, all in a lump, tc be judged by the most strik- 
ing acts committed in our country. Our ancient 
civilisation is now out of date, and could only have 
been effective if Europe were to-day, what it was three 
hundred years ago. Or even I may say the distance 
between the two races was not very great fifty years 
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ago. The discoveries and inventions that took place 
during the last fifty years have brought us within the 
sphere of those religious and philosophical principles, 
which men in all ages formulate from time to time 
for application on inferior races in order to satisfy 
their conscience and reconcile the general maxims 
of morality. Human beings are led by self-interest, 
and a leader is he who puts this self-interest on an 
intelligent and practical basis. He is either a man 
of strength, a man of religion, or a man of learning. 
Nowhere will you find mercy or respect for your 
age and past achievements except from the man 
of emotion, who is led more by the instincts which 
God has planted in his bosom than by the teachings 
of conquerors, patriots, prophets, and philosophers. 
The most devout Christian can in all conscience 
tyrannise over a dark-skinned man, aye, work him 
to death, if he can only prove to his mind that he 
has got the blood of Ham in his veins. The most 
ardent votary of Reason can satisfy himself on the 
morality of carrying fire and sword to all parts of the 
world, to burn, pillage, and murder the defenceless 
for the benefit of the powerful and, as he will call 
it, to help nature in its path of progess by destruc- 
tion which brings about reconstruction. And as for 
the strong and the patriot, he goes about in quest of 
gain and glory in defiance of religion and reason. 
This is world, and it has been so as far back as man 
can remember. It behoves us, therefore, to see 
wherein we are deficient, and to try to make up that 
deficiency, if we are to gain the respect of our 
friendly rulers and the respect of the world. Other- 
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wise let us quietly submit to be classed with 
savages. 

The South Kensington Museum contains specimens 
of art. The place is full of plaster-casts of monu- 
ments, triumphal columns, architectural designs and 
statues. Among these may be mentioned Trajan s 
Column from the original in Rome. Pottery, ivory, 
bronze, gold and silver, wood and all sorts of handi- 
crafts from all parts of the world, both antique and 
modern, are represented there. Among these collec- 
tions may be seen the four Chinese Villas, which the 
Emperor of China sent as a present to the Empress 
Josephine, first wife of Napoleon. The vessel convey- 
ihg these presents was captured on the way by a 
British man-of-war. After the Treaty of Amiens in 
1802, the restitution of these presents was offered, 
but was declined. One villa represents a fine build- 
ing, with a thatched roof ornamented with rows of 
pearls, on all sides surrounded by trees with golden 
stems and emerald leaves. The effect is extremely 
pretty. An extensive collection of pictures has also 
been presented to this Museum by a gentleman 
named John Sheepshanks. A section of the Museum 
is devoted to an extensive collection of Indian ar'.- 
ware, which was the property of the East India 
Company and after\^' irds of the India office. The 
Botanical Gardens at Kew are a monument of British 
genius and perseverance. The vegetable kingdom of 
the British Empire, which includes one-sixth of the 
dry surface of the globe, is represented here. The 
Gardens contain also a Museum of Economic 
Botany. 
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It was now December. There was snow on the 
ground and the days were short. It was time for me 
to leave England. In eight months we saw things 
which no Indian remaining in his own country can 
hope to see in all his life. There is something in the 
atmosphere of England which opens the eyes and 
widens the mind. We were favoured with special 
opportunities, which can scarcely fall to the lot of 
the student or the tourist. The kindness with which 
we were everywhere received, by high and low, from 
our august sovereign the Queen Empress, down to 
the poorest peasant in the Midland, will be ever 
remembered with love and gratitude. 

On the 13th of December, I left England Jot Rot- 
terdam in Holland. 


CHAPTER VIL 

ON THE CONTINENT. 

My journey through the continent of Europe was 
a rapid one. I will not therefore be able to say 
much of the places to which I went. I am not a 
gifted traveller, like the European tourist who comes 
out to India. A hurried railway journey from Bom- 
bay to Calcutta, a day’s halt here, a day’s halt there- 
in a railway hotel or a Collector’s bungalow, and a 
tiger-hunting in the Tarai, lay open before his know- 
ing mind the mysteries of this fabled land. Pie 
comes to know everything — about the formation of 
our country down to the Azoic period, about our soil 
with the plants that grow upon it, about our moun- 
tains, forests, seas, and rivers with their Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, and all the masses of 
Invertebrata that live in them, about our air with the 
germs flying in all directions, about everything. But 
above all if you want to have reliable inforraation- 
about your religion, your manners, customs, and 
superstitions, how you live, how you eat and drink, 
what you think, and so forth, you must read that 
nice little book which e publishes immediately after 
his return home. I saj I am not a genius of that 
species, so my readers must content themselves with 
a bare outline of my rapid tour across the Continent. 

Early on the morning of the 14th December 1886, I 
found myself on the River Maas, up which the little; 
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vessel “ Princess of Wales ” steamed ^ her way to 
Rotterdam. The country on both sides the river 
was a green flat which, as every one knows, Dutch 
ingenuity has wrested from the roaring billows. Like 
a good politician, they have set the wind to neutralise 
the water. The country was full of windmills. 
Moved by the impulse given by the morning breeze, 
the vanes revolved on all sides, pumping water from 
the marshes, grinding corn or sawing wood. I have 
long wondered why wind-mills have not been used 
in India. It is such an old thing that it could not 
have escaped the notice of the early Hindus, 
There must be some insuperable difficulty in the way, 
at least insuperable in former times. Is it the great 
variation in the wind that prevails in this country, 
from a dead calm to a mighty hurricane that carries 
■everything before it ? But surely modern mechani- 
cal knowledge can devise means for equalising in all 
sorts of weather the pressure of the wind on the 
sails. I saw an American windmill set up at Cawn- 
pore, but do not know how it worked. Another 
little windmill was brought to the Bulandshahr fair 
some years ago, and the carpenter who made it was 
mightily proud of his achievement. The people look- 
ed upon it as a wonderful thing. We arrived at Rot- 
terdam at 9-30 A. M. Rotterdam is a place of great 
importance, indeed the second place in the Kingdom 
■of Holland. It is intersected by many canals which 
serve as streets. The shady walk near the river, 
called Boompjes, was built on wooden piles. The 
•earth here is too soft to afford a secure foundation ; 
so they drive down it piles of wood, and upon this 
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woody structuie they construct streets and huge 
many-storeyed buildings. The whole town of Am- 
sterdam with its thousands of houses has been built in 
this way, as also Venice in Italy. Rotterdam has its 
Botanical Gardens and Zoological Gardens. It also 
possesses a Society of Experimental Philosophy. 

From Rotterdam I went to Haarlem, another im- 
portant town in Holland. Here I was the guest of 
my friend, Mr. Van Eeden, the Director of the Colo- 
nial Museum. He took me to see the sights of 
Haarlem, among which his own Museum was a 
highly interesting one. Here he has got together, on 
behalf of his Government, a splendid collection of 
objects from the Dutch East Indies. The Dutch call 
their possessions in the East by the name of “ India.” 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and other possessions are 
“India” to them. In the Dutch Colonial Museum I 
saw things made of snake-skin. The French use it 
as an ornamental covering for boxes, and they will 
be glad to buy from us the raw article, for the supply 
is anything but abundant. So here is a hint to those 
who have made it their profession to kill snakes for 
Government reward. A variety of ornamental things 
is made from feathers of birds in Sumatra and Java. 
A bright plumage is attractive, but it attracts both the 
welcome and the uni/ elcome. Enormous quantities 
of birds’ feathers are used in Europe for the decora- 
tion of ladies’ hats, and a brisk trade goes on in it 
in South Europe. In the Phillipine Islands they 
make very fine cloth, from pine-apple fibre. Our 
pine-apple leaves are put to no use whatever, for it is 
not easy to extract fibre from them in this country. 
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We went to the Town Hall, where there is a pictur 
gallery. The good citizens of Haarlem point with 
pride to the picture representing the “ Siege o 
Haarlem.” On that occasion, men and women brave- 
ly fought against the attacking Spaniards. The in- 
stinct of resisting oppression is strong all over Europe, 
and it works with equal force both individually and 
collectively. Another thing Haarlem has to be proud 
©f. L. Coster, to whom the Dutch attribute the 
mvention of type-printing in Europe, was a native of 
Haarlem. He has his statue facing the house he 
lived in. Another monument has also been erected 
to Coster near the place where he formed his first 
notions of block-printing. Linnseus wrote his Sys- 
tema ” at Haarlem. Haarlem also possesses a Scientific 
Museum and a Botanical Library. In the last place, I 
saw a lady engaged in painting botanical illustrations. 
She was a good botanist. In Europe scientific know- 
ledge is not confined to men alone. A strong current 
of development runs through the atmosphere there, 
■which carries onwards even the most lumberinp- 

o 

oriental mind. Such a current has set in in this 
country, but there is a marked want of sensibility 
in those that are moving on. Or do they admit 
it not for 'the consolation which inferiority gets 
by refusing to believe in superiority, which envy 
receives by calumniating the envied ? Patriotism 
is no such thing : it is truth, honour, light, and 
wisdom. Patriotism in this country seems to have 
fallen into the trap which interested parties laid for 
it in order to drag it by the nose to stupid retaliation. 
Haarlem stands on the side of what was formerl}^ a 
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lake. It has been drained, and 70,000 acres of good 
arable land have been acquired for cultivation. Large 
quantities of hyacinths, tulips, and other “ Dutch 
bulbs ” are grown all around Haarlem, which are 
exported for seed to foreign countries. There was 
a mania in Europe for beautiful and rare kinds of 
tulips 250 years ago. At that time one little root is 
said to have been sold for more than Rs, 60,000. 

In the Evening, a few scientific gentlemen of 
Haarlem came to see the Brahm an from India. 
Among them was a Sanskrit scholar. The con- 
i^ersation turned upon Brdhmanical religion. I said 
hat a true Brahman belongs to no nation or no 
:reed in particular : he belongs to all. He preaches 
aniversal charity. Long ago he found out that he was 
Tierely a part of the whole. But the world was not 
arepared for what he taught. So he succumbed under 
he weight of his premature growth. Endless com- 
Dromises, extending over thousands of years, at length 
haded the light so much as was best suited for the 
yes of those that needed such a shade. But with 
he advance of knowledge an intelligent eclecticism 
s now sure to take place, which is likely to satisfy 
he religious aspirations of scientific minds all over 
he world for the time b ing. To the Sanskrit scholar 
recommended a careful perusal of the S^nkhya sys- 
em, the Yoga system, the Vaiseshika, the Uttara- 
nimansa, but above all the Bhagvata-Gita. I said 
hat in my opinion two things have hitherto pre- 
ented European scholars from forming a clear judg- 
aent on ancient Indian matters. The first is their 
•elief that the World has been created only six; 
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thousand years, and the second is their very natural 
predilection for countries mentioned in the Bible. 
They would rather say that we took Manu from 
Egypt, than Egypt got her Menes from us. They 
would have been quite ready to believe that we got 
Algebra from the Arabians if the Arabs had not said 
expressly in their books that they got the science 
from us. Within the last fifty years, we helped 
European scholars to construct the science of com- 
parative philology, but I do not see it suitably ac- 
knowledged. They would always admire more the 
Eddas and the Der Niebelungen Lied than the Pura- 
nas and the Sanskrit epics. My friends thought that 
it would be a good thing if we could send a mission 
to Europe to convert the people there to our religion. 
I said that we must put our own house right first. 
I further remarked My country is now the scene 
of a great fight. A battle is going on there between 
Spirituality and Temporality, but not for the posses- 
sion of a bit of ground as you are witnessing in 
Europe. Spirituality for long regulated all our tem- 
poral affairs, and compelled us to build our houses 
this way and not that way, to eat this food and not that 
food, to drink this beverage and not that beverage, to 
wear this cloth and not that cloth, to wear our hair 
this wa}' and not that way, to take this medicine 
and not' that medicine, to take a journey this day 
and not that day, to go to this country and not that 
country, to die here and not there, &c. Tempo- 
rality wants to set us free from this iron bondage, 
but Spirituality has at her back all the prestige of the 
status quo and all the forces of divine authority, 
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while Temporality has only the cowardly common- 
sense, and the ever-hesitating, ever-doubting science 
to aid her in her work. Yet, you many safely predict 
the result.” My friend then asked me whether on 
m}^ return home I intended to separate myself from 
those that believe in such things ; for, he said, — “You 
think like a European and not like an oriental.’’ I 
replied — “Do not think lightly of an oriental. The 
sun rises in the East, not only in a material but also 
in a moral and spiritual sense. On the easternmost 
limit of the East, Confucius, on being asked by a 
disciple to include in a single word the sum of 
human duty, said — ‘Does not Retribtifion do this ? 
Thou shalt not do unto others that which thou wilt 
not that they should do unto you.’ Five hundred 
and thirty j^ears later, another great oriental said the 
very same thing on the westernmost limit of the 
East. In the middle, I mean in India, not only did 
our sages give expression to similar sentiments long- 
before the birth of Confucius and Jesus Christ, but 
they also asked us to consider this golden maxim 
binding on us not onl}- in our dealings with brother- 
men, but also in our dealings with all things that have 
life, that feel pain and the pangs of death, and that 
love to live. But to answer your question, — I do not 
think, I will separate myself from my people. Have 
you seen a centipede ? It has many feet. Com- 

pare my country to a centipede, and me to one of its 
feet. If I separate mys If from the body, I am dead 
and inert. Attached 1 j the body, I help in its on- 
ward course. A number of such feet have got them- 
selves loose from the cumbersome body, but they 
22 
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are of no more value to move it onwards than the 
stray wheel of a locomotive engine to drag the 

train.” 

Next day Mr. Van Eeden took me to Amsterdam. 
We first went to Dr. Westermann, a gentleman of 
8o years, one of the greatest naturalists in the world. 
The doctor received me very kindly, and asked me 
many questions about the progress of knowledge in 
British India. Dr. Westermann presides over the 
Zoological Gardens, which possess a fine collec- 
tion of animals, among which I saw several lions 
and lionesses with cubs. We then went to Mr. 
K. N. Swierstra, Conservator, K. Z. G. Natura Artis 
Magistra. This gentleman has a splendid collection of 
butterflies and beetles from all parts of the woild, 
I was very hospitably received by Mr, G. Jansc, the 
officer in charge of the Aquarium. The Amsterdam 
Aquarium is one of the finest in Europe. They have 
both salt water and fresh water fishes here arranged 
in two rows. Four years ago, Mr. Janse obtained a 
supply of salt water from the sea. This water is 
conserved by maintaining an endless current, on one 
part of which it is filtered and pumped up. The most 
Important sight in Amsterdam is the Eyx s Museum 
containing many pictures of gieat celebiiiy. Among 
these may be mentioned the celebrated Night-watch 
by Rembrandt, Le Confrere des Marchands de drap, 
Orphelines d’ Amsterdam, the protrait pictures of the 
City Guard and Archer’s Guild, &c. msterdam 
is the centre of an extensive canal system, by 
means of which the Dutch carry on an enormous 
trade with the rest of the world. I'he North 
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Holland Canal and the North Sea Canal connect 
Amsterdam with the German Ocean. The former 
is 130 feet, and the latter 200 to 330 feet wide. 
The city itself is intersected by numerous canals, 
practically dividing it into 95 i.slands connected 

with each other by 300 bridges. As mentioned 

before, the soil is too soft to afford a secure foundation 
for buildings, so the Dutch drove piles through 

50 or 60 feet of peat and sand and built their city 

upon them. The Palace at Amsterdam was built 
on about 14,000 piles. Secure as the foundation 
is, it is within the range of possibility for a building 
to sink under a heavy weight. The great Corn 
Magazine, with its 3,500 tons of grain, collapsed in 
1822. Amsterdam is noted for its diamond-cutting 
industry, which gives emploj^-ment to 10,000 work^ 
men, mostly Jews. The most noted establishment 
is that of Kosters, where the wheel makes 2000 
turns a minute, i. e., the wheel revolves more than 
30 times by the time you can count “one.” 

In Holland many of the higher classes talk English, 
hrench, and German. English is the commercial lan- 
guage, ]''rench the diplomatic language, and German the 
language of a powerful neighbour. “In French,” once 
said a diplomat to me, “ thoughts are expressed with 
the gieatest piecision. 1 asked him if that was not 
•a disadvantage. He stared at me, evidently astonish- 
ed at my simplicity. put the question because 
the world entertains an opinion that precise 
language is the last thing a politician will care 
for. A plain “Yes” or “No,” when the opposite 
is the fact, is an abhorrence; but an artistic render 
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ing of the same sense excites admiration, at least 
is not practically condemned. Some are specially 
gifted with a natural talent in this direction, others 
aquire it. In Europe they are scientific : excution 
of criminals is an art, so is the murder of facts. 
In partisan-journalism alone facts are permitted to 
be murdered unscientifically. The blunter the weapon, 
the thicker flow in the pennies. In savage life, the art 
I am speaking of is entirely absent; in a semi- 
barbarous society it is as a child, crude, open, and 
delighting in trivialities; but in a civillised state it 
is in its highest perfection, — grave, solemn, and proud, 
yet charming. So much for the art and its wor- 
shippers. Its acquirement, however, is rather difficult 
for a European, for he labours under a disadvantage 
at the outset. The nursery atmosphere there is 
not congenial to its growth. When mothers every 
night make their little ones kneel at the bedside 
and pray, drop by drop the simple words cut in the 
soft minds an impression which it is not easy to^ 
efface in after life. This impression is dead against 
the art. Upheld by a strong sense of manliness 
and pride, the people as a body carry it through 
life in its fullest integrity. So it happens that 
the prince, patriot, and the peasant among the two 
hundred and fifty millions in the remote continent of 
India have but one cry — “We will appeal to the 
British people!” That is the cry too of the highest 
intelligence in the country — The National Congress. 

From Amsterdam I retraced my steps westwards. 
In due time I arrived at Paris. The prettiest fai^’’ 
in the world seems to have made this beautiful 
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city her bower. As light is the smile of the sun, 
beauty is the smile of such a fairy as j:his. Her 
■smiles spread an unrivalled charm over this graceful 
city, over its well-laid parks, its wide scrupulously 
clean roads, and the symmetrical elegant palaces 
that line them on each side. Might I not fall on 
my knees, pour forth my heart to the presiding 
Spirit of Paris, and ask her for a charm to cast out 
the Malignant One we are possessed with, that would 
not permit us to make a little road connecting 
two railway stations even in the metropolis of India ? 
Or would I rather first court the favour of her maids — 
the modest one, known by the name of Self-Abnega- 
tion ; the one with sweet lips inviting all patriotic 
French to come and kiss her, called by the name of 
Unanimity ; and the lovely little fairy who laugh- 
ingly answers to the name of Good-Taste ? Oh Paris ! 
teach thou thy savage sister, Calcutta, how to make 
her toilet. Poor little savage 1 what can she do 
where in a far more touchy quarter loads of gold and 
silver usurp the place of decency ? 

On my arrival at Paris I first went to the Grand 
Hotel. In eastern countries royal magnificence be- 
longed exclusively to royalty. Not so in the West. 
The poorest of the poor there can live like a king, if 
only for a day, by simply going to the Grand Hotel 
at Paris. Nothing can exceed the magnificence of 
the first class hotels in Europe, not even the palaces 
of kings. Here is the e :planation why people prefer 
to live in hotels and boarding houses instead of 
having a place exclusively to themselves. Civilisa- 
tion secures greater benefit from co-operative action 
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than barbarism from individual effort My countr\-- 
men often wonder wh}' eveiy English family does not 
possess a house all its own. They attribute it to 
povert}'. No doubt it is through want of sufficient 
means, but it is a povert)'- which bears not the 
slightest relation to what is understood by that term 
in this countr}'. bor, a gentleman to have a house 
of his own to live in means a great deal more than 
the baie cost of erecting it. But the more palpable 
reason is that land is scarce in England, that the 
whole of it belongs only to a few individuals who 
jealously keep it, and that it is not the custom in 
that country to build, wherever one likes, a wretched 
hovel and live in it generation after generation. Be- 
sides, the idea of keeping a house in good order 
differs from what is entertained here. -It costs them 
a great deal more time and trouble. Nor ha\-e they 
the custom of ha\'ing a widowed sister or aunt to 
remain in charge when the family is absent from 
home. They do not send their roots deep down into 
the soil, but go from place to place, to London in 
summer, to Scotland, France or Germany in autumn, 
and to South Europe in winter. A house therefore 
becomes an encumbrance to a man with limited 
means ; he finds it more convenient to hire one from 
a professional house-holder than to keep one himself, 
just as we buy a piece of cloth when we require it, 
and not keep a loom at home, as they do in Assam 
and Burma. In fact an individual with a palace in 
India and Rs. 2000 a month all to himself will not 
command the same comfort as he will with Rs. 500- 
at the Grand Hotel. 
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I had letters for M. Arnould and professor Ballion, 
both scientific men of high repute. I was also in- 
troduced to M. Fremy, Membre de F Institut, Directeur 
de Museum D’Historie Naturelle. Dr. Fremy is one 
of the greatest chemists in the world. He does not 
speak English. M. Maxime Cornu, Professeur Ad- 
ministrateur au Museum D’ Histone Naturelle, and 
Membre de la Societe Nationalc D’. Agriculture, 
acted as my interpreter. Dr. Fremy received me 
very kindly. He takes special interest in fibres, 
particularly in Rhea ( Bcehme^'ia nivea, H. and A.). I 
told him what we had been doing with it in India, 
and how we had signally failed to get a suitable 
machine for the extraction of the fibre from the stalk, 
notwithstanding repeated trials and the large reward 
offered by Government. He enquired if I was 
present at any of the trials. I replied that I saw 
two, and that in one I was not only present but was 
a judge appointed by the Goverment of India. 
Dr. Fr^my then with great alacrity shewed me his 
sample collection, from the raw bark received from 
Algiers to the ultimate fibre ready for spinning. The 
clean fibre no doubt was what Rhea fibre ought to be — 
silky, glossy, unusually strong, and exceptionally 
long, although in the process of manufacture it 

was subjected to a course of chemical treatment. 

Dr. Fr6my has himself discovered the process. I 
could however elicit no satisfactory information 
about the cost of many acture. At length I fairly 

told him that if his process was only intended 

to shew what Rhea could do and nothing more, 
he need not have taken so much trouble, for 
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its capabilities were proved long ago. Dr. Fremy 
smiled and remarked that not only is his process 
suitable for commercial purposes, but that it has 
triumphantly passed through the ordeal of practical 
application, and that it is now used in the manufacture 
of the fibre so largely woven into fabrics at Lille. 
Dr. Fremy further informed me that the supply from 
Algiers is not equal to the demand, and the market 
for dried bark is open for any one to come and step 
into it. He promised to test, and to obtain a 
valuation for any sample that may be sent to him 
from India. But he said the first consignment should 
not be less than six tons of the raw bark. I also told 
him about another species of the Urticaceae, very 
similar to the Rhea, viz.^ the Maoutia Puya, Wedd, 
which grows wild in the sub- Himalayan regions of 
the Bengal Tar4i and Assam. M. Jules Poisson, 
Aide Natureliste au Museum, and Professor Bureau 
then took me round the Chemical Laboratory, where 
a large number of students of both sexes were mak- 
ing experiments, and also round the Microscopic 
School where young men and women were engaged 
in making observations. I went to other scientific 
institutions in Paris, which it would be tedious to 
describe here. 

In Paris J saw the Eden Theatre and the New 
Opera. Both very large places, and must have cost 
enormous sums of money. The New Opera is said 
to have cost upwards of two crores of rupees. I did 
not understand the plays, but I enjoyed the dance 
and liked the scenes. In the Eden Theatre a large 
number of girls danced together, as they do at the 
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Alhambra in London. These girls were bravely- 
dressed, all glittering with gold and imitation stones, 
and when lights of different hues were thrown upon 
them as they danced, the whole scene formed a reali- 
ty of fairy life, as far as it is possible for it to be real. 
Christmas pantomimes at Calcutta are good, but here 
they cannot afford to lay out so much money for 
dress and scenic decorations. Between the scenes 
I took a stroll over the building, and I met people 
who asked me for champagne. Let me thank my 
turban : I did not understand any European language 
whatever. As they tried one after the other, I 
mournfully shook my head, and replied in a language 
which I do not think was ever spoken by any nation 
in the world. But I did not quite enjoy the fun, for 
the remarks they made among themselves were 
equally Greek to me. I went to the Boulevards, but 
the trees at the time were mostly bare. Yet with 
their spacious foot-paths and brilliant rows of shops 
and cafes, they formed one of the most beautiful pro- 
menades in the world. I also went to the Champs 
Elysees, What a gay multitude thronged there ! All 
mirthful and neatly dressed, not however in rainbow 
colours or in thousand and one forms. I do not 
object to showy dress in a dark people, but the exten- 
siveness of variety made available by imported 
materials has confused taste and destroyed its native 
congruity. The multituc e there enjoy life, and know 
how to make the me st of the least enjoyment. 
Notwithstanding all the philosophy the Indians are 
credited with, Europeans know better how to make 
cares take care of themselves. I saw many of the 
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panoramas. One was a battle-field, depicted with 
such vivid reality, that even after such a long time I 
feel sick and sorrowful to call it to mind. O ! the 
wounded man lying in the ravine all alone, bleeding, 
perhaps very thirsty, with no one to give him 
a drop of water to moisten his parched throat before 
he is past all thirst and pain ! The sad face is yet 
in my mind. O mother ! come and see how lies the 
boy whom thou so lovingly didst fondle in thy breast. 

0 sister ! the brother whom thou lovest so dear 
thinks of thee in this his supreme moment, thinks of 
the day when, little child that thou wast, he plucked 
beautiful flowers from high above the tree to stop' 
thy crying. O sweetheart ! thou that nearly broke 
thy gentle heart at the name of parting, but yet 
hoped ; what hope now ? It was such a reality, that 

1 yearned to run to the figure, take his head up to 
my bosom and to weep over him, to weep over the 
brutality of man ! 

I saw the Triomphe de 1 ’ etoile, a triumphal arch 
erected to commemorate the victories of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the Colonne Vendome, which the 
great Napoleon constructed by melting down 1200 
cannon taken in battle from the different nations he 
conquered. It was taken down from its pedestal by 
the communists in 1871, but has since been replaced. 
Napoleon’s body, now lies at the Hotel des Invalides, 
where disabled soldiers are quartered. Among the 
Museums I went to the Trocadero where antique 
statues and ethnographical specimens are kept. But 
the most important place of this kind is the Louvre. 
The Museum of the Louvre is divided into different 
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sections comprising antiquities ; French sculpture ; 
drawing's ; paintings of the Italian, Flemish, and 
French schools ; Spanish paintings ; Greek, Roman, 
and Egyptian antiquities, vases, statues, &c., and 
models of shipping. The original Venus of Milo is 
kept here. The most interesting part of the Louvre 
is the picture gallery, which contains one of the most 
splendid art collections in the world. The Immacu- 
late Conception and the Beggar Boy may be named 
among the noted pictures in the Louvre. The Tuil- 
leries Gardens are near the Louvre. Here stood the 
palace where so many incidents of hrench history 
took place. The communists burnt it in 1871. I 
visited the celebrated Notre Dame, a magnificent 
cathedral built in the twelfth centur}'. It has three 
principal entrances, finely carved with subjects from 
the New Testament. There are two majestic towers 
which can be seen from a long distance, A large 
bell, called Le Bourdon, weighing 322 cwts., is only 
rung on state occasions. The choir inside contains 
beautiful paintings and carvings. The gallery is 
supported by 297 massive pillars. The glass windows 
are magnificent. The organ in the Cathedral has 
5000 pipes and is considered one of the finest in the 
world. The floor is of marble. Among other sta- 
tues, I noticed that of Charlemagne on horseback 
with Roland and Oliver on foot. Near the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame is the Palais de Justice and La 
Sainte Chapelle, built by St. Louis for the reception 
of a portion of the true Cross and the Crown of Thorns, 
purchased from the King of Jerusalem for 300,000. 
marks. The glass-windows are of beautiful colours, 
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specially one rosette which is particularly good. 
Every visitor to Paris sees the Morgue, where dead 
bodies found in the Seine or the streets are kept 
on view for identification until putrefaction sets in, 
after which their photographs are exhibited. I saw 
two bodies, found in the Seine, both of young men. 
The picture of a boy about five years old was also 
there. His. body was found in the street a few days 
ago. Nobody claimed it. Such a thing is not possible 
in this country. I saw the Palais Royal with its 
courts, galleries, and arcades, resplendent with 
jewellery shops. The Pantheon was formerly a 
Church, but is now used as a burial place for noted 
men, like the Westminster Abbey in London. Victor 
Hugo is buried here. My guide pointed out to me 
something as belonging to Voltaire, but I do not 
remember if he told me that Voltaire’s remains have 
been removed to the Pantheon. I saw many other 
places in Paris, which it would be too numerous to 
describe. 

I asked the guide, who conducted me to all these 
places, how he liked his present government. He 
threw a glance around to see if anybody was within 
hearing, and then he said in a hushed voice— “ Oh ! it 
is an Opportunist Government, I don’t like it at all.” 
I do not know why he was afraid to say what he 
said, for it can hardly be that freedom of speech 
has anything to fear in the land of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity.” At all events we are 
better off under the British rule than the Continental 
Europeans under their own governments. This is 
a fact which I want to strongly impress upon my 
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countrymen. Political offence is unknown in India, 
with its suspicions and cruel consequences. This is 
one of the happy anomalies under which we live. 
Indian mind, as represented by the bulk of the people, 
has scarcely emerged out of that darkness which pre- 
^ ailed in Europe»in the Middle Ages. We have thus 
here the Middle Ages without their horrors. The 
Nineteenth Century gently taking the folds off the 
eyes of the Ninth Centuiy. The morning twilight 
softly whispering to darkness the lesson to get bright. 
No violence, none of those throes and agonies under 
which parts of Europe still groan to give birth to 
that freedom which we, British subjects, claim as our 
birthright. None denies our right. I do not know 
what to admire most, the policy itself or the wisdom 
that dictated such a policy. An}' other people but 
the British people would, I think, have created poli- 
tical offences, no doubt with suicidal results. Strong 
in its strength and confident in the righteousness of 
its cause, the great nation beyond the sea has laid 
down a policy, the depth and breadth of which have 
to be fully gras led. Surely this nation has rightly 
deserved the love and loyalty of the two hundred 
and fifty millions of human beings. Thus we start 
with a general policy at the head, the soundness of 
which no Indian can question. The controversy lies 
further down, in the working of its details. That 
kind of controversy always exists in every country, 
even under the best form of government which man 
has yet been able to devise or evolve. Care should 
therefore be taken to reduce it to its narrowest limits. 
A fearful responsibility rests upon the leaders of 
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Indian opinion as well as upon every member of t 
British people that have come to this country, 
great change has overtaken one-sixth of the huma 
race. It rests upon the leaders to wisely guide th 
nation through this transition, always rememberin 
to whom we owe this change. Above all, we shoul 
not be hasty in judging men. Take an exampl 
Nobody abused us (Bengalis) in more opprobriou 
terms than Macaulay did. But is there an educate 
Bengali now who would not like to make an imag 
of that man and say ? — '• O, great spirit ! inspire m 
with those noble sentiments that thou didst feel and ex- 
press whilst thou didst animate this likeness.” If I am 
not mistaken in the British people there can be but 
one answer to India’s question — “ Sister Britannia ! 
will you look down upon me because I am • dark ?” 
On the other hand, every member of the British 
people in India must remember that he is not a 
private individual in this country. The millions 
around look upon him as a representative of the' great 
nation that rules over them. The honour of his nation 
is thus in his hands, and though the eyes of his own 
people may not be upon him, the eyes of a vastly 
large number of human beings are upon him, who 
are not like Africans or Australian aboriginals, but 
who from time immemorial hayc posse.ssed a moral 
code not inferior to any moral code in the world. 
Therefore, the separate standard of civility and 
moiality which Europeans evolve in non-European 
countries, as differing from that prevailing among 
themselves, foi application to the people among 
whom they sojourn, is a mistake in India. Is there 
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any man in the world so lost to self-respect as to like 
to be booked for a “ low caste man ” by his servants 
and inferiors ? This is precisely what often happens, 
alas ! not always without good reason. 

It was snowing when I left Paris for Cologne. 
When I arrived atoCologne the whole country was 
covered with snow. Every thing outside was white, 
the fields were white, the trees were white, the 
houses were white, and the crows were white. I 
went to the Hotel d’ Hollande, just on the side of 
the Rhine. The river here is deep and as broad as 
the Hoogly at Serampur. The water was muddy. 
Numerous steamers went up and down the river, and 
the traffic seemed to be not inconsiderable. But 
nothing like what Cologne had in past days, when she 
was a free city, and when she compelled all vessels 
navigating her river to unlade their cargo here to be 
further conveyed by her own shipping. I saw on the 
river-bank small hand-carts, which the owner drags 
himself assisted by a dog that incessantly howls as it 
runs. The weather was so unpropitious that I did not 
care to see much of Cologne. I only went to see 
the Cathedral and the Church of St. Ursula. The 
Cathedral was founded in 1248 and completed only 
in 1880. It is n edless to say that it is one of the 
most magnificent buildings of the kind in Europe. 
Like all such edifices it is built in the shape of a 
cross. The material used is red sandstone. This 
colossal structure is 496 feet long by 238 feet through 
the transept, arid the height of the two west spires 
is 515 feet above the level of the floor from which 
they rise. Inside, there is a good model of Jesus 
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Christ, representing the scene immediately after the 
crucifixion. I was told that the figures are made of 
stone. They are very life-like indeed. The Cathedral 
contains the tomb of the three wise men who came 
from the East to see Jesus Christ just after he was 
born. I think some skulls were shewn to me as 
belonging to the Magi. A silver monument has been 
raised over this tomb, which is richly adorned with 
gold and precious stones. Among the last the atten- 
tion of the visitor is always drawn to a big topaz. 
The stone thrown by the devil from the Seven Moun- 
tains has been carefully preserved here. The Church 
of St. Ursula commemorates the martyrdom of i i,ooo 
virgins killed by the Huns in the eleventh century. 
Their relics are to be seen in the walls of the Church. 
Eau de Cologne is made at Cologne. 

It was still snowing when I left Cologne for Berlin. 
I arrived at this place on Tuesday the 2 1st December, 

1 886 . It was very cold now, but I did not feel any 
discomfort on the way. The railway carriages in 
Germany are particularly good. They have a heating 
arrangement which maintains in them a genial tem- 
perature. Connected with the heating arrangement 
is a dial placed on the wall of each compartment, by 
turning the handle of Avhich one way or the other 
the place can be made more hot or more cold. At 
Berlin, I went to the Central Hotel. It is a large 
hotel with more than five hundred bed-rooms. Like 
all first class hotels it is lighted with electric light. 
The place is well decorated with frescoes and painted 
glass. In Europe they have a great fondness in de- 
corations of this kind for symbolical scenes represent- 
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ing the four quarters of the globe. Attached to the 
hotel is a large hall roofed with glass, a sort of 
indoor garden, where people sit and sip their coffee. 
Amusements in the shape of theatres and concerts 
are also provided by the hotel in their theatre-room 
adjoining the garden. Lodgers go there free of any 
extra charge. One drawback of this hotel is that it 
is infested with guides who are more cruelly disposed 
towards their prey than others of their kind. It was 
now snowing night and day, but a constant tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees Fahrenheit is maintained in the 
hotel by means of pipes. In ordinary houses they 
use stoves. In the Continent they ha\'e no open 
fire-olace as in England, and I missed that very 

go ourgh I had quarters at the Central Hotel 
snowg my stay at Berlin, I was practically the guest 
wlipJ^^rofessor Reauleux, Privy Councillor of the 
ragman Empire. Professor Reauleux is a Sanskrit 
scholar, and he takes great interest in all matters 
connected with India. He has lately discovered a 
close connection between chess and card, as played 
in former times. While I was at Berlin, he was trjung 
to find out the origin of a gold tablet lately dug up 
in Hungary. I think he is right in his supposition 
that it was an ornament which formerly adorned 
the head of an elephant. There is nothing against 
supposing that the Hun army possessed elephants 
We had a close connection with this people, and 
whether Tibet was their original home or not, we still 
call our neighbours of the Himalayan tableland by 
the name of Hunias. Defeated by the Chinese on 

23 
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the east they moved towards the west and devas- 
tated Europe. The Magyars of Austro- I-Iungar\' arc 
their descendants. I told Professor Rcaulex how 
closely connected we have always been with the 
HunSj and how a similar ornament was used in ancient 
India to bedeck and protect the forehead of a state 
elephant. Professor Reauleux took me to see the 
various sights of Berlin. In one of the Museums he 
shewed me some very nice pottery, the manufacture 
of which was extinct. It has latel}'^ been revived 
through an old man who saw the process of making 
it while he was quite a child. In Germany, they 
have also made in glass an excellent imitation of our 
metal-ware, glass-ware, lacquered-ware, and potteiy 
in their various shapes, designs, and patterns. Profess- 
or Reauleux also showed me some pictures 
carpets painted on them. From these pictures 
old patterns of carpets have been revived, 
evening the Professor took me to the Opera, 
explained to me what was going on. As usual 
scenes were very good. 

I went to see the Ethnological Museum presided 
over by Dr. Bastian. Dr. Bastian came to Calcutta 
some years ago, and I think many of this city know 
him. He has been to all parts of the world making 
collections for his museum. I was introduced to this 
gentleman by Dr. Jagor. Dr. Bastian kindly took me 
round the place and pointed out to me everything 
that was of interest. He shewed me a carved piece 
of stone from ancient Mexico. It represents a human 
sacrifice. A dutiful scion of a noble family is offer- 
ing the head of the victim to the manes of his ances- 
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tors, when lo ! with outstretched hands another claim- 
ant appears for this dainty morsel. He is the king 
of the nether regions, whom the scent of the victim’s 
blood has brought all the way up to the place of sacri- 
fice. The brave young man however is not to be 
easily persuaded to give up to him, all the king of Death 
that he is, what he intended for the palates of his 
ancestors. A hot discussion therefore ensues, and the 
argumentative words of Death flow like a curl of 
smoke across the surface of the stone towards the ear 
of the obstinate sacrifices How the dispute ended I 
do not know, for it is not shewn on the stone. It is a 
new museum, yet it is one of the best I ever saw. 
The new national life in Germany is visible every- 
where. 

The weather was so bad that it was impossible to 
go out much. All day and night it snowed. Heaps of 
snow lay on the roads, and sledges took the place of 
wheeled carriages in the ordinary street traffic. The 
railways were all blocked, and I was practically snow- 
ed up in Berlin. I was fortunate however to see tlie 
late Emperor William I. My friends would have 
taken me to Prince Bismarck, but this great man was 
not at Berlin at the time. As it often happens with 
me wherever I go, I frequently lost my way in my 
wanderings through the streets and lanes of Berlin. 
One afternoon, I spent a long time in looking at the 
Christmas booths now set up on the banks of the 
Spree, and it was nearly dark before I thought of 
returning home. When I thought of coming back to 
my hotel, I could not find my way. For one whole 
hour I went through various streets in the hope of 
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getting a sledge or a carriage, but I could see none. I 
asked several policemen and wayfarers to shew me the 
way, but they could not understand me. It was very 
dark now, and the matter looked serious. At length 
I met a little girl blind of one eye, returning from 
her day’s work. To her I simply uttered the words 
“ Central Hotel.” She understood and made me a 
sicrn to follow her. As I subsequently learnt, the 
poor girl went about a couple of miles out of her way 
to see me safe home. 

One evening, a friend invited me to his house. 
Among other gentlemen assembled there, I met a Phi- 
losopher. Pie told me many things about the German 
systems of philosophy and the progress which Europe 
had made of late in the abstract sciences. He asked to 
know what we Indians thought of the subject, I saici 

« I am not fit to speak on such a grave matter, but 

so far I can judge my countrymen are not particularly 
edified by the conclusions you have drawn, however 
they may admire the subtlety of your reasonings. 
They hold that the European mind, as constituted at 
present, is not able to grasp the higher truths incul- 
cated by sages elsewhere thousands of years ago. 
and that Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, in 
short all European philosophers, seem to them to 
move more or less round and round the same groove. 
My countrymen are anxiously waiting for the time 
when in due course the European mind will be fitted 
to look beyond what you call the primordial force 
which makes you see nature in a constant state of 
Avarfare, and leads you to take your lesson from what 
3-ou understand not. So according to my country- 
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men, the following tribute to oriental wisdom is well 
rendered by an English poet; — 

‘ Yours is the rain and sunshine, and the way 
Of an old wisdom by our world forgot. 

Well may we sons of Japliei in dismay 
Pause in our vain mad light for life and breath 
Beholding you. I bow and rgasoh not’.” 

I checked m3Aseif, as the thought suddenly came 
to my mind that I might be mistaken for one fit to 
hold a controversy with him on such a subject. I 
cannot be too careful on this point, for I am born 
under a particular evil star which constantly subjects 
me to be misunderstood by others. The least harm- 
ful of such misapprehension often takes the shape 
of my being credited with knowledge which I do not 
possess. Whom to contradict, how to contradict, 
and what good will come out of it? I might as well 
run after the wind to silence its whispering voice 
among the leaves ! When the world once forms an 
impression, it is as difficult to erase it as the anti- 
resurrection belief in the mind of the Negro chief 
who, in answer to all Christian arguments, would 
say — “Can a dead man come out of his grave unless 
dug up ?” For very shame, I had often to acquire 
a superficial knowledge of subjects I was credited 
with, perhaps with the result of making the first 
erroneous impression still deeper and still worse. 
But this cannot go on for ever, when the body ip its 
frailty disobeys the mind, when the end of life 
becomes all but visible, and when adverse circum- 
stances, cowardly as they are, at length close round 
their enfeebled foe ! Then, if the world will so have 
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it, let me go at the end to my funeral pyre nothing 
more than a pretender to science, politics, and phi- 
losophy. 

As soon as the snow was removed from the rail- 
way lines and the traffic resumed, I left Berlin for 
Vienna. I had a very pleasant journey up to Dresden. 
A military officer was in the same compartment with 
me, and he spoke English. He was in the Franco- 
Prussian war, and his regiment took part in the siege 
of Paris. He related to me various incidents ,of the 
war with such a relish that I could not help thinking 
that he was anxiously looking forward to a renewal 
of that exciting sport. “Did not the horrors of war 
ever shock your mind ?” I asked him. He said that 
the field after a battle somewhat tried his nerves. 
Then with a zest he entered into a long discourse 
on wars, battles, sieges, and the glories of the 
Fatherland. I said— “I take no cognisance of your 
petty jealousies, your neighbourly quarrels, and your 
conception of glory. I see only the loss to the 
world from your vast armaments, which keep away 
millions of able-bodied men from the work of better- 
ing the condition of humanity. A good many canals 
have yet to be dug, a good many marshes have yet 
to be drained, and good many jungles have yet to 
be cleared. The earth wants roads and railways, 
the sea wants light-houses, the rivers want to be 
bridged, and the mountains to be bored. Time was 
when war was necessary in the economy of the 
human race, but its functions have now ceased. The 
pressure of population can now be better relieved 
by emigration and occupation of spare lands in the 
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remotest corner of the globe, the stamina of the 
race can be better maintained by scientific living, 
the integration of the nations can be’ better accom- 
plished by improved communication and free in- 
tercourse, and the extension of civilisation and the 
prevention of stagnation can be more easily effected 
by commerce and education. These warlike pre- 
parations in Europe make me think that the utmost 
development man has yet achieved is to get the 
head and the hand of a god, but he yet retains the 
heart of the ape.” I laughingly made the last re- 
mark, and the gentleman with equal good humour 
replied : — “ There is no use arguing this subject with 
you. I have read in books that you. Brahmans, 
object even to kill animals. We are not so foolish. 
We slaughter beef and mutton for food, we kill game 
animals for sport, and sometimes we destroy animal- 
life with a humane motive too, as when we shoot 
lame and old horses at once to put an end to the 
pain and misery, under which they would labour if 
their existence were prolonged.” I said — “ Excuse 
me, if I was under the impression that you killed 
lame and old horses to save yourself the expense of 
maintaining them. But if it is humanity, then the 
Hottentots are more humane, who practise this kind 
of charity nearer home, on their own kind, by expos- 
ing their aged and decrepit in the deserts to die of 
hunger and thirst.” We conversed on other sub- 
jects, and we were soon fast friends. He got down 
at Dresden, and I continued my journey. After he 
left me, I found myself in a mood to moralize on the 
vanity of the world. With the eyes of a Brahman 



when I look down on the world below, what an 
evanescent mirage it appears ! A fleeting panorama, 
with countless pigmies madly hustling but each 
other ! So, our preceptors taught us to keep our- 
selves in the serene atmosphere above, where no 
clouds cast their shade, no winds howl, no storms 
rage, and to look down with a calm, careless, callous 
mind on the mad struggles beneath. But, Sir, there 
is hunger, there is pain, which though I can mini- 
mize, ignore or conquer in myself, I cannot do so in 
others ! This painful sympathy for others and above 
all the vanity that is in me, throw me down from 
my dizzy height and recall to my mind that I too 
am a pigmy Hive the rest. Oh, let me be only worthy 
to untie the latchet of their shoes, who work to 
make these sorry pigmies good giants like them- 
selves ! 

Shortly after, I arrived at a place called Tetschen, 
a town on the Austrian frontier. Here I asked the 
railway people whether it would be necessary for me 
to change my train in order to go to Vienna, for the 
tickets I had with me shewed — Berlin to Dresden ; 
Dresden to Bodenbach ; Bodenbach to Vienna. Either 
they did not understand me or I did not understand 
them, I concluded from what they said that I might 
proceed by that train. So I made myself comfortable 
and went to sleep, for it was night. 

It was past midnight, the approaching dawn was 
the dawn of Christmas day, the train was running 
with all the speed of an international express, when 
the conductor came to my compartment and roused 
me from a deep sleep. He came to examine my 
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tickets. Cold and drowsy as I was, in no time I put 
them in his hand, in the hope to have done with him 
as quick as possible. But he was in no hurry to 
leave me to my sleep. He took a long time over 
his examination, and in my impatience I thought he 
must be spelling out every word and storing them 
-all up in his memory. Not content with the know- 
ledge which the dim light in my compartment enabled 
him to glean from my tickets, he went out, as I 
imagined, to seek better aid, a stronger light befitting 
the importance of the subject By this time I was 
wide awake, and a doubt now flashed across my 
mind. Is an opportunity of satisfying the fondest am- 
bition of a traveller going to be placed within my 
reach ? Am I at length going to be the hero of a 
mighty adventure, with every prospect of coming 
through it safe and sound at the end ? In short I 
wondered if they were going to mistake me for a 
blood-thirsty socialist or dynamiting nihilist. Just 
at this moment my eyes fell on the glass, where I 
saw my face reflected. This at once gave me a more 
•exalted notion of my importance, and I consoled 
myself with the thought that in common decency 
they could not take me for a lesser personage than 
the Mehdi of Khartoum. So I straightened my 
beard, looked the very image of ferocity, and did all 
I could think of to prevent the world saying here- 
after that the dignity of His Mehdiship suffered in 
my hands. Thus prepared I patiently waited for 
the return of my conductor. He came alone, z>., 
not with soldiers and guards as he ought to have 
done. But what was my disappointment when. 
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instead of quailing before the awful dignity with 
which I environed myself, he in a simple matter* 
of-fact way began to explain, by words which I did 
not understand and by gesticulations which I did 
understand, that I was travelling by the wrong train 
and that I must pay down the excess fare, not a 
trifling sum either ! I felt indignant and said — “Sir, 

I believe you are not the Caliph Harun-al-Rashid, 
that you are privileged to put wrong ideas into a 
man’s head just roused from a deep slumber. Con- 
sidering the way you looked at me and the care you 
took to examine my tickets, I have ample cause to 
think myself the Mehdi in disguise. If you wish 
to establish yourself in my good opinion, you better- 
call your men and take me into custody. No doubt 
I am dangerous, as my looks must have told you ; 
but you need have no fear, my Dervishes are not 
with me, and I promise you to make no attempt to 
throw away my valuable life in resistance to the 
superior force you are bound to bring for my arrest. 

I lumped the words together and brought them out as 
gutturally as I could, taking ‘Altherthumswissenschaft” 
as my model, but yet the perverse conductor would 
not comprehend me. He would only shake his head 
and demand the money. At length I had to come 
down from my lofty pedestal, and explain how they 
at Tetschen told me not to change. But this did 
not do either ; the conductor shook his head and 
demanded the money. I spoke again mighty words : 
I said, “Sir, if you have no conscience, I will have 
none for you. I decline to pay,” and supported my 
words with signs. He then left me, and notwith 
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standing my disappointment, I congratulated myself 
that he left me for good. But in fact, as it subse- 
quently transpired, he did not leave me for good. Al- 
though it was an express, he made the train stop at 
the next station, a mere shed among high mountains 
covered with snow from head to foot. Here he 
made me come down, threw my baggage after me, 
and gave his signal to the driver, and in the twinkle 
of an eye the train moved off, leaving me alone 
among the hills of Bohemia. The sky was cloudy 
and the night was dark, except what little light the 
dazzling snow reflected all around. I went up to the 
station, and seeing a man there caught hold of him in 
order to bring him to my luggage now lying on the 
rails. He was so taken aback by the sudden appari- 
tion which my person and dress presented before his 
eyes, that I feared he would run away taking me for 
something more than the Mehdi, expressly deputed 
from a hotter climate than Upper Egypt to join him 
and his friends in their Christmas carousals. He 
looked so scared that I could not help bursting out 
in a fit of laughter. He joined me, but a faint tinge 
of suspicion still lurked behind his merriment. I 
then partly led, partly dragged him to where lay my 
luggage, which we removed to a place of safety. Next 
I repeated the word “Wien” many times, to let him 
know that I wanted to go to Vienna. I shewed him 
my tickets and put my finger on the name “Boden- 
bach” as the cause of all my trouble. A glimmer of 
intelligence gradually lighted his face ; he understood 
it all, but instead of shewing any sympathy for my 
-distress, at once demanded the excess fare due by me 


from Testchen to his station. I was a wiser man now, 
and would not demur to pay and would not aspire 
again to the Mehdiship of Khartoum. I laid all the 
marks I had with me on the table. He shook his head. 
Not enough ? I added to it all the paper guilders I 
possessed. He shook his head. What ! not enough 
yet ? I put a gold coin alongside and asked for 
change. Got no change ? Well, I can do no more ; 
you now do your worst. So saying I sank down in 
a chair. He then called in a porter, held a brief con- 
sultation, wrote out a bit of paper, and gave it to 
him. 

The porter toolc up my luggage, bade me pick up my 
money, and follow him. For a short time we walked 
across an even bit of ground, but the snow lay thick 
upon it several feet deep, except on the narrow path- 
way where it was trodden down to the consistency 
of glass, and as slippery. Of course I did not know 
where I was being led. A little while after, we 
began to climb a hill, our road winded along its side. 
On our right the mountain rose high ; on the left, as 
far as could be judged in the darkness, was a precipi- 
tous descent clad in snow, looking at which I thought 
in m}^ mind that if one of us were to fall his body 
would make a tunnel through the loose snow in 
getting to the bottom. My man went before me, 
I followed keeping a close watch upon his move- 
ments, as a precaution against any mischief he might 
take into his head to commit. Thus we trudged a 
long way on before we descended and came upon a 
large river. A wooden bridge was thrown over it 
which we crossed. Here the man took from me all 
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the silver I had and went away probably to pay the 
toll. He came back shortly after and we again 
proceeded on our way as before, but now by a better 
road. We soon met a part}^ of men, women, boys, 
and girls, probably returning home from some kind 
of Christmas amusement. At about three in the 
morning we arrived at a little town. It seemed half 
awake, for in going through the streets I frequently 
heard sounds of laughter, singing, and other tokens 
of seasonable mirth. Coming before a large house, 
my man took the gold coin from me and went inside 
to change it, bidding me to wait for him on the road. 
I was tired and drowsy and m)* feet was numb, so^ 
I leant myself upon the half open door and shut my 
eyes, I did not stand long in this way before a man 
tumbled upon me, and both he and I fell to the ground. 
At first I suspected foul play, but the man lay all 
on a heap beside me and immediately began to snore. 
With oome difficulty I picked myself up and tried to 
raise him lest he died of cold. After many vain 
attempts, I succeeded in making him sit and then 
dragged him to the wall on which I made him lean. 
He now partially regained his senses and assuming 
a threatening attitude talked violently. In the 
meantime the railway porter came, but I sent him 
back to tell the people inside that a man was at their 
door in a helpless condition who might go to sleep 
again. We then walked for a short distance until 
we came to a hotel. Here he shewed me the bit of 
paper the station master gave him, which was a 
receipt for the excess fare. He took the fare as also 
what was due to him, and made a sign to me that 



I was to sleep there for the rest of the night. Then 
he wrote on a piece of paper “ Aussig,” and “9-18,” 
from whicii I understood that the name of the 
town was Aussig, that the Bodenbach- Vienna line 
ran by this town and that my train would be there at 
9-18. I guessed rightly. At 9-18, I got my train 
and left for Vienna. 

From Aussig to Vienna was a long journey. The 
train rapidly swept across a country that looked like 
a vast expanse of snow diversified by high mountains, 
low hills, deep ravines, dense pine forests, and pictur- 
esque towns and villages, on many of which thejuins 
of ancient castles looked sombrely down from over- 
hanging cliffs. The snow will not be off the ground 
until weary earth, now asleep after her toil of several 
months, again rises refreshed when the beauteous 
spring whispers to her ear his joyful advent. On 
passing through this vast extent of country of 
dazzling white, 1 sadly felt the want of hedges 
judiciously pruned, with branches and branchlets 
running into all directions, interweaving and inter- 
mingling, on which my eyes grew accustomed to rest, 
and to unravel the intricacies of their compact mass 
was their constant delight, during journeys of a simi- 
lar kind in Great Britain, Flanders or France. The 
holly with its prickly leaves, the hornbeam and the 
beach, the long-branched elder or the. ornamental 
sweet-briar, the black-thorn and the white-thorn, the 
yew or the privet, formed by their solid body into an 
impenetrable fence on the boundary of fields, did 
not in this country afford to my eyes a pleas- 
ing variety against snow and rocks and houses 



and bare trees. countrymen may smile at 

my raphsody on hedges, for looking at their un- 
pruned and untrained Euphorbias, Jatrophas, and 
Zir.yphns~ih&y have little idea what science, care 
and taste can effect even in the commonest details 
of life. My companion in the carriage was an 
officer of the Austrian army. Lieutenant A. Burger 
of Pettersgersse. All through the day, every half 
■an hour, this gentleman would offer me a cio-ar 
put his hand on his brow, and bewail his fate that^ he 
■did not know English so that he could converse with 
me. I have often doubts in my mind if the world 
on the whole is too selfish to be good. But may be 
those doubts arise from an ardent wish to see the 
world what it ought to be, forgetting that if there be 
a bright side it must have a dark side. At any rate 
men like my strange companion in the carriage make 
us wish to live in the world. In the afternoon we 
passed Prague, and it was dark when we crossed the 
Dvvina and entered the precincts of the imperial city 
of Vienna. I went to the Hotel Metropole, where 
English and American tourists take their quarters, 
but in this city I was practically the guest of M. A. 
de Scala. As usual, this gentleman and his lady 
received me very kindly and put me in the way of 
seeing the sights of Vienna. Vienna resembles Paris 
in many respects, in its neat, clean roads, palatial 
residences, and public promenades thronged by cheer- 
ful faces with no thought but the enjoyment of the 
passing hour. I went to see the Danube, which is 
•about two miles from the city. I also saw the 
Emperor’s palace, which is an extensive museum by 
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itself containing as it does a vast library, a large 
collection of pictures and engravings, objects pertain- 
ing to ethnography, minerology, natural history, and 
antiquities, as also coins and a valuable assortment of 
precious stones. 

What struck me most forcibly, both at Vienna and 
other places in the Continent, is the systematic and 
persistent encouragement the Governments of those 
countries give to manufacture of articles for foreign 
use. For instance, they have in Vienna a collection 
of the most important manufactured things used by 
different nations in all parts of the earth. The Aus- 
trian consuls, stationed all over the globe, keep the 
home authorities supplied with information about 
prices, demand, duties, and all manner of facts likely 
to be useful to makers and dealers, which are publish- 
ed in a weekly circular by M. A. de Scala. Speci- 
mens of these articles are also freel}^ lent to help the 
manufacturers in making imitations. The efforts 
made in this direction have not been in vain. German 
manufactures are not only ousting English goods 
from the markets of Europe and Asia, but the)' are 
successful!)^ competing with English manufactures in 
England itself Considering the primitive organisa- 
tion of the Indian people, the method adopted in 
Germany will be of little practical good in this country ; 
but even in England they do not possess a central 
bureau where the ends of all the strings of private 
enterprise can be gathered together to create for gene- 
ral benefit and guidance an intelligent momentum. 
In such matters we are just approaching the Tripoto- 
lemus Ycllowley stage. At Vienna I was introduced 
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to many scientific men, among whom may be men- 
tioned Herr M. Fleischnar, Roezina, Finchs, Shin- 
dashner, Beck, Fraz Heger, Karl Anton, Ludwig, 
Von Lorenz, Liburnau, and August Von Pelzein. 
With these gentlemen, as also with several mer- 
chants whom I saw, I had conversation about the 
introduction of Indian tea and other products and 
art-manufactures into Austria. They expressed their 
readiness to help us. 

On Monday the 27th December I left Vienna. 
The greater part of the next day was taken up in 
crossing the Austrian Alps. The Alpine mountains 
resemble the Himalayas in appearance, but the}^ are 
not so high or steep. Our train followed some of the 
watercourses that issued from these hills, the highest 
of which could not have been more than 4,000 
feet in altitude. The rocky country here is however 
more under the dominion of man than are the 
Himalayas. The Alpine peasantry did not seem to 
be very well off, so far as I could judge from the 
small cottages they live in. These dwellings are like 
the little holes the Kaniits and Kolis burrow on the 
side of the Himalayan mountains. In the afternoon 
we arrived at Pontebba, an Italian town on the 
frontier. It took us sometime more to cross the 
Italian part of the Alps before we reached the plains. 
At 10-55 P.M., I arrived at Venice. 

Before I reached my place of destination, the rail- 
way for sometime ran over a causeway which joins 
Venice with the Italian mainland, or as the Venetians 
called it the Terra Ferma.^’ On each side lay the 
lagoon, far away towards the Adriatic. It is a sheet of 
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shallow water, covering an area of about 200 square 
miles, which ages past the Adriatic set apart for the 
habitation of her future queen. A natural dyke or em- 
bankment, called the Littorale, separates the demesne 
of the now defunct royalty from the open sea. Several 
channels intersect the Littorale, through which vessels 
pass in during high tide and enter the artificial canals 
in the lagoon. Fifteen hundred years ago when the 
high tide filled the lagoon, many little islands peeped 
through the water, among which was a cluster of 60 
or 70 naked islets. That was our Venezia in embryo, 
she who like our Goddess of Wealth rose like a vision 
from the sea, and held for many centuries her mighty 
sway not only over the Adriatic, but all over the 
eastern Mediterranean up to Tyre in Asia Minor. 
Early in the fifth century, the little islets in the 
midst of this marshy plain afforded refuge to nu- 
merous families from the mainland, who came flying 
there before the fierce barbarians under Alaric the 
Goth and Attila the Hun. Here for a long time they 
led a life too miserable to induce the destroyers of 
the Roman Empire to follow them, for they possess- 
ed “no wealth but their boats, no food but fish, and 
no merchandise but salt.” Rome was not built in a 
day, nor was Venice. It took many centuries before 
the descendants of these emigrants founded a power- 
ful republic, conquered large tracts of country in the 
mainland, planted their victorious banner in the islands 
of the Levant, fitted out crusading expeditions, ab- 
sorbed all the trade between Europe and Asia, and 
arrived at that prosperous stage when the dying 
Doge ( Tommaso Mocenigo, A.D. 1423) could declare 
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on his death-bed I leave the country in peace 
and prosperity ; our merchants have a capital of ten 
millions of golden ducats in circulation, upon which 
they make an annual profit of four millions. We 
have forty-five galleys and 300 ships of war ; 3000 
merchant vessels ; 52,000 sailors ; a thousand nobles, 
with incomes varying from 700 to 4000 ducats each ; 
eight naval officers fit to command a large fleet ; 
100 others fit to command ‘smaller squadrons ; many 
statesmen, jurisconsults, and other wise men.” How 
slowly do powers rise in the western world ! All 
the eastern powers we knov/ of, except China, ap- 
peared and disappeared like the Napoleonic-flash. 
Worship of personality is too strong in the East to 
allow the development of commonalty, but without 
commonalty a persistent continuity of force cannot 
be maintained. The force generated by men like 
Cyrus, Muhammad or Tamerlane may go on acting 
for sometime after their death, but its continuity 
-depends more upon the absence of external aggression 
than upon the healthy action of the machinery they 
set in motion. Yet notwithstanding the slow growth 
of Venice and the long time she took to arrive at 
maturity, her rise was due more to the absence in the 
neighbourhood of a resisting power of even mere 
ordinary compactness than to the virtue, valour, and 
hardihood of the early emigrants. From the very 
beginning of her career, she displayed such a sus- 
picious and fickle nature that the words of Napoleoa 
— “the Venetian people were not made for liberty” 
— might have been rightly spoken even in the most 
glorious period of her history. People go into rap- 
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tures about the expression “Semo a Venezia,” as if 
it denoted anything more than the liberty to enjoy 
those vulgar amusements . which the common herd 
delighted to enjoy. And what, pray, was the mean- 
ing of the old proverb current in Venice — “De Deo 
parum, de Principe nihil ?” And, what, pray, was 
the use of the two little holes I saw on the wall of 
the Doge’s palace ? Were they not for the recep- 
tion of anonymous letters on the strength of which 
any poor citizen could be secretly arrested, secretly 
thrown into a subterranean cell under the palace, 
secretly tried by the Council of Ten, and as secretly 
executed nobody knew when or why ? Oh ! how 
glad would have been the wretched man to be publicly 
tried and, if guilty, publicly executed at the Ponte 
dei Sospiri or the Bridge of Sighs ! What mattered it 
if the people made their own Government, elected 
the Doges by acclamation, and got up the Great 
Council by a system of ballot the most complicated 
ever devised, as long as the Council of Ten with its 
pozzi^ on the background, pursued like a shadow every 
member of the republic in the palazzo, in the piazza^ 
in the Canalazzo, in the rwa^ in the 7'io, in cainpo^ 
and the calk, wherever he went. The way they 
murdered and multilated their early doges would 
even horrify the most callous intriguer inside an 
eastern seraglio. Venice put chains upon chains on 
Liberty lest, she ran away, until nothing could be 
seen of her but shackles on every side. Yet Venice 
succeeded, and not only succeeded, but her success 

State prison ; palace j square ; the Grand Canal ; 

11 foot-way ; canal \ small square ; narrow lane. 
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lasted for centuries. It was because all was dark- 
ness in Europe at the time, and there was light 
in Venice, though in our point of view, it was a dim 
one. The moment Venice came in collision with a 
compact body, she signally failed to maintain her 
reputation. The sister republic of Genoa repeatedly 
defeated her on sea, the Turks expelled her from 
her distant possessions, and ultimately she was 
bought and sold between Austria and France. In 
the meantime the route to the East by the Cape of 
Good Hope was discovered, eastern trade had flown 
into other channels, and the new continent on the 
other side of the Atlantic created such a commercial 
activity in other states of Europe, that Venice if left 
to herself would have in the natural course of things 
declined to its present position. If Italy be wise, 
she would give up all ambition to be a great military 
power, and would devote all her energies to take full 
advantage of her close proximity to the Suez Canal. 

These thoughts crowded upon my mind as I stood 
on the Ponte de Rialto^ the famous bridge over the 
Grand Canal, consisting of a single spacious marble 
arch. This Canal is the main thoroughfare of Venice, 
with which are connected the 146 smaller canals that 
serve as streets and lanes in this singular town. Four 
thousand gondolas carry on the street traffic on this 
watery labyrinth. On my tight was the famous Rialto, 
where the opulent merchants of Venice counted their 
enormous gains from trade in silk, cotton, spices, and 
dyes which their argosies brought from the distant 
East. That little house over there, now occupied by 
a fishmonger, was shown to me as the one where 
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Shylock, the Jew, hoarded his money. From that 
lofty building on the other side of the road were 
thrown to the crowd below slips of paper containing the 
latest news, which were afterwards sold for a “ gazetta 
a piece, whence our gazette of the present day. 
In this manner my guide pointed out to me the various 
places of interest in the Rialto. But the most im- 
portant place in Venice is the Piazza or the Square of 
St. Mark. Here stands the Church of St. Mark on the 
front of which above the doorway are the four horses 
brought from Constantinople in 1205, and which were 
taken away to Paris by Napoleon, but afterwards re- 
stored. The inside of the Church is profusely adorn- 
ed with carved work and glass mosaic, especially the- 
sides and ceiling of the domes where biblical scenes 
are vividly represented. In the Creation scene, God 
is represented as an elderly gentleman with an oval 
face, eyes not very bright, and a dark head surmount- 
ed by a crown. The next place I visited was the 
Doges’ Palace with its council chambers and sub- 
terranean cells. I also saw the Arsenal, where among_ 
various other interesting objects the model of the- 
boat, formerly used in the annual ceremony of “ marry- 
ing the Adriatic,” is kept. The original boat^ was 
broken to pieces by Napoleon for the gold used in its 
decoration. The Adriatic Sea was given in marriage 
to the Doges of Venice by the Pope iiimself In 
the year 1177, in return for certain services. Pope 
Alexander gave to the doge Ziani a ring, saying 
“ Take this as a pledge of authority over the sea, and 
marry her every year, you and your successors for- 
ever, in order that all may know that she is under 
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your jurisdiction, and that I have placed her under 
your dominion as wife under the dominion of her 
husband.” The glass and lace manufactures of Venice, 
of which I visited the principal ones, are of great 
commercial interest. At the Grand Hotel Victoria 
in S. Marco, I met an Indian gentleman from Sind. 

From Venice I came to Florence, the Firenze of 
the Italians. After passing through one vast stretch 
of unvarying snow, I was delighted to behold the 
Etruscan Apennines, with their upper ridge naked 
and barren, rising three thousand feet above the 
plains, but sides clothed with chestnut and timber 
trees, and underclothed with a bright green covering 
that afforded abundant pasture to numerous herds of 
cattle and sheep. Large and small rivulets impetu- 
ously running down the Apennines, or as Dante 
would call them, “cool streams flowing down the 
verdant slopes of Casentino’s hills ” (Inferno, Canto 
30), came to meet the Arno as she laboriously sought 
her way out from the mountain mazes to “ the city 
of Flowers and the Flower of cities,” across a lovely 
fertile valley, encircled by gentle eminences, and 
studded with metayer farms, flourishing vineyards, 
fruitful gardens, and picturesque villas. She meets the 
fair town with fairer names, lays herself upon it like 
a silvery necklet, dividing it into two unequal parts. 
Four bridges cross the river within the precincts of 
the town, of which the Ponte santa trinita^ with the 
central arch 90 feet in span, and adorned by marble 
statues, is the most beautiful. At Florence, visitor's 
see the Duomo, commenced at the end of the 13th 
and completed in the 15th century. This Cathedral 
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has a magnificent cupola which is said to have excited 
the admiration of Michael Angelo. Near the Duomo, 
at the Baptistery of San Giovanni, three bronze 
gates were shewn to me, which my guide told me 
took twenty years to complete. They are in bass- 
relievo, i e , the figures carved in them are only 
partially raised from the surface, and two of them 
have been immortalised by Michael Angelo with 
the name of “ Gates of Paradise.” But the most im- 
portant place I visited in Florence was the Gli, Uffizi, 
which contains the famous Florentine gallery of art. 
Never before did I see such a spendid collection of 
paintings, engravings, sculpture, bronzes, coins, gems, 
and mosaics. I stood for more than half an hour 
before a Madonna by Raphael and knew not how 
to get away from her. Her face was so sweet and 
oh, so heavenly ! I thought how happy human beings 
would be if they could only vividly realise in their 
mind the watchful care of such a sweet holy mother 
over them to console them in their sorrows and to 
guide them safely through the ills of the world. 
The stern Father or the self-sacrificing Brother would 
not quite satisfy the want of the human mind in 
this direction ; it wanted a mother full of love to sit 
with tearful eyes by the bedside, to teach her suffer- 
ing child patience and resignation as he passed 
through the ailments and troubles of the world. In- 
stead of glorying in my philosophy, I could almost 
weep that I knew so much and yet so little. I saw 
a lady taking a miniature copy of this picture. It 
was almost complete, and I asked her whether she 
would sell it to me, thinking that the price could not 
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be more than twenty francs. She said it was for sale, 
and on my asking to know the price, she named 300 
francs ! Of course I could not have it. I also saw some 
of the principal Churches in Florence, notably that ot 
San Lorenzo and Santa Croce. In the former, there are 
many altars adorned with the paintings of Florentine 
masters, and a sacristy in which are the celebrated 
monuments of Giuliano de Medici and of Lorenzo, 
Duke of Urbano, both by Michael Angelo, These two 
statues have been described as “ marvels of deep 
and living expression and unsurpassable in their 
mute and eloquent beauty.” The sepulchral Chapel 
of the Medici attached to this Church is gorgeously 
decorated with the rarest marbles and jasper, agate, 
lapis lazuli, chalcedony, and other most valuable stones. 

At the church of Santa Croce, I saw the monu- 
ments to Galileo, Dante, Macchiavelli, Michael 
Angelo, Alferi, &c,, from which will be seen how 
many eminent men Florence produced in her day. 
It has always been a matter of wonder to me why 
Macchiavelli has got such a bad name in the world. 
After all, he had said in “ Del Principe ” what we see 
daily practised all over the civilised world. It 
speaks well of the world that it does not like to see 
its own true picture, but likes to set an ideal proto- 
type before it. “ In what manner ought a prince to 
keep faith.?” He has answered the question in the 
1 8th chapter of his book, but no matter how moralists 
or Macchiavellists may answer it, the practical reply 
to the question has always depended upon the strength 
of the prince. “ The best fortification for a prince is 
to be liked by his own people,” so said Macchiavelli. 
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Old and new books are replete with such sayings ; but 
every man is wiser than his fellows, and the way his 
mind is bent is always the wisest in his point of view. 
Happy are they who are wise enough to be guided 
by wise men, especially the young who have sense 
enough to listen to the old. Knowing beforehand the 
mind of each, I would have very "much liked to be 
present at the conferences^ between Macchiavelli and 
Cesare Borgia. Their hearts must have overflowed 
with admiration for each other. Macchiavelli highly 
extolled the political art of Borgia, but Cesare was no 
author to return the compliment. Yet with all his art, 
Macchiavelli did not succeed to keep out the Medici 
from Florence. He was no ordinary theorist, but a 
successful man of action in his early life, with a good 
eye to details. At any rate it is cruelty on the part 
of the world to set men of theory to practical work ; 
they should only be asked to lay down maxims and 
to loaf about in their free and easy and eccentric 
ways. Macchiavelli was an infinitely inferior man 
both to Vishnu Sarm^ as a lyriter on politics and to 
ClHnakya as an active statesman. The fall of Flo- 
rence is to be deplored. Whatever success she achiev- 
ed she fully deserved it. She was only a little town, 
but the self-reliance, industry, and good manners of 
her people raised her to a position of great eminence, 
in point of wealth and prosperity ; I care very little- 
for her military reputation. It is very strange that 
she could carry her democratic principles so far as to 
completely exclude all members of the noble families 
from public service, while Venice on the other hand 
was engaged in registering in her Golden Book the 
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male adults among her aristocracy, who alone were 
permitted to hold office in the State. Signor Giglioli, 
Professore di Zoologict, del P. O. Instztuto di Studi 
Superiorly at whose invitation I came to Florence, 
Signor Camel, another Professor in the same Institu- 
tion, and Signor Paolo Mantegazza, Senatore del. 
RegnOy shewed me the utmost kindness during my 
stay in this city. I saw the scientific museums, and 
was very much struck with the most valuable collec- 
tion of anatomical models kept in the Natural Histor}’ 
Museum. They were prepared in the last century 
under the immediate supervision of a bod}’ of scien- 
tific men, and are guaranteed absolutely correct. 
From Florence I went to Rome. 

On Friday, the 31st December 1886, I first saw 
the great city which ruled the political, moral, and 
spiritual destin};- of the western world for so man}’’ 
centuries. I went to the Continental Hotel, built 
on an elevated position in the Esquiline Hill, the 
Mans Esquiliniis of the ancient Romans. This 
was the last and the seventh hill which Servius 
Tullius added to Rome, which thenceforth received 
the appellation of “The city of the seven hills.” 
My countrymen should not understand b}’ this that 
Rome is built on the sides of seven high hills sepa- 
rated from each other by deep ravines, as they see- 
the hill stations of Northern India. Whatever it 
might have been in former days, the hills constitut- 
ing modern Rome are only gentle eminences, the 
whole of which I would have called simpl}^ a broken 
ground, but for the respect due to them for their 
glorious past. I first went to see Signor Nicola 
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Miraglia, the Minister presiding over the Agricultural 
Department. My name was not entirely unknown 
to the Italian Government ; for a short time ago, 
with the permission of His Excellency the Viceroy, 
it presented me with a gold watch and chain manu- 
factured in Rome. Signor Miraglia kindly requested 
his Secretary, Signor Tutino, to take me round the 
scientific institutions in Rome. After doing these, 
I spent what little time I had at my disposal in 
seeing the sights of Rome. I could pay a hurried 
visit to almost all the important places, but unfortu- 
nately I could not go inside the Vatican, it being 
closed at the time owing to the holidays, and I had 
no time to obtain a special permission on my behalf 
by private influence. 

Of course, I saw the Colosseum or the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, the construction of which Vespasian 
began and Titus finished in 8o A.D., or ten years 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Any one can 
write a book on Rome : it has so many things fit to 
be told about, and it sets one so much to think of 
past times. So I thought, standing on the second tier 
of the Colosseum and looking down on the great 
arena below, where gladiators engaged in mortal 
combat and wild beasts yelled and fought to the 
great delight of the emperors, the senators, the vestal 
virgins and the 87,000 of the Roman populace, 
who found accommodation in the open galleries 
formed by arches on columns of Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian structure. I could call imagination to 
my aid, and see before me good Titus sitting in im- 
perial splendour, in the podiuvi below, under the 
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temporary awning they called velarium, with the 
two patricians on his side who conspired against his 
life and whom he that very day pardoned simply 
saying — “Do not do it again ; Providence alone 
distributes crowns.” I could see before me “the 
gladiator lie” on the ground covered with wounds, 
with the foot of his victorious foe on his breast, an- 
xiously looking askance for the public fiat that was 
to make him live or die. Alas, alas ! the Emperor 
turns his thumb downwards, so do the senators, the 
patricians, the vestal virgins, and the excited popu- 
lace above, all thirsting for the blood of a fellow 
creature. The prostrate gladiator draws a long breath 
to bid adieu to the sweets and sorrows of this world, 
to the bright sunshine around, and to the ultramarine 
sky above, but before he lets it out in a sigh of deep 
anguish, the victor puts an end of him by one fatal 
stroke of his gladius. Deafening applause greets 
him from all sides of the circle as he triumphantly 
salutes [the Emperor and the public. These are 
brave men, they are gloriously brave men who mur- 
der helpless women and children ; and those are 
despicable milksops, fit only to go under the table at 
the sight of a knife, who faithfully serve their friends 
in time of need, and whose heart weeps that man is 
yet such a brute 

Here carefully note why I have so often praised the 
British nation. It is not that the British nation is per- 
fection itself, but all things are comparative in 
this world. Bull-fighting is a national sport in Spain : 
a similar thing will be a criminal offence in England. 
Duelling is allowed in the Continent : it will be homi- 
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cide in England. Then, above all, I can overlook all 
the shortcomings of the British people for what 
they have done to abolish slavery and slave trade. 
It is England that by dint of unusual exertions per- 
suaded other nations to give up this inhuman prac- 
tice. France emancipated her Negro slaves in 1848, 
the Dutch in 1863, and so far as I know slavery still 
exists in the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies. If 
England were not in India to-day, if we found our- 
selves drifting into the cultches of some unknown 
power of Europe, as all non-European nations seem 
to be doing now, if choice were given to us to elect 
that power, we would be awfully stupid if we did 
not select England to be our chief. Never had 
militarism such a thick veneer of mercy and justice 
as it is in the British people. Mercy and justice 
without militarism behind them will be like a verte- 
brate animal without its backbone. France to-day 
would have been the mistress of the greater part of 
Europe and Asia, if she had only known in her 
moment of triumph what it was that caused Sicilian 
Vespers which, though the incident itself occurred 
in Sicily, had its counterpart in a more or less 
aggravated form wherever she established her tem- 
porary supremacy. I assure my countrymen that 
the indigo or coolie oppression we hear of now and 
then is, when true, practised by men un-British in 
their character and who act in complete variance of 
the best traditions of their race. Alas ! Have not 
these black sheep found blacker coadjutors in oitr 
own countrymen ? The Banians and Guinashtas 
and the Fachandars of the old East India Company, 
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who despoiled and flogged the helpless weavers of 
Dacca ; the Diwans of Indigo factories, who made 
never-to-be-liquidated advances to peasants ; the 
Zmmndars and their officials in the Muffassal, who 
burnt down houses and confined their tenants for 
fourteen years at a stretch in rooms full of lime, are 
heroes of a long tale which nobody cares to tell. 
Nor do their successors of the present day receive 
an adequate attention in the hands of our knights- 
errant, who into other quarters heedlessly and reck- 
lesely fling too many venomous darts to be of any 
practical good for the great cause of redress of wrongs 
m this world. A knowledge of European history, 
coupled with a profound ignorance of the circum- 
stances immediately surrounding us, has put many 
quixotic notions into our head. These must be eli- 
minated, so that our countrymen of Bengal in the 
Panjab, in the North-Western Provinces, in the 
Native States, in Behar, Orissa, and Assam may not 
blame us for the persecution we might bring down 
upon their head, so that posterity may not curse us 
for obstacles we might raise in Bengal’s path of pro- 
gress. It seems we are less forward now to appre- 
ciate and assimilate the teachings of civilisation 
than the last generation, and it seems too that the 
people of Bengal are gradually coming down from 
the prominent position they hitherto occupied among 
the nationalities of India. The more we identify 
ourselves with the ruling power, at the same time 
preserving our nationality and retaining our national 
good points, the more we indentify ourselves with 
civilization and orop’ress. 
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When Titus opened the Colosseum, 5000 wild 
beasts fought and died in the arena during the festivi- 
ties which lasted for about 100 days. The ancient 
Romans were very fond of such fights, and wherever 
they went they built amphitheatres, while the Greeks, 
who were a more refined people than their con- 
querors, built theatres. The Colosseum, though said 
to be in a better state of preservation than other 
existing amphitheatres, is not however in a perfect 
state. One portion of it is entirely gone and the 
remainder is in a dilapidated condition. The Colos- 
seum is I think on the Mons Palaimus, i.c., the 
Palatine Hill where Romulus founded his little city. 
Near the Colosseum are the remains of several an- 
cient Baths, the most noted among them being those 
of Caracalla, Titus, and Trajan. The ruins of another 
ancient structure also exists in the Palatine Hill, vi::., 
those of the sumptuous Septizonium, which the 
Emperor Septimius Severus erected as an ornament to 
the imperial palace. This edifice was in a good state 
of preservation until the time of Pope Sixtus V who 
deprived it of its valuable marbles and carried them 
away to decorate the Vatican Basilica. 

Until rccentl}’ it was the fashion among English 
historians and English writers to call Muhammad an 
imposter, and to hold up the Muhammadans before the 
eyes of the world as the most ruthless “ vandals ” the 
world ever produced. I could not but smile, as I re- 
collected the early lessons I received from Christian 
teachers, when at Rome I beheld before me temples 
converted into Churches, ancient buildings despoiled 
of their decorative wealth for the sake of Christian 
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edifices, and gods and goddesses mutilated and dis- 
figured out of all recognition by the hands of Chris- 
tian iconoclasts. The world always ignores the fact 
that man is man whether he be a Christian, Muham- 
madan or Hindu, and that his goodness or the reverse 
depends more upon the kind of man he is than upon 
the religion he professes. He esoterises a crude re- 
ligion or exoterises a subtle religion in proportion to 
the capacity of his mind. Thus a Bradlaugh is a 
better Christian than many divines. Thus a croco- 
dile remains a crocodile though immersed in the holy 
water of Mother Ganges. Thus a Hindu remains a 
Hindu though baptised in a Christian Church or a 
Theistical Mandir. Nay, in cases, it should -be made 
an occasion of public congratulation, thanksgiving 
and rejoicing, if a precious convert to Christinity or 
Thei-sm proves not worse than his benighted brethren 
left behind groping in the darkness of the benighted 
religion. To punish notion of this kind. Religion 
sighs for fire, sword and the cross. Failing there, 
she out-castes men. Thus, I cannot be an orthodox 
Hindu, because I went to England ; I cannot be a 
genuine Theist, because I have not renounced the 
sacred thread of a Brahman ; I cannot be recognised 
a Christian, because I asked no Missionary to put a 
little water on my head, nor bathed myself in the 
waters of the well which the Italian Jesuit, who 
assumed the name of Viraswdmi, consecrated on the 
sly, in the small hours of the morning, long before 
the village maidens came to fill their pots, the village- 
men to wash, and the village cattle to drink in the 
trough. Oh, let me only soar high, better to observe 

25 
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the wild sports of men, amidst their struggles to 
■emerge into better states ! 

Excavations are now going on in the Palatine Hill. 
My guide shewed me a house near the temple of 
Vesta among the excavations made in the Roman 
Forum, which he said belonged to Numa Pompilius. 
My guide also pointed out to me the sites on the 
Velia, Sub-velia and Via Nova where Tullus Hostilius, 
Ancus Martins and Tarquin Priscus are supposed to 
have lived. The last two kings, however, had also 
their palaces on the Esquiline. 

Between the Palatine Hill and the Capitol was the 
Forum Romanorum. A forum was a large open 
space usually surrounded with public buildings. The 
fora of ancient Roman cities were of two kinds ; fora 
judiciala, where courts of justice were held and 
political matters discussed, and fora venalia where 
citizens met to transact business of a commercial na- 
ture. The Forum Romanorum was of the former 
kind. During the Republic it was the central point 
of Roman political life. Its importance declined with 
the decline in the political vitality of the people, 
i.e, after the time of Julius Caesar and Augustus. It 
contained temples, statues, basilicae, curiae, rostra, 
triumphal columns and arches and the ^..^mitiurn 
where votes were taken on a public question. The 
rostra were the pulpits from which orators delivered 
their speeches to the people. It is said that before 
the rostra of the Forum Romanorum, Sulla caused 
the head of young Marius to be hung up. Among 
the ruins in this Forum were shewn to me three 
columns that belonged to the Temple of Jupi 
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Stator, and tile Arch of Septimius Severus. Besides 
the Forum Romanorum, there were many other 
foras in Rome ; some bearing the names of the Em- 
perors by whom they were constructed, while others 
takiiig their names from the use to which they were 
put. Among the latter may be mentioned the Forum 
Boarium or the cattle market, the Forum Suarium or 
the pig market, the P'orum Piscatorium or the fish 
market, and the Forum Olitorium or the vegetable 
market. Traces still exist of the last two foras. 
Among those called after the names of Emperors, 
I saw Trajan’s Forum, in the midst of which stands 
the celebrated monumental column, known as Trajan’s 
Column, of which I saw a plaster of Paris facsimile 
in South Kensington. It is made of white Carrara 
marble, is 132 feet in height, and was constructed 
by the architect Apollodorus of Damascus in A.D. 
1 14, to commemorate the victories of the Emperor 
over the Dacians. The basreliefs on the pedestal 
and on the body of the column, giving the whole 
history of Trajan’s achievements, have thrown much 
light on the subject of dress worn by the ancient 
Romans. A colossal statue of Trajan formerly crown- 
ed the summit of the column, which was taken down 
exactly 300 years ago, by order of Pope Sixtus V, and 
one of St. Peter put in its place. 

Crossing the Forum Romanorum, I came to the 
Capitoline Hill. It is said that this hill bore the 
name of Saturn before Rome was built, and was the 
site of a city founded by that god. Once upon a 
time long ago, Saturn got very unpopular among the 
gods, owing to his having mutilated his father Uranus 
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with a hooked scythe and to his habit of devouring 
liis own children as soon as they were born. He 
therefore came down from heaven and chose the 
Capitoline Hill for his temporary residence, until his 
misdeeds were forgotten by his friends and relations 
above. He found the people of Italy in a wretched 
state of savagery, and it required all his celestial 
eloquence and power of persuasion to induce them 
to come out of hollows in the trunks of trees and 
caves and caverns where they lived, in order to learn, 
from him how to build houses, cultivate lands, to 
write, and all the arts of civilised life known to the 
gods of the Golden Age. In the opinion of my 
guide “a pagan divinity like him could not have been 
expected to turn out such a beneficent ruler.” Mons 
Saturninus came to be known by the name Mons 
Tarpeius from the day the Sabines obtained posses- 
sion of the stronghold through the treachery of the 
virgin Tarpeia, who was crushed to death under the 
shields of her tempters and hurled down from the 
top of the rock. Since that time state criminals 
were thrown down from this rock. A portion of the 
Tarpein I'ock can still be seen in the garden attached 
to the palace of Caffareli, now the German Embassy. 
In order to increase the population of Rome, Ro- 
mulus established on this hill the sanctuary which 
gave refuge to criminals from the neighbouring states. 
On the site of this sanctuary now stands the Piazza 
del Campidoglio. The Capitoline Hill received its 
Roman name of Mons Capitolinus owing to the head 
of a man, named Tolus, having been dug up in a fresh 
state, when Tarquin Prisons was laying the founda- 
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tion of a temple for Jupiter. The present name of 
the place is Campidoglio. One of the summits of 
the Capitoline Hill is now occupied by a church 
■called the Ara Coeli. In the other summit are three 
■palaces of which two are used as a Museum for an- 
cient sculpture, coins and other objects of interest 
found in the late excavations. 

In modern times, Palazzo del Compidoglio was the 
scene of a pleasing episode, vi^., the award of the 
laurel crown to the poet Petrarch, which ceremony 
took place in 1341. This Francesco Petrarca was a 
remarkable man, and the story of his romantic love 
made quite a sensation all over Europe in his time. 
He was a Florentine by birth, but his family having 
been banished from its native city, he took up his 
residence at Avignon, where Pope Clement V. then 
held his gay court. In 1327, as fate would have it, 
Petrarca met in a Church a beautiful young lady 
named Laura, for whom he felt a passion of the most 
violent type. But this lady happened to be the wife 
of another man. Nevertheless all through his life 
(he died in 1375) he was firmly constant in his love 
for the lady, which necessarily was of a pure platonic 
nature. He worshipped the goddess of his heart from 
a distance, and Laura and love were chiefly the theme 
of his Italian poetical pieces, which became famous 
for their charming sweetness, and which are said to 
be "enlivened by a variety, a rapidity and a glow 
which no Italian Lyric has ever possessed in an equal 
degree. The power of preserving and at the same 
time of diversifying the rhythm belongs to him alone ; 
his melody is perpetual, and yet never wearies the 
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ear.” So he got his laurel crown, while he sat clothed, 
as a mark of special honour, in the royal robes of 
Robert of Anjou, king of Naples, amidst the excla- 
mations of an enthusiastic multitude crying “All Hail 
to the Capitol, All Hail to the poet.” When Laura 
got old and all her beaut)^ was gone, he still admired 
her with the same vehement constancy. His friends 
wondered at it, to whom he once answered by say- 
ing — Plaga Per allciitar Varco non sana. “ The 
bow can no longer wound, but its mortal blow has 
been already inflicted. If I had loved her person 
only, I had changed long since.” The answer which 
Majnun of the popular Persian stoiy gave to his friends 
was a different kind. Majnun was a handsome 
young swain who loved to madness Lailah, an ugly 
little girl. His friends expressed their astonishment 
at his choice, on which he quietly said — Lailah ra- 
bachashanii Majnnn badid, “Ah, if you had only 
seen Lailah with the eyes of Majnun !” 

My guide in Rome was a patriot. He was one of 
the besieged when the French invested the city in 
1849 in the interests of the Pope, and had eventually 
to fly for his life out of the Papal Dominions. He 
fought under Garibaldi for the unity and independence 
of Italy. I do not mean to underestimate the services 
of my guide to his country, but I cannot but find fault 
with Patriotism for her one-sided views. She is al- 
ways partial to fighting and bloodshed, and those of her 
worshippers who sacrifice themselves in their battle 
with ignorance, misery and widespread abuses scarcely 
receive a recognising nod from her. I am therefore 
glad that she has been called by a philosopher “ the 
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last refuee” of scoundrelism. But if truth is to be 
told she little deserves this withering aphorism. A 
scoundrel can never successfully play the role of a 
patriot, for he must be too well known or soon comes 
to be too well-known ; and instead of being a paying 
business, to play the part of a patriot is a losing trade 
requiring a good many sacrifices. Were I a commen- 
tator of Johnson, I would explain that he meant to 
say — “Religion, philanthrop}’ and patriotism are 
the last solace of the unrestful disappointed.” We often 
see men and women with an uncontrollable amount 
of energy born under adverse circumstances ; we too 
often see men and women cast out of the world for 
some early mistake, for some hasty or heedless action 
of a more culpable nature, or through no fault of 
theirs but through the villainy of others. They find 
the outlets for their indefatigable energy closed on 
every side, and these are the individuals who find 
refuge in philanthropy and patriotism — not scoundrels. 
These individuals are down on the ground, and no 
wonder that everybody should kick them, philoso- 
phers included. As for the world, it is always ready 
to be led by the ears to kick the fallen. 

I saw the Pantheon, which was built by Agrippa 
in 87 B. C., and was dedicated to all the gods. It 
has been converted into a Christain Church, called 
the Santa Maria Rotunda. On the summit of the 
Ouirinal Hill I saw the famous pontifical palace and 
garden. Tt' s palace was used as a summer residence 
by the P lan Pontiffs, and conclave for the elec- 
tion of ? ew Pope was also held here. It has now 
become e palace of the King of Ital}’. In the 
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square before the palace, called the Piazza del Quiri- 
nale, is a majestic fountain with two colossal statues 
of Castor and Pollux with their horses. It is said 
that these figures were brought from Alexandria by 
Constantine the Great. They are magnificent speci- 
mens of the sculptor’s art, and speaking of the horses 
a competent authority has said — “ The two horses 
placed on the Piazza del Quirinale at Rome, and the 
four horses in bronze in the portico of St. Mark’s at 
Venice are, in my opinion, the finest works, that can 
be possibly conceived of their kind.” But the most 
important sight in Rome is the St. Peter’s. It is the 
largest Cathedral in the world, and it is said to be erect- 
ed over the grave of St. Peter and near the spot 
where he suffered martyrdom Its construction was 
commenced in 1506 and finished in 1626 A.D. It 
has no fairy-like symmetry like the Taj, but it is a 
heap of grandeur unsurpassed in the world. Every- 
thing is on a colossal scale here, but owing to the 
proportions maintained all round, the enormous sizes 
of objects within it become hardly perceptible to the 
eye. The walls are adorned with plates of the rich- 
est marble, and copies of celebrated pictures executed 
in mosaic. Before the mosaic at St. Peter’s that of the 
Taj sinks into insignificance, so far as massiveness 
goes. The floor is paved with marble of different 
colours, beautifully arranged. But the finest part of 
the building is the dome which is supported by four 
arches. Under the dome is the high altar of St. 
Peter, and beneath the altar, the shrine where 112 
lamps burn night and day. Near the vestibule, where 
a splendid mosaic of St. Peter walking on the sea is 
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to be seen, is a bronze statue of the Apostle. Its 
right big toe is completely worn out by the continual 
kissing of pilgrims for centuries. In the square before 
St. Peter’s there is a large Egyptian obelisk, which is 
said to have been brought from Heliopolis by Cali- 
gula. There are other Egyptian obelisks in Rome, 
the largest being the Lateran in the Circus Maximus. 
Cleopatra’s Needle which is now in London is 
smaller than the Lateran. The Tiber divides Rome 
into two very unequal parts, and although so near 
the sea, it is a small river at Rome, barely 300 feet 
in width. I was informed that the depth varies from 
12 to 18 feet. 

In passing through the length of the Italian penin- 
sula, I could not but remark the poor condition of 
the peasantry. The land is fruitful. There is silk, 
wine, olive oil and other valuable produce for export. 
But the soil does not seem to mellow under the plough 
■for the benefit of those that delve and toil. In the 
north, in Lombardy, the silk grubs spin and spin their 
glossy thread, but yet those that rear for them upwards 
of 17 millions of mulberry trees live in miserable 
hovels and barely subsist on the commonest of food. 
Do they spin to produce 000,000 of revenue for 
cannons and ironclads ? There is misery too in the 
middle country where, under the clear blue sky only 
freckled here and there by spots of fleecy clouds, and 
beside the sloping mountains the rich tints of which 
impart a warmth to the atmosphere, the elegant 
festoons of vine gaily swing from tree to tree, grow- 
ing all the while, bearing thick bunches of luscious 
grapes and vainly striving to make the land a land of 
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perpetual holiday, where Painting may sit at ease, 
watch and admire, Poetry may contemplate love, 
and sweet Melody may at leisure raise her strains to 
enliven or soothe. There is distress in the south 
where the mournful olive, stunted and hoary with 
age, makes its contribution in oil, where the plump 
peach turns its ruddy cheek to the sun, where the- 
semi-tropical almond, fig and pistachio yield their 
produce to the orchardsmen and where the African 
date hangs from its neck huge clusters of green, gold 
and pink. There too occasionally a buffalo wallows 
in the slimy pool, the glowworm glows in the night, 
and the railway porter importunes you for Bakhshish, 
as arriving at the railway station of Naples, you 
hurriedly take the train for Pompeii. Verily, you 
smell the rich spices of the gorgeous East ! 

Eighteen hundred and nine years ago, in A.D. 79, 
on the 24th of August, about one in the afternoon, 
the sister of the elder Pliny drew the attention of’ 
his brother to a pillar of cloud issuing from Mount 
Vesuvius. That cloud on the top of the Vesuvius 
portended a mighty catastrophe, Pliny put his 
vessels to sea, and went near to better observe the 
phenomenon and to help the citizens of the neigh- 
bouring towns in case they required his help. He 
landed at Stabim, where he found the daytime en- 
veloped in deeper darkness than it prevails in the 
most obscure night. The earth was rocking violently, 
and hot cinders and calcined stones fell in showers. 
He went out to the fields for safety with a pillow 
tied on his head. There he was suffocated to death. 
The earth, the hot cinders, the pumice-stone and 
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black pieces of burning rock that Vesuvius incessant- 
ly rained soon engulfed the towns of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. In a very short time Pompeii was 
entirely forgotton by the world, with all her hopes 
and asp'irations and her petty quarrel with Nuceria 
only a few years ago, on which occasion Nero punish- 
ed her by stopping all her theatrical amusements for 
ten years. She was as entirely forgotten as I and 
You and He will be, my friends, when other I and 
You and He take our place. Her very site was for- 
gotten, and for 1600 years crops were sown and vines 
were trained on the spot under which all the while 
peacefully slept in the sleep of death the houses, the 
shops, the theatres, the basilicaj, the temples, the 
forum,- the amphitheatre, the bath, the prison, the 
pantheon, the bakeries, the house of Sallust, the 
house of the Tragic Poet with cave canem. the villa 
of Diomed and the skeletons found in the soldiers 
barracks. These have now been brought out to day- 
light by excavations that have been going on since 
1755* There is nothing particular to say about these 
sights. Herculaneum and Pompeii derive their interest 
from their singular fate, the state of perservation in 
which they have been found, and the light which they 
throw on Roman social life 1800 years ago. They 
have got a museum in Naples, where the most 
interesting objects found in these two places have 
been carefully collected, among which are some very 
fine frescoes, the colours of which are in excellent 
preservation. I went across the exhumed town of 
Pompeii from Porta dellu Marina to the Gate of 
Herculaneum. From Pompeii I came back to Naples. 
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The saying goes that “Shave your head in Praydg 
(Allahabad), and then, O sinner ! go and die any- 
where,” and also “See Naples and die.” , I have 
done both and I may now die in peace. So far as 
Naples goes, I could, however, only literally fulfil 
the requirement of the ancient saying ; for I had 
only a few hours at my disposal to see the various 
sights that were to be seen in this town. So besides 
the town itself and its beautiful scenery, I had only 
time to see the Museums, the Aquarium, and ' Virgil’s 
Tomb. Pala^zio Campdimonte^ near the Catacombs, 
is a fine museum containing paintings, porcelain, arms 
&c., and the JTlusco Na::iionalc possesses a picture 
gallery and a fine collection of mummies, mosaics, gold 
and silver ornaments, coins, and various other 'objects 
found in Herculaneum and Pompeii. They have got 
a very fine Aquarium in Naples. A well-arranged 
catalogue in English is sold there, which makes it easy 
for ordinary visitors to study the habits of the fishes 
kept in their glasshouses. Near the Tomb of Virgil 
there is a large tunnel. On the Naples side of the 
tunnel I saw a little shrine, neatly covered with red 
cloth, on which a number of small and large brass 
images of gods were nicely arranged. The priest in 
charge of them ran to me and reminded me of my 
•duty to make some offerings to the deities. So I 
went and respectfully made my obeisance to the gods 
and saints and while doing so laid some pieces of 
copper on the floor. The priest was satisfied with 
my humble gift ; and when I saw that he would not 
ask for more, I was pleased that he was not like his 
kind elsewhere, and I gave him a lire. He was pro- 
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fuse in his thanks, and said many things which I did 
not understand. In the Vesuvius Hotel at Naples, I 
saw two countrymen of mine, both Parsis. I did not 
speak to them. From Naples I came direct to 
Brindisi. Here the mail steamer was lying ready to 
take me to Alexandria. At daybreak, on the 3rd of 
January 1887, I left Europe and travelled back to 
my native country by the usual mail route. My stay 
in Europe lasted for 8 months and 27 days. 


THE END. 
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act like a charm and they have 
earned world-wide reputation 
for their wonderful 
curative powers. 



are prepared under the strict super- 
vision of scientific experts and 
are celebrated for their 
genuineness. 



Four most Wonderful Medicines are 


(1) BIJOYA BATIKA 

( Wonderful fever pills.) 


(2) SARSAPARILLA 

(Elephant-mark, the most 
blood-purifying a^ent.) 


(3) FfJLELA 

( U?irivalled sweet-scented 
haU’-oil. ) 


(4) TOOTH-POWDER 

( The matchless tooth-presen'c . ) 


THE WONDERFUL FAVER PILL. 


Bijoya Batika, as a medicine for malarious fever, 
has no equal in the world. Taken in time, it acts 
like a charm, and is almost infallible in its effects. Its 
marvellous efficacy has created for it, within a short time, 
a wide reputation, not only all over India, but also 
in England and the continent of Europe, as well as in 
Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Natal and other countries. It 
has become a favourite medicine with European gentle- 
men and ladies, specially with those who are obliged 
to pass their days in the tea-plantations of Assam, and 
the fever-stricken Terai of the Himalayas. It is equally 
prized in the palace of the prince and the hut of the 
peasant. Bijova Batika seems destined soon to triumph 
over every other medicine, and to become an article 
of household demand all over the world. 

Bijoya Batika,— Why is jt so valued ? 

Why is it so valued ? Because its effects are sure 
and quick. Because it has saved the lives of thousands 
of men, women, and children, whom Allopathic, Homeo- 
pathic and Kabiraji medicines had failed to cure, and 
whom doctors and physicians had given up as hopeless 
cases, amid the tears of their relations. O ! why should 
human beings be hopeless when such a wonderful me- 
dicine exists to relieve them of their sufferings and save 
them from the jaws of death ? 
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79, liARiiisoN Road, Calcutta. 



THE WONDERFUL FEVER PILL 


: 0 : 


RETAIL RATES. 


Box. 

No. of Pills. 

Price 

Rs. As. 

Post. 

As. 

Packing 

As. 

V. P 

As. 

No, I 

18 

0...10 

4 

n 

I 

No. 2 


I... 3 

4 

2 

1 

No. 3 

54 

I...10 

4 

3 

I 

No. 4 

144 

4... 4 

4 

3 



COMMISSIOX 

ON WHOLESALE 

PURCHASE- 





Commision 

Postage 



Rs, As, 

As, 

I ^aozen of box No, 

I 

... I ... 0 

8 

1 5 ) 35 

2 

... I ... 8 

12 

1 5 ) 5 ) 

0 

... 2 ... 0 Re I 

0 


V. P. P. Charges extra. No Commission on purchase 
of less than a dozen boxes. 

To be had of Messrs B Basil & Co... 

79 Harrison Road, Calcutta. 



;o: 

Thousands of testimonials have been received quite 
unsolicited ; a few of which are given below: — 

(i) Mrs. Rogers, of Lahore (the Punjab) writes:— 

The Fever pills (Bijoya Batika) possess wonderful powers. I 
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B. Basu & Co., Bijoya Batika 


was suffering from fever for nine months and nothing could cure 
me until I used these pills. It should also be added as a matter 
of great satisfaction, that the use of these ineapens.ve 
has saved me from the hands of the extremely expensive Allopathic 

system of treatmeot. 


(2) Mr. L. Emmdnuel, manager, Mission workshop 

Cawnptir, N. W. P., writes: t , ^ 

“Your Bijoya Batika really acts like a charm. I had been 
suffering from fever, headache and a very weak constitution since 
t>.vo years. I tried many treatments but failed. In ffre last 
tried your Bijoya Batika Pills for sk days. I find myself m anew 
life. I thank you very much for your Medicine. 


(3) A. A. Shaw Esqr., from I, St. John’s Road, 

Bangalore, South India, writes : t 1 n 

I have derived much benefit from your Bijoya Batika. I shaU 
feel obliged if you would send me another box, size No. 2 ® 
/3 per return V. P Post and oblige, 

(4) Babu Amrita Lall Ray, B. A., B. L., Pleader, 

Chief Court, Lahore, the Punjab, writes: 

I am very glad to express my gratefulness to you for the valu- 
able seiwices your “Bijoya Batika” did to me. On several occa- 
sions this medicine cured my family-members of chronic malaria 
fevers Avith spleen and liver as well as of severe rheumatic fevei 
whan all other medicines failed. 


(S) Mr. M. Bathars, 


writes t — 

Kindly send me per V. 


Magistrate, Ngape. Burma, 
P. P. one box No. 4 of your 



79, Harrison Road, Calcutta. S 

“Bijoya Batika” containing 144 pills @ 4/4 per box. This is the 
3rd. lot that I have been getting these pills, which are the very 
thing for Malaria Fever of Burma climate. 


( 6 ) Babu Sreenath Gupta, Deputy Magistrate*. 

Khulna (Bengal) writes : — 

Several years ago, I found your Bijoya Batika very efncacious 
in my own case in allaying fever, which v/as accompanied with 
a deep abscess and which, the doctor w'ho attended me could 
not abate. Since that, I have been a great advocate of the 
medicine. I have also found it useful as a general tonic. It 
'keeps the bowels in regular order and prevents cold and fever. 

( 7 ) Babu Fakir Chand, Contractor, P. W. D., 

Hoshiarpur, ( the Punjab ) writes : — 

Bijoya Batika pills have done wonders. I have tried these 
pills on several patients of fever and they have proved most 
•efficacious in all cases. My stock is exhausted and the demand 
for them is great. I distribute them gratisyo all classes of sufferers. 


( 8 ) Babu Kanai Lai Ghosh, B. L., Pleader, Judge’s 

Court, Burdwan, writes : — 

My maternal uncle had been suffering from fever for two 
months and a half. Both the Allopathic and the Homeopathic 
systems of treatment failed to cure him. At last, I ordered 
•for a box of Bijoya Batika from your firm, the use of which has 
completely cured him. I have been struck by its extraordinary 
efficacy. At first, seeing its advertisements I enjlertained no 
'high opinion about it. But when all oth^r means failed, I ■was 
compelled to order for your Bijoya Batika. Now, I find, it is 
'highly efficacious in fever cases. The use of one box has cured 
Ciim of his obstinate fever. Please send another box No. 3. 
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(9) Mr. B. Sinlia, Principal, Rampore State 
High School, (Rohilkhand ) writes : — 

Please send at your earliest possible convenience another 
box of your excellent Bijoya Batika. The one you had sent me 
before had a magical effect upon cases which would not yield to 
Allopathic, Hommopathic and Unani (Hakimi) treatment, though 
these were successively given a fully fair and free trial. I have 
already recommended this sovereign cure-for-ague of yours, to 
many of my friends and acquaintances. 


(10) Dr. Devendra Nath Sen Gupta, Family 
physician to H. H. the Maharaja of Dharmajoygarh, 
near Udaipur, Rajputana, writes: — 

I was the first to use your Fever Pills (Bijoya Batika) in 
Udaipur and to obtain excellent results. They give ready relief in 
7nalaria and brain-feve7‘, and, if used regularly for a long 
period, keep the bowels clear, increase appetite and improve- 
general health. 


(11) Babu Indra Nath Banerjee, the well-known 
pleader of Burdwan, Bengal, writes: — 

All who have used your Fevcj- Pill, Bijoya Batika, here,, 
have been greatly benefitted. People have grown partial to it 
on account of its ready effect. Please send me one large bo.x. 
No. 4 for use in my own family. 


To be had of Messrs B. Basn & Co., 
79, Harrrisoii Road, Calcutta. 



79 , Harrison Road, Calcutta. 7 

QUININE AND BliOyA BATIKA. 

Bijoya Batika is the sovereign remedy for cases of 
obstinate and oft-recurring fever which quinine fails to 
cure. Bijoya Batika is superior to quinine in every res- 
pect. It has caused a marked falling off of the sale of 
quinine in many towns, villages, and hamlets. Many 
have become astonished at its extraordinary efficacy. 



:o: 

It is the only infallible remedy for and invaluable 
preventive of, all sorts of Chronic Fever. Even in the 
most difficult and long-standing cases, this medicine 
ensures immense good. For chronic fever high or low,, 
fever accompanied by enlargement of both spleen and 
liver or by cough, brain-fever, &c., Bijoya Batika is 
strongly recommended. In all countries and climates, 
on all men, women, and children, Bijoya Batika confers 
equal benefit. No emigrant ship should sail without 
'bijoya Batika in her medicinal. store. No soldier, planter 
and employer of labour in Frontier countries, in ma- 
larious or marshy districts, and in the Terai should be 
without it, if he values his own life and the lives of 
those under him. For every Coolie Depot, Tea Garden, 
Silk or Indigo Factory, and Hospital, Bijoya Batika 
is particularly recommended. In short, everybody who 
does . not consider himself proof against chronic fever, 
cough, loss of appetite, debility, headache, giddiness of 
head, &c., should make Bijoya B2itika his inseparable 
companion. 
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B. Basu Co., Bijoya Batika. 




This may be used even in perfect health. When 
taken after hard labour,, it relieves exhaustion and ex- 
hilarates both the body and the mind. Possessing 
beautiful aroma and nice taste, it may be said to be an 
Universal Cure. Taken in accordance with the instruc- 
tions, it staves off premature old age and makes the 
body strong and tight. A man of sixty, with the 
muscles flabby and inclined to a stoop, shall get a re- 
newed lease of youthful life, if he uses B. Basu & Co.’s 
Sarsaparilla regularly for three months. Those who 
want to put its power to the test, had better weighed 
them elves once before taking the Sarsaparilla and once 




79 , Harrison road, Calcutta. 
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•every month, during the time the medidne is being 
used, and they will be surprised to find their weight ha- 
creased rapidly. Young and old, male and female, 
boys and girls, all may use it freely in all climates and 
countries. 

B. Basu & Co.’s Sarsaparilla is very useful (i) 
In purifying the blood ; (2) In nourishing bones ; (3) 
In strengthening weak constitutions ; (4) In improviTtg 
the appetite ; (5) In keeping the bowels clear ; (6) In 
beautifying the complexion ; (7) In increasing memory 

and intelligence ; (8) In killing worms. 

It is like a charm in curing (l) Mercurial sores ; 
j) Skin diseases ; (3) Itches and eczema ; (4) Vene- 
real sores (s) Rheumatism ; (6) Pain and swelling 

in4he joints ; (7) Pain in other parts of the body ; 
(8) Piles and fistula. 

It is the medicine for (i) Loss of virility ; (2) Sper- 
matorrhoea and (3) Bronchial affections. 

It has been known to cure even Leprous sores. 


RETAIL RATES. 

Price Postage Packing 


4 

oz. 

Phial 

As. 10 

As. 8 As. 

2 

8 

oz. 


Re. 1-3 

» 12 

2 

12 

oz. 

79 

„ I-IO 

Re. i-o „ 

3 



V. P. 

P. Charges extra. 


Commission for i 

dozen 4 oz. 

Phials Rc. 1...0 



5 ) 

» 1 

„ 8 oz. 

» » 




I 

„ 12 oz. 

„ „ 2...0 


No 

commission is granted 

to purchasers of 

less 
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B. Basu & Co.’s Sarsaparilla. 


(6) Babu Debendra Bijoy Basu, Munsiff of 

Uluberia (Blowrah) writes: — 

I have been much relieved from gout by using your Elep- 
hant-Marked Sarsaparilla. I had recourse to various sorts of treat- 
ment but to no purpose. A little remnant of the disease is still 
left. Please send me another phial of your Sarsaparilla per 
bearer. One of my sons was suffering from itches etc. He has 
also reaped much benefit by using your Sarsaparilla, 


( 7 ) Babu Sarveswar Mitter of the Allahabad 
High Court, writes : — 

I was a confirmed dyspeptic and had been suffering from the 
worst symptoms of this obstinate disease and constipation for a 
long time. Now I have reaped much benefit from your Sarsa- 
parilla, Since I began to use it, my constipation has been remov- 
ed and appetite has increased. 


(8) Babu Prithi Singh, Zeminder of Kahrai, 

Hamirpur, N. W. P., writes : — 

Please send three phials of your Sarsaparilla. The one you 
had sent me before had a magical effect upon cases which would 
not yield to any treatment. 


( 9 ) Babu Abhaya Charan Chakrabarty, Tahsilder, 
writes from Kulshil, Shamnagar, Comilla, Tipperah : — 
The use of only three phials of your Sarsaparilla has 
improved my health. I sincerely believe that 1 would be 
shortly cured by it. Please send me another three phials. 



79, Harrison. Road, Calcutta 
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THE URRIVAILED HAIR-OIE. 


Indian flowers have been a theme in the praise of. 
which poets have revelled from the earliest of ages. 
Apart from their beauty and fragrance, they possess 
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B. Basu & Co.’S Fulela. 


medicinal virtues of a very high order. The matchless 
Hair-oil, called the Ftdela^ is an extract of seven 
of the most sweet-scented flowers of India. With the 
perfume and active principle of these seven flowers, 
have been chemically combined several highly effica- 
cious Ayui'vedic medicines. Fulela, therefore, is not 
only a fragrant hair-oil, but is also a medicine. 

Fulela keeps the brain cook In these days of 
•mental strain, it is really a boon for the educated classes. 
After an arduous labour of the mind, use a little Fulela, 
•and you will at once get refreshed and feel equal 
for more exertion. Nothing is equal to Fulela to keep 
the spirits cheerful and buoyant. By keeping the head 
cool, it removes all the complaints that accompany a 
heated brain, viz., headache, giddiness, irritability of 
temper, burning of heads and feet, biliousness, costive- 
ness, indigestion, premature old age. See. It also re- 
moves freckles and pimples from the face and makes 
the skin soft and shiny like that of a babe. 

Price one three-ounce phial Re. I one each, packing 
charge. As. 2, postage. As. 8. V. P. P. com- 
mission, one anna. 

Two rupees commission paid for every dozen phials 
purchased, or, in other words, a dozen phials may be 
had for Rs. lO ten ; packing charge, V. P. P. com^mi- 
sion, and postage in all Rs. 3 three and annas 2 two 
only besides. Six phials of Fulela may be had for 
Rs. 5 five only. Packing, postage i.e. one rupee ten 
annas extra only. No commission is paid for less than 
half-a dozen phials. 



79 Harrison Road, Calcutta. 
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:p: 

(i) Honau-rable Sarada CharanMitra, M. A,, B. L. 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta, writes thus,: — 

I have used your oil Fulda, It is excellent both 
as regards scent and as a cooler of the brain. It is 
betJher than similar oils. 


(2) That well-known Vakil and Attorney of the 
Calcutta High Court, Babu Hirendra Nath Dutt, M. A. 
B. L., writes : — 

“I have used two phials of your Fulela. It has effectively stopp- 
ed the falling away of hair— the precursor to baldness. Even 
aftgr a good bath the fragrance of Fulela lingers long behind. 


(3) The great poet-novelist of Bengal, Babu Haran 
Chundra Rakshit of 28, Durzeepara Street, Calcutta, 
writes : — 

I have never found any other oil so useful and so beautiful, so 
odorous and so healthful. The moment you take off the cork 
and begin rubbing a few drops on your body, the entire 
atmosphere becomes surcharged with the aroma. Even after 
a full bath the odour will long linger behind. Constant use 
will keep the braiirs cool and will cure all bilious burning. 


(4) Rai Baikuntha Nath Basu Bahadur, Dewan, 
Calcutta Mint, writes : — 

“ I [have been using a hair-oil named ‘The Fulela,’ for 
some time, and I am now in a position to say that it is a very 
useful and beneficial oil. There is no doubt of it that it keeps 
the body cool and that its fragrance is very sweet and durable.” 
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B Basu & Co.’s Tooth Po^YDER. 



This novel preparation surpasses all others of its 
kind in strengthening the teeth and removing all sorts 
of affection of the gums. It has cured thousands of 
painful and inflamed gums of shaky teeth, and of the 
most obstinate gumsores, emitting blood and pus at 
every rub. Besides its unrivalled usefulness, it is sweet 
to thd taste, beautiful to the eye and delightful to smell. 
Its use always leaves an agreeable fragrance in mouth 
for all the day long, and thus it has become a gieat 
favourite to the ladies here and abroad. 

Each box annas 5, postage annas 4. packing i anna, 
and if taken per V. P. annas 2 more for M. O. com- 
mission ; if 4 boxes are taken in one parcel, the packing 
onlv 2 annas but postage and M. O. commission the 
same as for one box. Liberal commission allowed to 
wholesale dealers. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

B. BASU & CO.’S TOOTH POWDER. 

(i) Babu Peary Lall Haider, M. A., B. L., the famous 
Vakil and attorne>-at-law, Calcutta High Court, thus 
v’l’ites ; — 

One of mv relatives had a bad attack of gum ulcera- 
tion for which he became restless with agony. B^lood 
and pus used to come out of the affected part and the 
patient was subject to excruciating pain. For some 
time he was under the treatment of a famous physician 
of Calcutta, with no good result. Various household 
iW^Sifcincs were tried, but they proved equal y futile. 
At last he has completely got rid of this malady b}' 
usiiw the famous Tooth Powder of Messrs B. BaSU ix Co. 




